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PREFACE. 


Of  the  various  calamities  that  afflict  life,  sick- 
ness isj  perhapSj  that  under  whose  influence  nature 
becomes  the  most  prostrate,  for  the  unity  of  our 
conformation  is  such  that  mind  or  body  cannot 
suffer  without  the  other  participating  in  its  pang. 
To  be  able,  then,  to  assist  in  the  support  of  health 
and  humanity  in  its  hour  of  suffering,  becomes 
one  of  the  most  important  duties  of  life,  and  the 
one  most  peculiarly  assigned  to  woman. 

Much  has  been  written  for  the  relief  of  human 
ills,  in  the  form  of  valuable  medical  books ;  and 
that  the  Science  of  Medicine  is  one  of  the  most 
precious  gifts  of  God  is  self-evident,  needing  no 
comment,  but  its  learned  researches,  abstruse 
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theories,  and  knowledge  of  the  delicate  sympathies 
between  Medicine  and  Malady,  are  more  especially 
designed  for  the  considerations  of  man's  firmer 
energies  and  larger  intellect;  but  to  comfort,  to 
soothe,  to  administer,  and  delicately  and  aflFection- 
ately  tender  to  suffering  and  sickness,  is  the 
clearly  heaven- appointed  office  of  love  itself,  whose 
God-appointed  guardian  and  servitor  is  woman. 

Ignorance  in  nursing  is  a  complaint  that  has 
long  moaned  through  every  rank  of  society,  and 
the  following  pages  are  meant  not  only  as  a  guide 
for  securing  a  healthful  home,  but  more  especially 
to  give  instruction  in  some  of  those  important 
minutiae  of  the  real  sick-room  duties,  the  proper 
and  efficient  fulfilment  of  which  form  not  only 
the  great  aggregate  of  comfort  for  the  patient, 
but  are  in  themselves  some  of  the  most  important 
adjuncts  for  his  relief. 

This  little  book  is  in  no  way  a  medical  work, 
the  object  of  "the  Home  Nurse"  being,  not  to 
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prescribe  as  the  physician,  but  how  to  become  his 
really  valuable  and  faithful  assistant;  and  the 
importance  of  a  good  Home  Nurse,,  who  knows 
not  only  the  extent  of  her  power,  but  the  proper 
limits  of  her  duties,  will  be — and  is — ever  grate- 
fully owned  and  acknowledged  by  every  medical 
man  of  benevolence  and  talent. 

We  have  carefully  avoided  all  professional  or 
technical  terms,  as  the  object  of  the  Home  Nurse 
is  to  become  a  book  of  useful  reference,  not  only 
to  the  head,  but  to  every  member  of  that  house- 
hold iu  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  place  His 
solemn  seal  of  suffering  and  sickness. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

»        GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

"What  is  "healtli  ?  Health  is  that  state  of  our 
existence  in  which  all  the  organs^  properly  formed, 
exercise  their  operations,  not  only  without  im- 
parting to  us  a  feeling  of  inconvenience  or  suffer- 
ing, but  perform  their  allotted  task  Avith  that 
strong  and  elastic  \atality  which  imparts  to  our 
minds  a  pleasant  and  exhilarating  sensation.  It 
is  the  greatest  of  all  earthly  blessings,  and  to  urge 
arguments  to  induce  man  to  preserve  it  in  its 
perfect  state  would  seem  an  almost  idle  task,  did 
not  daily  experience  teach  us  that  of  all  God^s 
gifts  of  love  none  is  more  generally  neglected  or 
despised.  Its  care  is  sacrificed  at  the  altars  of 
wealth,  ambition,  and  pleasure;  and  though  we 
know  that  death  must  come  to  all,  and  that 
injured  health  is  one  of  its  sure  harbingers,  we 
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still  go  on,  and  even  amidst  its  cries  of  sickness 
and  suffering  we  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  suppliant 
voice  of  nature,  crushing  it  more  and  more ;  and 
it  is  often  only  when  destroyed  beyond  repair  that 
we  own  its  importance  and  learn  to  appreciate  its 
value. 

Yet  is  God  not  a  hard  Master  in  what  He  im- 
poses on  us  for  the  preservation  of  this  precious 
gift.  The  summary  is  almost  entirely  made  in 
the  simple  sentence,  "  Be  moderate  in  all  things." 
And  to  preserve  is  far  more  easy  than  to  restore ; 
for  while  for  the  former  nothing  is  needed  but 
simply  to  satisfy  our  positive  wants  and  our  permit- 
ted enjoyments,  and  to  grant  to  nature  the  simple 
requirements  she  asks,  while  abstaining  from  all 
that  would  be  injurious  to  her  appetites,  to 
restore  requires  intricate  knowledge,  active  skill, 
and  the  use,  often,  of  uncertain  and  perplexing 
means.  That  "  we  are  fearfully  and  wonderfully 
made"  is  the  language  of  inspiration  itself,  yet 
seldom  do  we  positively  realise  to  ourselves  the 
fact  of  this  solemn  truth.  Our  internal  system 
duly  performs  the  busy  work  of  its  mysterious 
offices  perfectly  unconsciously  to  our  minds,  unless, 
indeed,  the  cry  of  suffering  calls  our  attention  to 
the  appealing  part.  We  constantly  reason  on  the 
state  of  our  liver,  our  lungs,  or  our  heart ;  but  let 
us  pause  a  moment,  and  look  at  what  the  great 
complete  whole  is  doing.    Let  us  see  the  active 
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■work  which  is  going  on  within  us,  as  each  appointed 
meal  of  daily  life  is  taken.  From  the  moment  the 
waking  infantas  milk  is  swallowed  till  the  old 
man^s  glass  is  drained,  each  iota  of  its  matter  is 
sorted  and  parcelled  off,  and  sent  with  instant  speed 
to  replenish  the  exhausted  body,  each  fluid  hasten- 
ing through  its  appointed  channels  and  bearing  to 
their  allotted  points  the  revivifying  particles  which 
will  renew,  restore,  and  reorganise  the  various  tis- 
sues and  organs  of  our  frame ;  for  not  only  does 
the  blood  receive  its  need,  the  liver  its  chyle,  and 
the  lungs  the  nutrition  they  require,  but  in 
nature's  strange,  invisible  laboratory  the  drop  has 
been  extracted  which  shall  give  the  eye  its  liquid 
crystal,  whilst  another,  and  of  a  different  kind, 
renews  and  colours  the  lid  that  guards  it.  Other 
matter  reinvigorates  the  smallest  nerve,  while 
from  the  crucible  of  vitality's  mysterious  alchemy 
proceed  the  strength- giving  fluids  of  the  mighty 
brain,  that  shall  keep  in  light  and  life  the  sacred 
tabernacle  of  the  mighty  mind.  Yet  let  but  one 
particle  of  this  omniscient  mechanism  be  deranged, 
and  all  our  nature  sympathises  with  the  suffering 
part.  Were  it  possible  for  Almighty  God  to  re- 
move His  eye  of  love  from  off  us  but  for  a  single 
moment,  and  leave  us  to  ourselves,  where  should 
we  find  that  crystal  drop  ?  How  make  and  inter- 
nally distil  and  send  through  our  inmost  veins 
and  unknown  pores  the  unction  our  tired  muscles 
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need  ?  With  sucli  care^  such  watelifulaess^  such 
constant  unsleeping,  never-tiring  labour,  not  only 
around  us,  but  within  our  very  selves,  and  despite 
our  constant  neglect  and  ever-repeated  efforts  to 
destroy  and  frustrate  the  intent  of  the  Almighty's 
greatest  blessing,  health,  the  great  Creator  still 
goes  on  with  His  work  of  Omniscient  mercy  in  a 
way  which  must  force  the  most  hardened  of  His 
creatures  who  reflects  at  all  to  exclaim,  in  deep 
humility  and  solemn  wonder,  that  God  is  love 
indeed ! " 

Let  us  now  consider  how  physiognomy  and  ex- 
ternal form  differ  in  each  one  of  us.  All  have 
faces  and  forms,  but  no  two  persons  ever  yet  had 
them  precisely  the  same.  No  !  not  even  two  leaves 
of  the  mighty  oak  are  exactly  fashioned  of  the 
same  shape  and  tissue;  and  as  this  external  differ- 
ence exists,  so  does  it  equally  exist  internally.  No 
two  livers,  no  two  hearts,  no  two  brains,  were  ever 
found  cast  in  the  same  mould — the  same  in  size,  in 
form,  and  strength — yet  each  performs  its  duty  as 
exactly  as  the  hand  or  foot  its  appointed  office. 
Hence  arises  the  difference  of  constitutions;  for 
according  to  the  preponderating  power  of  any  of 
the  greater  organs  over  the  others,  so  are  our  con- 
stitutions formed  and  affected — as  in  persons  in 
whom  the  liver  is  the  more  active  agent  of  the 
system  we  see  marked  the  bilious  temperament ; 
where  the  tissues  which  absorb  the  lymphatic 
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juices  perform  their  operations  with  the  greater 
energy,  we  see  developed  the  fat,  triple  chin,  and 
sleekly  shining  cuticle ;  where  the  vessels  of  the 
blood  possess  the  stronger  power,  we  see  the  san- 
guine, generally  called,  the  full  habit ;  and  where 
the  lungs  are  the  weaker  organs,  we  find  the  gene- 
rally debilitated  and  consumptive  ;  while  the  con- 
stant inherent  possession  of  certain  properties  of 
difterent  types  of  temperament  causes  the  human 
race  to  become  divided  and  subdivided  into  classes 
of  characteristic  constitutional  health,  which  none 
but  those  who  are  practically  acquainted  with 
the  internal  human  economy  can  possibly  under- 
stand or  treat  on.  Hence  there  arise,  not  only 
the  differences  of  constitution,  but  the  differ- 
ences necessary  to  their  treatment.  And  here  we 
cannot  help  observing  on  the  absurdity  of  those 
pompous  offerings  to  suffering  under  the  title  of 
Universal  Medicines.  Were  a  hatter  to  offer  to  the 
public  a  universal  hat,  of  unchangeable  form,  ma- 
terial, and  strength,  and  proceed  to  inform  it,  that 
his  universal  hat  would  suit,  become,  and  protect 
every  bare  head  in  the  kingdom,  from  the  small, 
bird-like  Byronian  to  the  elephantine  Johnsonian, 
and  that,  without  any  alteration  of  the  said  form, 
size,  or  material,  the  public,  for  whose  patronage 
he  appealed,  would  at  once  condemn  him  as  an 
impertinent  blockhead  or  as  some  poor  madman. 
Often,  also,  the  same  effect  is  produced  by  dif- 
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ferent  causes,  or  the  one  cause  produces  different 
effects^  aSj  for  instance,  a  common  sore  throat 
may  proceed  from  mere  inflammatory  cold  or 
weakness,  or  be  only  nervous  affection ;  or  it  may 
be  ulcerous,  or  of  a  gangrenous  nature ;  or  be  the 
effect  of  rheumatism,  scrofula,  plethoric  habit,  dis- 
ordered stomach,  pain  in  the  side,  giddiness,  flatu- 
lence, ulcers,  dimness  of  sight,  impaired  hearing, 
or  impurity  of  blood.  Therefore  it  is,  that  too 
much  care  and  caution  cannot  be  observed  in  the 
administration  of  medicine,  especially  by  unquali- 
fied people ;  for  what  may  be  a  means  of  renovating 
the  blood  in  one  person,  and  restoring  strength 
and  energy  in  another,  may  influence  the  liquids 
and  destroy  life  itself  in  one  of  a  diflFerent  consti- 
tution. 

It  is  said  that  every  man  of  forty  ought  to  be 
able  to  doctor  himself,  and  in  some  respects  this 
is  correct,  as  he  ought  to  know  what  is  the  best 
soap  for  washing  his  kitchen,  or,  in  other  words, 
what  medicine  suits  best  for  cleansing  his  stomach 
when  once  charged  with  unhealthy  secretions. 
But,  accustomed  to  home-nui'sing  from  childhood, 
we  boldly  say,  that  a  person  unacquainted  with  the 
internal  structure  and  the  capability  of  endurance 
of  its  tissues,  cannot  attempt  to  patch  and  mend  an 
injured  or  worn-out  organ  without  running  the  risk 
of  seriously  harming  his  health,  or  perhaps  sowing, 
in  Avhat  he  believes  a  remedy,  the  seed  which  may 
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grow  into  the  grass  on  his  grave.  The  arrow  of 
disease  may  often  be  but  a  mere  moment  in  de- 
positing its  poison  in  some  internal  organ,  which, 
if  left  to  engender  its  evils,  may  run  riot  in  the 
system,  and  require  months,  aye,  years,  to  cor- 
rect. The  skein  of  silk  that  has  got  entangled 
by  the  breaking  or  mere  knotting  of  a  single 
thread,  even  unconsciously  at  first  to  the  winder, 
may  take  hours  to  unravel,  and  then  have  attained 
an  intricacy  which  nothing  but  the  clearest  eye 
and  most  delicate  and  patient  hand  is  capable  of 
rearranging.  So  it  is  with  the  human  frame.  A 
"  nothing  but  a  coldj"  a  "  nothing  but  a  strain," 
a  "nothing  but  9,  fright,"  may  lay  the  foundation 
of  a  disorganization  of  the  system  which  may  re- 
quire, not  only  immense  observation,  but  acute 
skill  and  high  talent,  to  both  fathom  and  restore. 

The  most  important  principle  with  regard  to 
health,  after  that  of  "  Be  moderate  in  all  things," 
is  the  training  and  securing  of  habit.  AVe  are 
told  that  "  Habit  is  second  nature,"  and  before 
considering  this  second  nature  let  us  observe  first 
what  nature  is.  Created  by  Almighty  God  for 
mysterious  but  wise  purposes,  a  loving,  sentient 
creation  awakens  by  degrees,  until  it  finds  itself 
conscious  of  being  a  living  and  a  moving  thing, 
capable  of  joys  and  sorrows,  ease  and  suflPering, 
with  instincts  urging  it  onward  to  the  performance 
of  the  various  duties  for  which  it  was  called  into 
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existence ;  and  man,  the  most  glorious  of  tliis  crea- 
tion, the  sanctified,  holy  above  all  others — en- 
dowed with  more  spiritual  knowledge  and  mental 
gifts — capable,  from  his  higher  nature,  of  rising 
upwards  to  the  companionship  of  the  Godhead,  or 
of  falling  lower  than  the  beasts  that  perish,  from 
whom,  if  we  observe,  we  may  learn  lessons  which 
God  will  surely  bless  within  us !  Nothing  can 
be  more  simple  or  more  conducive  to  the  proper 
maintenance  of  health  than  their  instinctive,  Hea- 
ven-taught mode  of  living.  They  satisfy  all  their 
needs  in  moderation,  and  diseases  are  unknown 
to  the  denizens  of  the  forest.  Old  age  or  accident 
ends  their  life,  while  they  are  made  to  prey  upon 
each  other  for  the  necessary  destruction  of  natality, 
that  earth  may  receive  her  own  again  for  re- 
creation. They  never  exceed  the  limits  they  were 
prescribed,  or  inflict  on  themselves  maladies  and 
infirmities  through  exaggerated  desires,  for,  un- 
like his  great  master,  Man,  the  brute  never  touches 
his  forbidden  fruit. 

That  temptations  do  and  must  suiTound  man, 
is  but  the  result  of  his  higher  endowment  of 
reason,  his  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  and  his 
exalted  state  of  mental  liberty  or  free-will.  He 
can  assent  or  dissent;  he  can  accept  or  reject; 
he  can  choose  to  partake  or  abstain ;  he  can  de- 
stroy himself  soul  and  body,  by  throwing  off  his 
duty  and  allegiance  to  his  Maker ;  he  can  pre- 
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serve  himself,  soul  and  body,  by  obeying  his 
Creator's  -will,  performing  His  commands,  and 
enjoying,  as  they  \yere  meant  to  be  enjoyed,  with 
pleasure  and  gladness  and  feelings  of  exulting 
thankfulness,  the  thousand,  thousand  blessings 
Omniscient  Love  is  ever  strewing  in  his  path. 

And  now  let  us  turn  to  what  is  called  Habit, 
or  Second  Natm'e,  which  is  the  acquirement  of 
actions,  tastes,  and  proceedings,  which,  by  con- 
stant repetition — that  is,  by  constant  exercise — 
acquire  an  ease  which  renders  them  agreeable, 
and  assume  a  bent  in  their  growth,  making  it 
painful,  and  often  impossible,  to  shake-  them  off. 

Our  right  hand  performs  with  ease  the  manipu- 
lations which  the  left  could  not  accomplish :  and 
why  ?  Simply  because  constant  practice  has  edu- 
cated the  one  in  the  performance  of  its  operations, 
while  the  want  of  practice  or  habit  has  rendered 
the  other  incompetent  to  the  task.  And  the  same 
cause  produces  the  same  results  on  the  eye,  the 
ear,  the  organs  of  taste  or  touch,  each  by  its  edu- 
cation or  use  becoming  weakened  or  strengthened 
according  as  it  is  exercised.  And  it  is  precisely 
the  same  with  our  internal  organs.  The  stomach 
of  the  Laplander,  accustomed  to  digest  blubber 
and  train-oil,  would  nauseate,  sicken  at,  and  pro- 
bably reject  the  London  alderman's  calapee  or 
mulagatawny;  and  how  that  respected  functionary's 
digestive  apparatus  would  treat  the  blubber  and 
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train-oil  we  leave  the  faculty  to  determine.  The 
necessity,  then,  of  acquiring  for  our  internal 
organs  proper  habits  and  tastes  is  one  of  the 
most  imperious  of  our  moral  duties,  and  the  most 
important  point  for  securing  health  is  the  adoption 
of  habits  of  moderation,  regularity,  cleanliness, 
and  cheerfulness. 

We  will  now  consider  the  two  great  deadly 
diversions  by  which  man  wai'ps  his  nature — the 
habit  of  selfishness  and  the  habit  of  carelessness. 
In  the  former,  self,  with  its  hydra-headed,  iron- 
hearted  feelings,  becomes  the  idol  to  which  all 
around  it  must  be  sacrificed  : 

"          Cold,  untroubled  hearts  of  stone. 

Who  never  felt  for  sorrow  but  their  own." 

They  are  ever  pampering  and  guarding  their 
precious  shrine,  but  generally  unwittingly  destroy 
its  existence,  and  with  their  own  hand  sacrifice 
their  loved  divinity  in  the  sloughs  of  indolence 
or  luxury.  They  feel  bile  accumulated  in  one 
organ,  air  in  another,  morbid  humours  in  a  third, 
and  so  on,  imagining  ailments  without  end,  being 
born  for  the  pleasure  of  medicating  them ;  just  as 
fond  mothers  and  doting  aunts  fancy  east  winds 
and  rain-clouds  for  the  pleasui-e  of  muffling  to 
suffocation,  and  benumbing  by  imprisonment, 
the  limbs  of  the  little  martyr-darlings  of  their 
affectionate  but  mistaken  love.  These  unfortunate 
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objects  of  self-worship  are  seldom  happy :  the 
etfect  of  every  drop  of  rain  is  noted  with  scientific 
precision;  the  strength  of  the  air  is  tested  by 
metre;  the  deglutition  of  every  mouthful  is  ob- 
served  with   medical   commentary.     They  are 
constantly  what  is  termed  "physicing  themselves;" 
but  as  to  many  this  would  be  an  expensive  amuse- 
ment were  a  medical  man  called  in  to  be  the 
"master  of   the   ceremonies/^   this  stomachic 
I  comedy,  or  rather  dance,  is  superintended  by 
1  themselves,  and  they  administer  to  their  fancied, 
:  or  perhaps,  at  last,  actually  acquired,  maladies, 
:aU  sorts  of  pet  condiments  and  quackeries,  or 
:  adopt  regimens  which  their  former  habits  render 
!  unavailing  or  even  dangerous.  Now,  the  unknown 
i ingredients  of  some  miraculous  pill  may,  it  is 
itrue,  be  gi'vang  their  disordered  livers  the  most 
•satisfactory  relief,  while  it  may  also  be  insidiously 
iimparting  to  their  blood  some  deleterious  matter 
'  which  may  at  some  future  time  break  out  in  fever, 
cancer,  or  some  disorder  which  cannot  be  accounted 
:for  and  no  apparent  means  have  produced,  ending 
.  in  the  ruin  of  their  constitutions  through  constant 
•  excitement  of  the  system  by  improper  remedies, 
and  by  producing  an  ever-recurring  irregularity 
in  the  working  of  the  machinery,  which  must 
.undermine  the  health,  and  finally  destroy  life. 

The  over-careless,  on  the  other  hand,  seem  to 
:  fancy  that  personal  attention  is  an  effeminate  or 
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unnecessary  task.  They  think  that,  come  what 
may,  nature  will  look  after  herself,  and  deem  the 
duty  of  care  for  the  body  as  dull  and  ennuyeux 
a  piece  of  business  as  care  for  the  soul.  Wealth, 
ambition,  eager  hopes,  or  anxious  fears,  will  make 
the  governing  mind  of  man  neglect  its  perishable 
casket,  while  he  pursues,  with  never-resting  race, 
exhausting  energy,  the  equally  perishable  phantom 
which  he  seeks  to  grasp.  Pleasure,  with  its  hypo- 
critically painted  mask  of  happiness,  urges  the 
young  onwaixl  on  its  slippery  path,  until  they 
find,  often  too  late,  that  the  sword  has  worn  out 
the  scabbard.  The  fatigued  organs,  overtasked 
by  constant  use  and  the  want  of  necessary  repose, 
droop  exhausted  as  they  pass  the  limits  of  their 
prescribed  duties,  incapable  of  further  action, 
wrecked  and  useless.  In  the  case  of  the  one 
the  mechanism  is  deranged  by  the  accumidation 
of  mildew  and  the  corroding  rust,  in  the  other 
destroyed  by  constant  friction  and  the  want  of 
oil.  We  recollect  reading  in  our  school-days  of 
some  ancient  philosopher  who  wished  that  a  win- 
dow could  be  placed  in  every  heart ;  but  if  a 
window  could  reveal  to  us  every  liver,  how  many 
a  one  who  is  now  worshipped  as  the  spotless  lily 
of  the  vale,  or  turned  to  as  the  strongest  oak  of 
the  forest,  would  be  avoided  as  the  upas  tree; 
and  as  the  poisoned  fruit  shone  forth,  and  the 
pestilential  air  that  surrounded  them  rose  in  the 
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atmospliere,  their  worshippers  would  start  from 
them  in  terror,  or  shun  them  in  disgust. 

Nothing-  hut  abstinence  from  the  injurious 
habits  which  cause  our  maladies  can  effect  their 
cure ;  but  to  ensure  a  change,  a  really  radical 
change,  in  them,  requires  care,  self-control,  moral 
courage,  and  often  length  of  time ;  for  although 
most  constitutions  at  an  early  period  of  derange- 
ment may  be  restored  to  their  equilibrium,  yet 
the  restoration  can  seldom  or  never  be  affected  by 
sudden  measures.  Nature  is  averse  to  shocks  of 
any  kind.  The  eye  unaccustomed  to  strong 
light,  left  long  in  total  darkness,  would  quickly 
lose  its  elastic  power  of  expansion  and  contractipn. 
If  we  seldom  or  never  walk,  we  become  fatigued 
the  moment  we  take  exercise ;  and  let  the  sun's 
rays  fall  suddenly  on  the  enervated  pupil,  and  the 
chance  will  be  that  total  blindness  will  result.  Let 
the  sedentary  student  or  indolent  lounger  be  com- 
1  pelled  to  \dolent  exertion,  and  he  will  drop  pro- 
r  strated  in  the  effort ;  but  let  the  eye  be  gradually 
accustomed  to  the  various  shades  of  light  and 
.  gloom,  and  its  lost  power  will  be  restored  again ; 
and  let  the  enervated  son  of  luxury  begin  his 
pedestrian  exercise  by  moderate  degrees,  fatigue 
will  disappear,  and  a  healthful  circulation  will 
nerve  his  worn-out  energies,  and  renew  the 
vitality  of  his  system. 

E-egularity  is  the  keystone  which  gives  firm- 
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ness  to  habitj  and  is  constantly  its  twin  sister. 
Nature^  in  all  her  proceedings^  moves  in  an  orderly 
and  regular  way.  Summer  gently  succeeds  spring, 
autumn,  witli  her  falling  leaf,  trembles  onward, 
and  winter  by  degrees  spreads  her  winding-sheet 
over  the  earth,  and  with  each  wandering  sunbeam 
writes  on  that  cerecloth  in  characters  of  light  the 
glorious  word,  "  Resurgam.^'  Childhood  springs 
unconsciously  into  youth ;  youth  steps  into  man- 
hood in  his  full  pride ;  another  step  brings  on  old 
age,  with  his  supporting  crutches,  looking  back 
wonderingly  as  to  when  hurrying  time  had  called 
him  into  being.  Nature  loves  regularity.  It  is 
her  very  life ;  but,  be  it  understood,  regularity 
does  not  imply  monotony.  There  may  be  and 
ought  to  be  diversity  of  action  with  regularity  of" 
principle.  It  is  an  equal  law  of  nature.  The 
spring  has  its  chills,  the  summer  day  its  storms, 
autumn  mingles  flowers  with  her  fruits,  and  old 
winter  has  its  bright  and  sunny  moments.  Thus, 
while  regularity  of  principle  is  the  most  important 
point  of  habit,  monotony  of  action  is  as  injurious, 
for  the  constant  wear  and  tear  of  any  oj'gan  or 
faculty,  which  compels  the  others  to  inaction, 
necessarily  injures  both.  The  surest  test  of  health 
is,  then,  that  the  various  parts  of  our  frame  per-  • 
form  with  ease  and  regularity  their  appointed, 
tasks.  For  the  appetite  to  ask  for  its  food  at  the  ■ 
same  unvarying  hours,  for  digestion  to  perform  i 
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its  office  witli  ease  and  similar  punctuality^  for 
the  heavy  eyelid  to  call  for  nature's  total  rest  at 
the  same  returning  period,  and  for  consciousness 
to  arouse  uncalled  to  renewed  effort  at  the  same 
stated  hour,  are  the  most  simple  but  surest  signs 
of  health. 

As  society  is  at  present  constituted,  some  of  its 
most  arbitrary  enactments  have  the  most  per- 
nicious tendency,  not  only  to  healthy  but  to  happi- 
;  ness.  Young  ladies  are  now  instructed,  not  for 
I  the  quiet  home-sealing  duties  of  domestic  life,  but 
:  are  urged  and  excited  on  to  the  acquirement  of 
;  dazzling  accomplishments,  which  shall  enable 
1  them  to  secure  some  man  in  the  trap  of  home-life, 
'  while  they  are  in  no  way  instructed  how  to  keep 
Ihim  there  when  they  have  secured  him.  The 
^  only  culinary  direction  now  given  by  fashionable 
:  mothers  to  their  fascinating  daughters  is  old  Mrs. 
I  Glasse's  well-known,  sententious,  and  extremely 
-sensible  introduction  to  the  cookery  of  game, 
■•which  we  respectfully  quote — "First  catch  your 
;  hare  I "  After  that  comes  how  to  put  him  in  a 
-stew,  which  is  proceeded  with  on  the  most  ap- 
;  proved  plan  of  Soyer  himself — that  of  extracting 
I  as  much  as  possible  of  the  principle  of  the  viands. 
!  Therefore,  from  the  covjngalis  obedientum  is  ex- 
tracted as  much  of  the  concentrated  essence  of 
"millinery  as  can  possibly  be  squeezed  out.  The 
;happiness  of  man,  that  greatest  of  all  earthly  bless- 
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ings,  whose  briglit  hopes  are  committed  by  God 
to  woman's  especial  care,  becomes  withered  on 
the  burning  sands  of  pleasure,  or  wrecked  on  the 
cold  iceberg  of  selfishness.  To  dress  in  full  dress, 
or,  in  plain  words,  to  undress  as  much  as  society 
will  permit  its  optic  nerves  to  gaze  on  with  phi- 
losophy; to  express  contempt  for  all  domestic 
knowledge  :  to  acquire  a  vitiated  taste  for  imitating 
the  dress,  pursuits,  and  manners  of  men,  seems 
the  imfeminine  order  of  the  day.  Fashion  reign- 
ing the  supreme  god  of  society,  the  young  man, 
too,  bends  down  as  its  votary,  assumes  the  lan- 
guishing effeminacy  of  womanhood,  sits  on  his 
horse  with  idle  lounging,  while  he  lispingly  urges 
on  the  fair  horse-breaker  as  she  clears  the  fence 
he  would  not  dare  to  face.  Or  he  saunters 
about  some  club,  "  aw'ing"  and  "  yaw'ing"  forth 
anathemas  on  the  military  authorities  because 
some  Lord  Poodle's  commanding  flute  has  been 
rejected  at  the  Horse  Guards  as  unfit  for  putting 
the  troops  through  their  manoeuvres.  Or  see  him 
stretched,  with  imitative  weakness,  on  the  couch 
of  ease,  exacting  the  tribute  of  woman's  busy 
hand  to  minister  to  his  luxurious  and  self-pam- 
pered helplessness.  The  naturally  invigorating 
pursuits  of  childhood  are  changed  into  channels 
of  pleasure,  to  exhaust  its  strength  and  ruin  its 
yet  immature  constitution.  Age  is  compelled  to 
bow  down  to  infancy,  and  nature's  very  laws  them- 
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selves  are  defied,  as  tlie  duties  of  night  and  day- 
reverse  their  order  in  the  pursuits  of  life,  excite- 
ment being  the  culminating  point  of  all  desire. 
But  these  unnatural  hours,  these  vitiated  tastes 
and  intoxicating  habits,  tend  not  only  to  the  de- 
moralization of  Home,  but  become  the  seeds  of 
corporeal  suffering.  And  as  each  besotted  votary 
bows  soul  and  body  before  the  demon  of  fashion, 
angels  weep  as  they  write  the  record  that  another 
slave  has  been  chained  to  the  altar  of  the  chame- 
leon god.  Should  society  go  on  in  the  same  ratio, 
a  few  more  years  and  we  may  expect  to  hear  such 
dialogues  as  these : 

Fanny. — Dear  Alice,  what  do  you  intend  wear- 
ing next  ball  ? 

Alice. — I  think  I  shall  wear  a  dark  Garibaldi 
moustache;  it  will  give  effect  to  my  teeth. 

Fanny. — I  wore  the  Grand  Sultan's  imperial 
last  assembly ;  and  as  one  cannot  always  be  in  the 
same  style,  E-oss  is  to  come  and  dress  me  a  lovely 
harbe  Napoleon;  it  gives  such  a  piquancy  of  ex- 
pression. 

Alice. — George  says  that,  out  of  compliment  to 
cousin  Maude,  he  intends  to  wear  a  bunch  of  lilies 
of  the  valley  as  pendants  to  his  whiskers. 

Fanny. — Only  fancy,  Alice,  dear!  that  old  horror 
I  of  a  Duke  of  Cambridge  has  forbidden  the  90th 
Hussars  to  appear  on  parade  with  flowers  in  their 
•  whiskers. 
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Alice. — Tlie  old  curmudgeon  !  I  heartily  wish 
he  may  have  a  good  fit  of  whooping-cough  or 
attack  of  measles,  to  make  him  fancy  himself 
young  again  for  a  little  while,  and  teach  him  to 
have  some  feeling  towards  his  officers.  However, 
George  says  only  flowers  are  forbidden,  so  he 
intends  appearing  in  a  moustache  of  bird  of  Para- 
dise tail,  and  a  lovely  pair  of  tufts  in  his  whiskers 
of  crimson  marabout  feathers.  Crimson  and  gold  ! 
Now,  isn't  that  exquisite  taste? — 'twill  just  suit 
his  complexion. 

There  is  nothing  to  smile  at  in  this  suggestive 
colloquy,  as  that  is  what  we  really  are  fast  arriving 
at;  and,  boldly  appealing  to  common  sense,  we  ask, 
from  this  very  prominent  feature  of  to-day's  so- 
ciety, what  sort  of  couples  can  be  extracted  from 
it  for  the  realisation  of  domestic  comfort  and  a 
happy  home?  On  the  one  hand  are  habits  of 
thought  which  can  make  nothing  but  the  ignorant 
housekeeper,  the  unfaithful  wife,  and  negligent 
mother,  and  on  the  other  germinates  the  drunk- 
ard, the  gambler,  and  the  debauchee;  the  in- 
temperance and  excesses  of  both  terminating  in 
bodily  suffering,  premature  decay,  or  a  state  of 

chronic  disease. 

In  the  attainment  of  health  in  general,  all  is  not 

accomplished  when  every  bodily  want  has  been 
attended  to,  for  our  physical  and  mental  systems 
are  so  firmly  knit  together  that  one  cannot  sufferi 
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■vnthout  the  other  sympathising  with  it.  Agony  of 
body  destroys  the  whole  tone  of  the  mind.  Mental 
anguish^  in  like  manner,  incapacitates  the  corporeal 
organs  from  performing  their  ordinary  duties. 
Diet^  refreshment,  exercise,  and  rest,  are  then  as 
important  for  the  healthful  support  of  the  one  as 
for  the  healthful  support  of  the  other.  Religion, 
knowledge,  cheerfulness,  and  peace,  are  as  need- 
ful to  promote  the  existence  of  the  one,  as  food, 
exercise,  and  sleep,  are  requisite  for  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  other  ;  but  that  the  mind  is  the  more 
powerful  of  the  twin  natures  is  evident,  and  it 
can  wear  out  its  fellow-clay  far  more  quickly  than 
its  fellow-clay  can  exhaust  its  power.  For  in- 
stance, take  the  scholar,  the  diplomatist,  the 
highly  educated  and  thoughtful,  whose  working 
tools  are  the  brain — and  he  cannot  compete  in 
physical  strength  and  robustness  with  the  labourer 
who  ploughs  his  field,  whose  mind  seldom  rises 
above  the  hopes  and  fears  of  present  provision, 
and  whose  tools  are  his  muscles,  his  sinews,  and 
his  bones. 

Relaxation  and  serenity  are,  then,  as  necessary 
for  the  mind  as  sleep  and  food  for  our  frame. 
The  man  who  comes  home  mentally  fatigued 
.  from  his  labours  in  the  outer  world  as  much  needs 
1  a  cheerful  welcome  as  a  substantial  dinner ;  but  if, 
;  On  his  return,  instead  of  the  kind  greetings  and 
•  substantial  dinner,  he  finds  domestic  frowns,  dis- 
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orderly  children,  displays  of  selfishness^  or  the 
Keen  thorns  of  cold  indifference,  his  worn  mind 
will  seek  in  his  club,  the  divan,  or  even  in  gam- 
bling, that  refreshment  for  his  jaded  spirit  which 
he  has  vainly  sought  in  his  own  home.  Cheer- 
fulness, good  humour,  patience,  and  self-denial 
are  as  needful  provisions  for  the  renewal  of  man's 
mental  energies,  as  beef,  mutton,  and  plum-pud- 
ding are  for  his  physical  appetite.  "  Better  is  a 
dinner  of  herbs  where  love  is  than  a  stalled  ox 
and  hatred  therewith,"  is  a  proverb  of  the  wise 
king.  The  Home  Nurse  must,  therefore,  be  as 
careful  to  provide  for  those  under  her  care,  not 
only  a  proper  dietary  for  the  body,  but  a  bright 
and  happy  dietary  for  the  spirit  also,  for  let  her 
bear  in  mind  that  when  the  one  fails  the  other 
also  languishes.  A  just  equilibrium  in  exercise, 
enjoyment,  and  rest,  both  of  mind  and  body,  is 
not  only  a  proof  of  health,  but  a  positive  necessity 
for  its  perfect  continuance.  The  nervous  system 
of  man  is  just  as  delicate  and  susceptible  as  it  is 
in  woman,  a  fact  she,  unfortunately  for  her  own 
peace  and  happiness,  too  often  ignores,  imagining 
that  his  affections  may  be  trifled  with,  his  feelings 
wounded,  his  heart  tortured,  without  the  smallest 
need  for  compunction  or  forbearance  on  her  part ; 
,  and  this  it  is  that  often  changes  the  honeymoon 
into  a  winter's  day,  and  turns  the  old  father's 
footsteps  from  the  young  bridegroom's  door. 
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And  now,  crossing  the  threshold  of  Home,  we 
will  look  into  its  daily  matter-of-fact  proceedings 
and  existences.  Here  humanity  treads  onward  in 
her  path  of  life,  owing  it  its  usual  tribute  of  suffer- 
ing and  sickness,  yet  often  for  years  unconscious 
of  its  debt,  and  thinking  only  of  the  things  of  the 
present  coming  hours,  while  a  God  of  love  hides 
from  our  immediate  sight  our  tears  and  our 
shroud,  veiling  them,  that  we  may  not  be  stayed 
by  terror  in  the  performance  of  our  appointed 
duties,  nevertheless  giving  us  daily  examples  of 
the  fact  for  us  to  look  upon  and  meditate,  to  keep 
alive  in  our  remembrance  that  our  turn  must  come. 
To-day  is  not  as  yesterday,  nor  will  to-morrow  be 
as  to-day.  Day  and  night  succeed  each  other  in 
regular  course,  yet  no  hour  of  the  one  day  can 
exactly  assimilate  its  practice  with  the  most  mo- 
notonous daily  acts  of  the  other.  So  is  it  with 
our  corporeal  frame.  The  heart  beats,  the  lungs 
breathe,  the  blood  circulates,  and  vitality  goes  on 
in  each  individual  of  a  family  with  the  same  regu- 
larity, yet  the  sensations  or  the  results  of  the 
internal  labour  of  no  two  persons  will  have  been 
exactly  alike.  Shades  of  difference  will  have 
occurred  in  the  physical  actions  of  each,  caused  by 
the  different  textures,  sizes,  and  qualities  of  their 
formation,  and  yet  health  may  be  perfect  in  all  at 
■  the  same  moment,  though  the  ultimate  tendency 
.  in  each  mechanism  may  be  working  to  the  exhaus- 
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tion  of  one  organ  in  one  individual  differently 
from  that  which  is  effected  in  another.  God  com- 
mands us  to  look  at  His  Omnipotence^  and  own 
that  the  very  hairs  of  our  head  are  all  numbered, 
and  that  a  sparrow  cannot  fall  to  the  ground  with- 
out His  will.  Nevertheless,  we  are,  it  is  plain, 
placed  here  on  earth  for  active  purposes;  our 
energies,  impulses,  and  instincts,  clearly  instruct- 
ing us  in  the  lesson,  "  Onward,  and  labour;"  and 
while  exertion  and  labour  wear  and  tear  our 
nature.  His  Almighty  love  has  appointed  rules  for 
the  healthy  government  of  our  different  consti-. 
tutions,  in  different  climates  and  under  differ- 
ent circumstances,  giving  power  to  the  human 
mind  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  healing  agen- 
cies and  preserving  means  necessary  to  all  in  their 
allotted  sphere.  And  in  the  simple  observations 
of  daily  life  the  Home  Nurse  will  soon  learn  the 
different  requirements  of  those  who  surround  her. 
Some  general  habits  of  diet,  exercise,  amusement, 
and  rest,  may  easily  be  adopted,  the  simplicity 
and  regularity  of  which  wiU  not  only  suit  all,  but 
be  conducive  to  the  general  health  of  the  family. 
Early  rising,  strict  cleanliness,  plain  diet,  regular 
hours  of  meals  and  rest,  and  a  general  cheerfulness 
and  good  humour  pervading  all  the  concerns  of 
domestic  life,  are  the  leading  principles  for  form- 
ing a  not  only  healthy  but  a  happy  home.  "  Pre-  ^ 
vention  is  better  than  cure,"  and  woman,  as  mis-  \ 
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tress  of  home,  holds  a  position  for  which  she  is 
responsible,  not  only  to  man,  but  to  God.  Of  each 
individual  composing  her  little  domestic  kingdom 
she  is  in  a  measure  the  physical  guardian,  and  it 
is  her  duty  as  such  to  adopt,  according  to  the 
temperament,  sex,  age,  climate,  habits,  or  pro- 
fession of  each,  those  necessary  cares  for  the  pre- 
servation of  health,  the  equilibrium  of  which  cir- 
cumstances so  constantly  derange ;  to  avoid  all 
needless  causes  of  disease  or  sorrow,  and  to  en- 
courage and  support  that  of  vigorous  existence 
and  mental  happiness. 

We  would  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of 
nervousness,  as  this  so  often  comes  under  the  head 
of  what  may  be  called  domestic  indisposition ;  nor 
is  there  any  disorder  that  is  so  often  merely  a  fic- 
titious complaint,  induced  by  either  luxury  or 
indolence,  or  one  which  tends  more  to  the  misery 
and  discomfort  of  home.  Young  men,  never  take 
for  your  wives  young  ladies  who  profess  extreme 
sensitiveness  of  nerve,  or  you  will  some  day  find 
that  the  interesting  and  pretty  little  weakness 
will,  when  it  is  gold-ringed,  become  a  crushing 
machine  of  hydraulic  power,  or,  if  it  remain  in 
its  little  wasp  shape,  will  be  capable  of  stinging 
and  lacerating  the  hearts  of  all  around  it. 

The  nerves  of  the  human  frame  are  of  two 
kinds — the  physical  or  bodily,  and  the  mental  or 
moral.     "Where  the  physical  nerves  have  their 
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origin  we  leave  the  learned  to  answer,  but  their 
dissemination  like  network  over  our  whole  frame 
admits  of  no  doubt.  We  cannot  pierce  the  skin 
with  a  needle  in  a  single  spot  but  we  shrink  from 
its  contact  with  a  cry  of  pain.  Our  moral  nerves, 
or  the  nerves  of  thought,  we  suppose  have  their 
birthplace  in  the  brain,  from  whence  they  spring 
to  afiFect  our  mental  being,  but  they  seldom  be- 
come positively  diseased  unless  their  source  be 
deranged.  They  are,  nevertheless,  subject  to  dis- 
organization and  suffering  by  the  disorganization 
and  suffering  of  the  body  to  which  they  are  united, 
by  a  mysterious  sympathy  which  we  do  not  at- 
tempt to  explain  or  even  ourselves  to  comprehend ; 
but  let  us  be  prostrated  by  fever,  the  nerves  of 
the  mind  will  become  sympathetically  affected, 
and  reason  lose  her  sway.  Mental  excesses  cause 
diseases  of  the  mind  as  much  as  corporeal 
excesses  disease  the  body.  Excess  of  study — 
excess  of  thought — excess  of  grief  or  joy — excess 
of  exciting  pleasures  or  amusements — excess  of 
continued  hope  or  fear — as  much  destroys  nature's 
equilibrium,  by  concentrating  the  fire  of  our 
system  in  the  great  laboratory  of  our  moral 
existence,  as  excess  of  food  would  call  its  forces 
to  the  stomach,  for  where  the  seat  of  exertion  is 
there  vitality  will  concentrate  her  strongest  motive 
power;  therefore,  in  cases  of  either  nervous 
debility  or  excitement,  produced  by  over- exertion. 
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of  -what  kind  soever  it  may  be^  of  tlie  mental 
faculties,  the  labour  of  action  must  be  drawn  to 
a  diiferent  part,  in  order  to  diffuse  its  great  agent 
equally  through  the  whole  system.    The  overladen 
mind  must  lay  down  its  burden  and  have  rest, 
and  turn  to  physical  exertion,  and  place  itself  on 
the  lighter  dietary  of  not  only  bodily  action,  but 
mentally  cheerful  and  exhilarating  pursuits.  Be- 
fore leaving  this  subject  we  will  say  a  few  words 
on  imaginary  nerves,  which  have  no  more  to  do 
with  the  physical  or  moral  nervous  system  we 
have  been  speaking  of  than  sneaking  hypocrisy 
has  to  do  with  real  religion ;  yet  they  often  so 
faithfully  imitate  the  anguish  and  sufferings  of 
the  real,  that  their  evil  parent  claims  for  them  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  truth ;  but  the  ebulli- 
tions of  bad  temper  no  more  imply  suffering  nerves 
than  the  eructations  of  a  foully  filled  stomach 
;  imply  that  it  is  diseased.    It  is  simply  an  indi- 
1  cation  of  an  accumulation  of  filthy  gas,  which 
:  needs  dislodgment,  and  that  is  all.    Paroxysms  of 
1  passion,   floods   of    tears,   the  ever-exhausting 
I  moanings  of  selfishness,  the  spasmodic  efforts  of 
•  self-will,  and  the  silly  puling  and  muling  of  indo- 
lence, are  unfortunately  too  often  mistaken  for  the 
effects  of  suffering,  and  alas  !  how  often  are  they 
not  found  in  the  very  head  and  heart  of  home,  exer- 
cising their  disorderly  passions,  and  claiming  for 
their  inordinate  calls  the  sympathy  which  is  due 
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but  to  real  suffering.  What  comments  could  not 
Sir  Cresswell  Cresswell  write  on  this  surreptitious 
disease;  and  men  are  so  easily  governed  by  kind- 
ness and  disinterested  affection,  that  it  amounts 
to  cruelty  and  ungenerous  heartlessness  to  attempt 
to  rule  them  by  the  coercion  of  woman's  weakness. 
From  the  cradle  to  the  grave  it  is  woman  who 
makes  man  what  he  is  to  be  and  is. 

The  habits  of  childhood  are  most  important  in 
their  results  on  after-life.  Accustom  children 
as  soon  as  they  can  run  to  the  impressions  of  cold, 
light  clothing,  the  external  use  of  cold  water,  and 
no  coming  to  the  fire  for  warmth;  this  will  greatly 
contribute  to  their  health  and  strength,  for  the 
natural  activity  of  childhood,  called  into  action, 
promotes  the  circulation,  keeps  the  blood  at  a 
proper  temperature,  and  causes  the  skin  to  be  firm 
and  elastic,  creating  for  the  child  a  natural  cover- 
ing far  better  than  that  of  accumulated  clothing, 
because  the  skin,  instructed  by  use,  in  performing 
the  action  of  its  organization,  guards  the  fibres  it 
covers,  and  protects  them  from  that  painful  im- 
tability  which  cold  produces  on  a  weak  and  re- 
laxed tissue. 

The  habit  of  plying  children  with  the  stimulus 
of  medicine  each  time  they  gorge  to  repletion,  or 
are  disordered  by  a  mixture  of  various  kinds  of 
food,  diverts  the  digestive  organs  from  their  usual 
action,  and  is  an  extremely  bad  practice.  The 
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sickness  and  headaclie  incident  to  an  overloaded 
stomach  will  pass  off  as  soon  as  the  muscles  of 
the  over-pressed-down  organ  can  gain  space  to 
act,  and  to  effect  this  desired  freedom  of  internal 
action  all  that  is  requisite  is  to  keep  the  little 
patient  on  a  plain  liquid  diet  of  tea,  broth,  cold 
water,  and  as  little  solid  food  as  possible,  or  a 
summary  ejectment  may  be  effected  by  a  common 
home  emetic,  if  needful;  but  nature,  left  to  herself, 
wiU  perform  her  own  work  of  restoration  far  better 
than  art  can  do. 

Frequently  physicing  children,  with  even  the 
simplest  medicines,  is  extremely  injudicious,  for 
the  constant  excitement  of  their  yet  unformed 
tissues  and  fibres  must  tend  to  exhaust  their 
elasticity  before  their  powers  of  resistance  are 
attained,  thus  debilitating  by  over-work  all  the 
elements  of  nature  before  they  are  positively 
matured,  and,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  paradox, 
ruining  the  constitution  before  it  is  formed. 

Children,  particularly  boys,  with  their  buoyant 
spirits  and  lovang  hearts,  often  adopt  for  their 
playmate  and  companion  some  pet  puppy  or  dog, 
nor  is  there  anything  in  any  way  blameable  in 
this ;  but  a  strict  examination  of  the  animal  by  the 
Home  Nurse  is  necessary,  because  the  healthiest 
is  liable  to  be  infected  by  the  disorder  called  the 
mange,  and  we  have  heard  it  affirmed  by  medical 
friends  that  ringworm  and  other  cutaneous  affec- 
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tions  may  be  introduced  into  the  youthful  system 
by  handling  their  favorites  in  this  state,  and 
children  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  visit  any  kind 
of  animal  that  is  diseased. 

Fond  mothers  will  now  smile  with  supercilious 
contempt  as  we  boldly  advance  not  only  the  moral 
but  the  physical  importance  of  that  now  almost 
totally  exploded  virtue,  filial  obedience,  exploded, 
it  is  true,  from  common  life,  but  still  registered  in 
the  unchanging  law  of  God,  where  its  neglect  is 
ever  deemed  an  accursed  thing  before  the  eye  of 
Heaven.  The  cause  of  this  domestic  misrule  does 
not,  of  course,  proceed  from  love,  but  from  indolence 
in  the  parents,  who,  were  their  children  to  tell  as 
many  falsehoods  in  a  week,  on  different  points,  as 
they  do  in  one  day  on  that  of  obedience,  they 
would  rouse  themselves  to  the  necessity  of  inflict- 
ing punishment  for  the  correction  of  this  grievous 
offfence.  "  Late  hours  are  bad  for  you,  my  Fanny, 
therefore  I  cannot  allow  you  to  sit  up  but  jMiss 
Fanny,  not  intending  that  her  will  should  be 
thwarted,  cries  and  teases;  so,  for  "peace  sake,'' 
that  purring,  satanic  whisper  of  the  author  of 
all  evil,  Miss  Fanny  sits  up,  to  the  injury  of  her 
health  and  the  sealing  a  lie  on  her  mother's  lips. 
The  child  wants  some  pleasure  or  dainty  incom- 
patible with  its  age,  or  injurious  to  its  health. 
"  You  shall  not  have  it,  sir,"  thunders  out  Pater- 
familias, in  a  tone  which  would  terrify  his  own 
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troop  of  dragoous;  but  Master  Edward  is  not 
quite  so  easily  frightened,  so  lie  persistently  kicks 
and  roars  till  he  has  got  the  pass-word,  "  Give  it 
him  for  peace  sake/'  sealing  the  falsehood  on  that 
father's  lips  whose  life-blood  would  be  shed  to  up- 
hold the  integrity  of  his  word.  "  You  must  take 
this  medicine,  my  darling/'  coaxingly  but  timidly 
urges  the  anxious  mother,  "and  then  you  shall 
have  your  new  wax  doll,  but  not  until  then  j"  but 
as  little  Missy  has  no  fancy  for  physic,  and  has  a 
fancy  for  wax  dolls,  she  cries  and  screams  in 
answer  to  all  persuasions,  well  knowing  by  ex- 
perience the  power  of  the  lachrymose  argument ; 
and  having  excited  the  infant  blood  to  double 
accession  of  fever,  it  will  be  fortunate  if  medical 
skill  can  now  have  power  to  save  her  young  life. 
The  difference  between  spoiling  and  indulging 
children  is  simply  in  the  observance  of  certain 
rules.  Prompt  obedience,  buoyancy  of  spirit, 
bright  and  genial  impulses,  uncontrollable  efforts 
for  the  exercise  of  the  developing  energies,  and  a 
glad  enjoyment  of  the  consciousness  of  life,  are 
the  natural  motive  agencies  of  the  young,  and  to 
quench  their  energy  or  forbid  their  gladness  is 
both  cruel  and  sinful ;  therefore  let  every  fond, 
faithful,  and  indulgent  mother  give  every  latitude 

■  to  childhood  that  is  compatible  with  common 
•  sense,  shutting  her  eyes  to  innocent  excesses ;  but 

■  when  once  restraint  has  been  commanded,  let 
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obedience  be  enforced.  It  is  the  selfish  and  sin- 
ful indulgence  of  momentary  ease  by  momentary 
submission  which  has  engendered  in  the  young 
of  the  present  day  that  contempt  for  home 
authority  which  must  necessarily  tend,  not  only  to 
the  demoralisation  of  society,  but  bring  upon  the 
child-victims  of  mistaken  love  a  future  hard 
struggle  with  the  world,  which  we  often  see  ending 
in  the  ruin  of  fortune,  health,  happiness,  and, 
we  add,  with  trembling,  of  their  own  souls  in 
eternity. 

Were  it  asked  at  what  age  a  young  child  ought 
to  be  taught  obedience,  we  should  answer,  as  soon, 
as  it  can  reason  sufficiently  to  assert  its  will  it 
should  learn  to  submit  to  that  of  its  parents ;  nor 
are  harsh  means  necessary  to  impress  on  the  ten- 
der, plastic  mind  of  infancy  the  authority  of  those 
who  love  it.  Its  instinctively  clinging  heart  can 
distinguish  between  the  voice  of  caressing  and 
that  of  displeasure,  and  knows  the  value  of  a  kiss 
long  before  its  untaught  lips  can  lisp  the  word. 
How  often  do  we  see  these  little  endearing  crea- 
tures rather  choose  the  severest  punishments  than 
suffer  the  doom  of  the  unkissed  "good  night." 
If  the  parent  would  willingly  submit  the  child  to 
the  suffering  of  the  surgeon^s  knife  to  secure  its 
future  health  of  body,  why,  from  mere  motives  of 
indolence  or  selfishness,  refuse  it  the  aid  it  needs 
to  secure  its  moral  happiness  ? 
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Could  the  acquirement  of  the  habit  of  these 
tempestuous  argunients  avail  in  after  years,  there 
might  be  some  reason  for  permitting  their  indul- 
gence; but  were  Cornet  ,  of  the  126th  Hus- 
sars, to  apply  to  the  Commander-in-chief  for  a 
troop,  and  he  could  not  obtain  it  at  the  minute, 
■we  ask  him  what  would  be  the  effect  on  His  Royal 
Highness  if  he  were  suddenly  to  throw  himself  flat 
on  his  back  on  the  floor,  and,  kicking  up  his 
booted  and  spurred  heels,  declare  that  he  would 
not  get  up  until  he  had  his  commission.  Albeit 
the  Duke  is  known  to  be  as  benevolent  as  he  is 
brave  and  noble,  we  almost  doubt,  nevertheless,  of 
the  success  of  the  young  man^s  domestic  argu- 
ment. "The  child  is  father  of  the  man"  has 
been  truly  said  by  one  of  our  great  poets ;  sow, 
then,  in  the  soil  of  the  infant  heart,  not  the  seed 
which  may  grow  into  weeds,  that  must  be  cut 
down,  but  sow  the  seed  which  shall  grow  and 
strengthen  into  the  plant  that  shall  bloom  in 
beauty,  sweetness,  and  usefulness,  in  this  fleeting 
world,  and  bring  forth  fruit  for  eternity. 

Air,  exercise,  and  early  hours,  are  the  most 
important  points  for  securing  the  health  of  chil- 
dren. No  child  under  five  years  ought  to  sit  up 
after  seven  o'clock.  In  summer  they  should  be 
up  with  the  lark,  and,  like  her,  stretching  their 
little  limbs  in  the  open  air,  and  singing  their 
hymns  of  praise  to  the  Giver  of  their  gladness. 
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Young  children  generally  have  the  organs  of  the 
brain  too  early  developed.  Precocious  talent  is 
the  envied  pride  of  parents;  but  when  a  child 
gives  indication,  let  it  be  permitted  to  exercise  it 
unstimulated  by  mental  labour.  Leave  it  to  its 
natural  inquisitiveness  and  let  the  muscular  frame 
be  strengthened  before  imposing  the  fatigue  of 
study.  Children  manifesting  a  predisposition  to 
reflective  pursuits  should  not  be  taught  to  read 
before  the  ages  of  five  and  six,  when  the  mental 
power,  supported  by  the  physical,  will  have  at- 
tained a  firmer  and  stronger  tone  than  it  would 
if  earlier  forced  into  action. 

Plain,  wholesome,  and  simply  cooked  food  is 
the  best  diet  for  children ;  and  though  it  is  well  to 
vary  its  character,  in  order  to  accustom  the  di- 
gestive organs  to  various  kinds  of  food,  yet  but  a 
few  dishes  are  necessary  for  a  child's  meal,  such 
as  soup,  fish,  and  vegetables,  or  meat,  vegetables, 
and  pudding,  or  fruit,  with  bread  (which  is  indis- 
pensable for  a  child's  dinner) ;  but  all  exciting 
condiments  are  wrong,  as  nature  at  that  age  needs 
no  provocative  to  eat,  healthful  out-of-door  exer- 
cise being  her  own  and  sufficiently  appetising  sti- 
mulus. Pure,  cold  water,  and  plenty  of  it,  is  the 
best  drink.  All  pleasures  involving  the  necessity 
of  late  hours  should  be  sedulously  avoided. 

We  will  now  turn  to  the  necessities  of  old 
age,  which,  though  it  does  not  lay  claim  to 
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the  impotent  wants  of  infancy,  in  a  moral 
point  of  view  has  far  greater  needs.  If  in- 
fency  is  helpless  from  its  immature  organiza- 
tion,  old  age  totters  in  its  debility  from  the 
worn-out  state  of  its  energies;  and  often,  in 
double  weakness,  from  the  trials  and  sorrows  of 
life  having  as  much  exhausted  the  power  of  mental 
endurance  as  the  wear  and  tear  of  labour  has 
paralysed  the  physical  system.  We  are  too  prone 
to  turn,  with  a  frown  of  displeasure,  or  an  ejacula- 
tion of  impatience,  from  its  querulous  or  moaning 
tones,  forgetful  of  the  bitter  waters,  or  the  fiery 
furnace,  in  which  their  lot  may  have  been  cast ; 
their  old  hearts  often  bleeding  with  wounds  never 
to  be  healed,  and  still  festering  with  the  remem- 
brance of  disappointed  hopes,  withered  affections, 
lost  ties,  wrecked  fortunes ;  and  now  turning  their 
mournful  thoughts  on  the  looming,  and  now  visibly 
waving  shroud.  They  are  standing  at  eternity's 
gateway,  and  it  is  not  well  for  us  to  let  them 
stand  alone  on  its  sacred  threshold.  To  soothe 
their  giiefs;  to  elevate  their  souls;  to  alleviate 
their  sufferings ;  to  keep  from  them  all  that  may 
provoke  into  existence  the  evil  passions  for  whicb 
they  must  so  soon  render  an  account ;  to  antici- 
pate every  little  want  and  enjoyment,  and,  above 
all,  to  feed  to  the  full  their  care-worn  hearts  with 
sympathising  comfort  and  tender  watchfulness,  is 
the  God-appointed  duty  of  every  man-son  and 
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every  woman-daughter.  This,  more  than  all,  will 
induce  old  age  to  raise  its  head  from  the  chains  of 
ambition,  or  the  grovelling  slavery  of  riches,  and 
tempt  them,  by  the  winning  smile  of  fondness,  to 
seek  the  higher  Love  from  the  humble  stepping- 
stone  of  human  affection. 

But,  for  the  aged  who  refuse  to  listen  to  the 
voice  of  religion,  who  still  wilfully  cling  to  their 
idols  of  dust,  and  stand  in  tears,  tottering  on  the 
shrines  of  their  false  gods,  what  can  we  say? 
There  is  a  cloud  in  the  sky,  so  dark,  so  heavy,  we 
cannot,  and  dare  not,  attempt  to  pierce  its  gloom, 
and  read  the  answer  that  is  written  there. 

But  let  us  turn  to  that  kind  old  tabernacle  of 
mouldering  clay,  with  its  immortal  tenant,  whose 
age  is  undying  youth,  that  looks  on  its  earthly, 
crumbling  dwelling  but  as  the  chrysalis  shell 
which  binds  him,  for  yet  a  moment,  to  this  passing 
world,  and  struggling  to  free  his  spirit  from  its 
dust,  he  sees  and  gazes  with  delight  on  its  still 
folded  angel  wing,  longing  to  spread  them  and 
speed  on  them,  upward,  upward,  to  his  eternal  home. 

The  worn-out  mechanism  of  old  age  demands 
peculiar  care,  with  regard  to  diet.  When  old 
people  can  digest  the  food  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed to,  no  change  in  their  habits  should  be 
made ;  but  if  pain,  or  flatulency,  announce  the  en- 
feebling of  the  digestive  organs,  and  appetite  fails, 
a  generous  liquid  and  bread  diet  should  be  pro- 
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vided  for  them,  in  the  form  of  nourishing  soups, 
and  tempting  meat  jellies,  milk,  and  farinaceous 
preparations,  taking  care  that  the  latter  are  well 
cooked.  Malt  drinks,  good  wines,  free  from 
acidity,  and  the  meals  served  at  regular  and  early 
hours  are  a  guide  to  the  Home  Nurse  for  securing 
the  comfort  of  those  whose  age  and  infirmity 
have  peculiar  claims  on  her  care  and  affection. 

The  physical  habits  of  old  people  should  always 
be  respected,  and  no  change  made  in  their  diet, 
dress,  or  modes  of  exercise,  until  exhausted  nature, 
by  her  cry  of  pain,  or  incompatibility  to  continue 
her  task,  herself  asks  for  alteration  for  her  ex- 
hausted powers ;  and,  when  a  change  is  deemed 
necessary,  it  should,  if  possible,  be  effected  in  a 
gradual  and  easy  manner  to  the  old  patient,  for 
shocks  are  as  dangerous  to  old  age,  and  even  more 
so,  than  to  helpless  infancy. 

The  old  are  subject  to  numerous  infirmities, 
which,  even  though  not  accompanied  by  suffering, 
demand  much  attention.  From  incapacity  to  take 
exercise,  the  perspiratory  discharges  acquire  an 
impurity  which  renders  the  greatest  watchfulness 
imperatively  necessary,  not  only  to  cleanse,  but 
to  keep  dry,  every  part  of  the  cutaneous  membrane 
which  is  subject  to  moisture.  When  this  is  not 
properly  attended  to,  sores  and  excoriations  of 
the  skin  will  ensue,  which  may  end  in  wounds^ 
that  exhausted  nature  has  no  longer  the  power  to 
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heal,  and  thus  suffering  is  induced,  which  may  only 
terminate  with  existence  itself.  This  point  of 
cleanliness,  however  disagreeable  to  the  patient, 
the  Home  Nurse  must  maintain  her  right  to  see 
enforced.  Better  for  the  Home  Nurse  to  submit 
to  the  harmless  scolding  of  her  patient  than,  for 
"peace  sake,"  to  permit  him  or  her  to  continue 
in  the  offensive  self-bath. 

Servants,  those  powerful  agents  and  aids  to 
our  domestic  comfort,  also  demaud  a  portion  of 
the  attention  of  the  Home  Nurse.  Every  position 
in  life  asks  for  some  tribute  from  another,  without 
which  its  powers  cannot  expand,  nor  the  end  and 
aim  of  its  purpose  be  realized.  Though,  in  the 
scale  of  society,  the  rank  of  the  domestic  is,  and 
ever  has  been,  and  is  appointed  such  by  God,  the 
inferior  position  to  that  of  his  master,  neverthe- 
less in  the  aggregate  of  human  necessities,  each 
is  equally  needful  to  the  other,  and  servants  have 
as  much  their  several  claims  on  us,  as  we  on  them. 
To  speak  to  them  in  a  tone  which  implies  that 
we  rank  them  with  the  unreasoning  brute;  to  be 
careless,  not  only  of  their  physical,  but  mental 
sufferings ;  to  be  indifferent  to  their  humble  hopes 
and  fears ;  and  to  live  among  them  as  the  mere 
ruler  of  a  cattle  herd,  is  to  quench  their  interest 
in  their  duty,  to  make  their  respect,  but  lip-utter- 
ance, and  to  stifle  in  them  that  love  which  prompts 
to  willing,  cheerful,  and  eager  obedience.  The 
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servant  who  looks  up  to  her  mistress,  to  one  whose 
knowledge  is  superior  to  her  own,  and  at  the  door 
of  whose  heart  she  may,  in  every  sorrow,  "  Knock, 
and  be  answered,"  will  soon  learn,  even  in  this 
age  of  household  anarchy,  to  be  as  true,  obedient, 
and  respectful,  as  the  recorded  hand-maidens  of 
the  olden  time.  To  chain  a  horse  to  an  iron, 
pillar,  and  then  urge  him  onward,  would  call  for 
the  interference  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  yet,  in  social  life,  this  is 
daily  done  to  the  domestic  servant.  Brought  up, 
in  early  life,  not  with  those  acquirements  which 
shall  fit  her  for  "  that  station  of  life  to  which  it 
shall  please  God  to  call  her,"  but  with  knowledge 
which  quite  unfits  her  for  her  future  duties,  and 
vitiated  tastes  which  make  them  irksome,  she  is 
suddenly  cast  into  their  midst,  with  none  to  guide, 
and  often  none  to  instruct  her.  Her  young 
mistress,  it  is  true,  may  be  a  lady  who  can 
talk  German  like  a  native,  execute  an  overture 
like  Piossini  himself,  and  leap  a  ditch  like  an  Arab, 
and  yet  we  greatly  doubt  if  the  most  eloquent 
German  oration  ever  yet  persuaded  a  turbot  to 
boil  himself,  or  the  sweetest  strains  of  music  suc- 
ceeded in  fascinating  a  woodcock  to  a  bottle-jack. 

Some  one  has  said,  doubtless  some  turkey- 
puffed  old  bachelor,  that  woman's  aim  and  object 
is  man;  and,  as  we  are  acquainted  with  none  of  the 
species  who,  in  his  right  senses,  would  prefer  taking 
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his  wine  and  dessert  before  dinner,  we  would  recom- 
mend young  ladies  seeking  after  "  that  only  bliss 
of  Paradise  which  has  survived  the  fall/'  to  ac- 
quire, at  once,  a  knowledge  of  the  chemical  method 
— that  sounds  more  refined  than  culinary  means — 
by  which  the  above-mentioned  piscatorial  specimen 
can  be  transformed  into  an  edible,  or  the  time 
necessary  for  the  absorption  of  sufficient  caloric 
by  the  genus  Scolopacidse,  to  transform  its  viscera 
into  game-toast ;  and  this  digested,  the  enchanted 
young  bridegroom  will  gladly  revel  in  the  beauties 
of  Goethe,  or  bathe  his  bewildered  heart  in  the 
ravishing  streams  of  harmony  which  are  flowing 
from  the  fingers  of  his  beloved  jung  frau ;  while  the 
servant,  instructed  by  her  mistress  in  good,  sound, 
practical,  everyday  knowledge,  will  gradually  fill 
the  niche  allotted  to  her  in  the  family.  Servants 
should  be  well  fed,  and  women  servants  allowed 
eight  hours'  sleep,  and,  while  strict  cleanliness  in 
all  respects  is  enjoined,  they  should  be  particularly 
admonished,  not  to  wear  the  same  body  linen  by 
night,  as  they  wear  by  day. 

A  great  improvement  has,  of  late  years,  taken 
place  in  the  style  of  bedroom  furniture,  and  the 
heavy,  immoveable,  four-post  bedstead,  with  its 
suffocating  hangings,  forming  a  vapour-bath  of 
discharged  human  gases,  is  fast  giving  place  to 
furniture  of  a  more  airy,  and,  consequently, 
healthier  character.    In  cases  of  disease,  silk. 
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■woollen,  or  cotton  hangings,  not  only  absorb,  but 
must  necessarily  retain,  the  miasma  of  the  com- 
plaint which  is  given  out  beneath  them.  To 
expect  a  person,  especially  in  fever,  to  recover 
quickly  and  effectually  with  such  disadvantages, 
is  like  expecting  a  man,  who  has  sunk  beneath  a 
load  to  rise,  while  a  continued  pressure  is  placed 
upon  his  temples. 

Feathers  are  great  absorbents  of  vaporous  ema- 
nations; therefore,  after  epidemics,  death  from 
consumption,  fevers,  or  cancerous  diseases,  the 
bed  and  pillows  should  be  sent  to  the  proper 
steam-cleaners,  and  be  thoroughly  purified.  Beds 
and  bedding,  purchased  at  sales,  the  late  occupants 
of  which  are  unknown,  should  be  subjected  to  the 
same  process. 

Fevers  are  generally  more  prevalent  in  spring 
and  autumn,  when  crudities  are  thrown  into  the 
blood,  through  exposure  to  the  heat  of  the  past 
summer,  and  an  inordinate  use  of  fruit  or  cold 
water ;  and  in  spring  from  the  cold  and  damp  of 
the  preceding  winter,  and  the  agglomeration  in 
the  blood  of  humours  and  particles,  which  the 
slower  circulation  of  a  low  temperature  has  pre- 
vented being  thrown  oflF. 

If  a  person  in  health  eats  and  drinks  to  the 
amount  of  six  or  eight  pounds  daily,  the  residue 
discharged  by  the  larger  organs  will  not  exceed 
more  than  half  that  amount,  the  other  being 
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passed  off  by  insensible  perspiration ;  and  the  ac- 
tion of  the  cutaneous  membrane  being  less  in 
winter  than  in  summer,  much  unevaporated  mat- 
ters must,  of  necessity,  fall  back  on  the  inward 
parts,  where,  not  meeting  with  the  mechanism 
suited  to  its  proper  discharge,  it  remains  till  the 
aid  of  nature,  in  the  resuscitating  spring,  enables 
the  tissues,  with  increased  vigour,  to  perform  their 
necessary  functions. 

The  proper  and  complete  ventilation  of  a  house 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  family  health. 
Every  room  should  daily  have  the  windows  opened, 
and,  in  fine,  dry  weather,  left  so  as  long  as  cir- 
cumstances will  permit;  nor,  even  when  wet,  should 
this  necessary  purification  of  the  air  be  omitted, 
but  they  need  then  only  be  partially  opened  at  the 
top,  for  about  half  an  hour,  leaving  the  door  open 
at  the  same  time.  Persons  often  run  into  ex- 
tremes on  this  subject.  They  either  seldom  open 
their  windows  at  all,  from  fear  of  draughts,  and 
other  imaginary  evils,  or  they  persist  in  keeping 
them  open,  while  the  air  is  loaded  with  rain,  mist, 
or  fogs. 

Children  should  never  be  allowed  to  sleep  with 
grown-up  persons,  the  older  absorbing  from  the 
younger  their  more  delicate,  but  less  resistible, 
essences  of  vitality.  Children  who  have  slept 
many  years  with  adults,  are  generally  pale,  while 
their  constitutions  acquire  a  consumptive  tendency. 
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So  much  lias  been  said  and  written  on  tlie  per- 
nicious eflects  of  smoking,  that  all  we  need  here 
observe  of  the  smoker  by  habit  is,  that,  though  he 
may  have  succeeded  in  his  attempt  to  pursue  his 
favorite  pastime  of  fumes  and  expectorations  with 
impunity,  the  greater  and  more  delicate  portion 
of  society  cannot  do  so  ;  and  if  fathers  would  pre- 
serve their  daughters  from  consumption,  and  pre- 
mature decay,  they  must  never  allow  them  to 
remain  where  the  coarse,  bard  vapours  of  tobacco 
are  poured  into  their  lungs,  or  their  tissues  will 
be  worn,  and  prematurely  exhausted. 

"We  will,  now,  make  a  brief  comment  on  suppers. 
To  persons,  the  wear  and  tear  of  whose  daily 
habits  causes  a  corresponding  waste  on  the  sys- 
tem, suppers  are  not  injurious,  because  nature  re- 
quires a  proportionate  reparation,  and  habit  may, 
perhaps,  make  them  necessary;  but  we  would 
caution  persons  of  what  is  termed  full-blooded 
constitutions,  not  to  retire  for  the  night  until  a 
full  hour  after  this  their  last  repast  of  the  day. 

In  concluding  our  general  chaptei',  we  will 
make  a  few  observations  on  Medical  Men.  There 
are  some  persons,  but  their  number  is  very  few, 
who  have  a  strong  conviction  that  Medical  Men,  in 
general,  are  callous  to  human  suffering ;  but  we 
beg,  respectfully,  to  differ  from  these  premises.  In 
the  primary  object  of  giving  relief,  the  mind  of  the 
medical  man  is  accustomed  to  concentrate  its 
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energies  more  upon  the  character  and  power  of 
the  means  necessary  for  producing  relief,  or  cure^ 
than  on  the  temporaiy  suffering  which  may  be  the 
immediate  result^  for  it  is  often  impossible  to  re- 
store injured  or  diseased  nature^  without  inflicting 
pain  in  the  process.  The  lance  cannot  be  with- 
drawn without  the  motion  of  the  barb  excruciating 
the  wound,  nor  the  ball  extracted  till  the  probe 
has  told,  by  its  painful  test,  where  it  is  imbedded  ; 
but  the  power  w^hich  nerves  the  arm  to  the  trying 
duty  is  not  the  result  of  want  of  feeling,  for  we 
have  not  unfrequently  seen  the  mute  appeal  of 
suffering  answered  by  the  starting  tear  of  the 
operator;  and  as  a  kindly- welcomed  Home- 
Nurse  in  the  sick  chamber  of  our  private  friends, 
and  as  having  had  many  opportunities  of  observ- 
ing the  general  character  of  medical  practice 
among  the  indigent  class,  we  assert — and  hun- 
dreds of  gratuitously-relieved  sufferers  could  be 
found  to  echo  our  words — that  no  body  of  men 
are  more  humane  or  philanthropic  than  the  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  profession.  The  world  is  so 
accustomed  to  hear  of  their  unpaid  services,  that 
it  has  ceased  to  notice  the  fact ;  and,  in  cases  of 
general  epidemics,  society  seems  to  demand,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  the  unremunerated  offering  of 
their  skill,  their  labour,  and  their  time.  In  the 
medical  profession,  as  in  all  others  comprising  a 
large  number  of  individuals,  there  will  naturally 
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be  found  men  of  evil  passions^  hard  natures^  and 
avaricious  minds ;  butj  as  a  body,  none  are  actu- 
ated by  more  humane  feelings,  or  prompted  by 
kinder,  more  sympathising,  or  more  benevolent 
impulses,  than  the  faculty  of  this  country.  Ask 
the  district  visitor,  the  sister  of  mercy,  the  paro- 
chial clergy,  or  the  practically  charitable,  if  they 
have  not  constantly  and  successfully  applied  for 
free  attendance  from  their  family  doctor,  for  some 
poor  neighbour  or  bed-ridden  child  of  want,  and 
society  must  feel,  that  their  answer  would  support 
what  we  advance. 


CHAPTER  II. 


AIR. 


The  importance  of  this  element  is  impriuted_,  by 
the  hand  of  Almighty  God^  upon  the  whole  face  of 
creation ;  from  its  boundless  range  over  all  visible 
nature  to  the  smallest  spot  into  Avhich  the  eye  of 
man  can  penetrate,  it  fills  each  crevice  minutely 
and  perfectly,  and  the  place  where  it  cannot  enter 
becomes  the  abode  of  Death.  It  is  the  food  of 
all  things  living,  sentient  and  unsentient;  for  the 
little  flower  of  the  hedgerow  will  wither  and  perish, 
as  surely  as  the  heart  of  man  will  cease  to  beat,  if 
deprived  of  its  sustenance;  it  is  our  first  cup  of 
life ;  the  last  we  sip  before  we  sink  into  the  grave ; 
the  importance,  therefore,  of  its  various  states, 
and  of  its  purity  or  impui"ity,  must  be  evident  to 
all,  for  it  is  attracted  and  received  into  our  frame, 
and  mixes  with  our  solids  a  ad  fluids,  every  instant 
of  our  lives,  and,  by  its  quality  and  properties, 
either  supports  and  increases  our  vitality,  or  en- 
genders in  us  disease  and  corruption;  for  the 
introduction  of  air  into  our  bodies  is  not  effected 
simply  by  the  medium  of  the  lungs,  but  it  glides 
in  through  every  pore  of  our  system,  entering  into 
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OUT  very  muscles  and  bones^  and  it  is  certainly  the 
especial  food  of  that  main  organ  of  our  existence, 
the  lungs,  and  gives  to  the  blood  that  flows  through 
them,  for  that  purpose,  the  oxygen  it  requires  to 
renew  its  vigour.    We  live,  as  it  were,  in  a  per- 
petual bath  of  ail',  producing  on  us  different  re- 
:  suits,  according  to  its  qualities  or  states  of  heat  or 
■  cold,  dryness  or  dampness,  and  influencing  our 
'.  health  by  its  adulteration  with  various  vapours  or 
;  gases,  or  by  the  abstraction  from  it  of  its  vital 
;  properties. 

Pure  air  is  tasteless  and  free  from  all  smell,  but 
'  we  easily  know  it,  as  it  conveys  unto  us  its  fresh- 
1  ness  and  its  exhilarating  sensations,  which  make 
1  us  feel,  as  we  swallow  the  delicious  draught,  that  it 
i  is  God's  own  sweet  medicine,  the  luxurious  heal- 
:  ing-cup  which  his  own  hand  of  Love  has  sent. 

Go,  early  in  the  morning,  to  the  garret  bedside 
( of  the  poor,  sick  mechanic,  where  the  atmosphere 
iin  the  unventilated  room  is  dense  with  the  cor- 
irupting  effluvia  of  filth  and  disease,  and  but  a  few 
•  seconds  will  suffice  to  prove  the  power  that  a  viti- 
:ated  atmosphere  can  exercise  over  the  system; 
but  go,  again,  on  a  summer  evening,  in  the  garden 
or  by  the  seashore,  and  the  off'erings  of  the  flowers 
or  the  invigorating  freshness  of  the  breeze,  will 
impress  you  at  once  with  the  fact,  that  one  is  the 
:  fount  of  corrupting  mortality  in  man's  small  de- 
caying house,  the  other  the  gift  of  unsullied 
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nature,  springing  from  God's  beautiful  and  mys- 
terious laboratory  of  earth. 

We  will  now  make  a  few  observations  on  the 
different  states  of  the  atmosphere,  and  of  its  good 
and  evil  effects  upon  the  human  frame ;  and  we 
will  first  observe,  that  heat  on  our  system  has  a 
dilating  and  liquefying  effect,  whilst  cold,  on  the 
contrary,  produces  contraction  and  coagulation. 
We  will  notice  four  different  kinds  of  tempera- 
ture : — Hot  Dry  Air,  Hot  Damp  Air,  Cold  Dry 
Air,  Cold  Damp  Air. 

Hot  air,  at  all  times,  contains  more  moisture 
than  cold  air,  the  absorption  of  water  being  a 
natural  principle  of  heat ;  and  in  Hot  Dry  Air,  as  it 
is  termed,  the  absorption  not  being  greater  than 
the  degree  of  heat  can  hold  in  solution  with  itself, 
its  moisture  remains  latent  and  imperceptible; 
but  when  the  evaporations  of  moisture  exceed 
that  of  the  power  of  the  caloric  to  hold  them 
within  itself,  the  excess  remains  suspended  in 
fogs,  or  returned  in  mists  and  dampness.  Hot 
air,  then,  is  the  least  nourishing  for  the  lungs, 
and  in  hot  weather  we  see  not  only  the  sick,  but 
the  healthy,  gasping  for  breath,  because  the  air- 
food  they  are  receiving  is  so  diluted  that  the 
revivifying  and  vital  properties  are  reduced  to  a 
mere  fraction;  and,  were  it  carried  to  the  ex- 
treme point  of  dry  heat,  it  would  result  in  a  total 
absence  of  air-food,  and  produce  death  by  suffoca- 
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tion ;  but  when  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  is  not 
extreme,  we  are  generally  affected  by  it,  more  by 
the  medium  of  the  skin  than  the  lungs ;  entering 
our  system  by  these  thousand  inlets,  it  produces 
muscular  weakness,  debilitates  the  nervous  sys- 
tem and  the  brain,  and  we  become  languid  and  idle, 
incapable  of  either  mental  or  physical  exertion. 
It  prompts  cutaneous  eruptions,  and  gastric  irri- 
tation, disposes  wounds  to  gangrene,  and  aggra- 
vates attacks  of  hysteria  and  epilepsy.  It  is  also 
injurious  to  dry,  bilious  constitutions,  and  persons 
of  nervous  ii'ritability,  particularly  if  they  habitu- 
ally reside  in  cold  or  temperate  climates. 

Dry  hot  air  is  favorable  to  lymphatic  constitu- 
tions, the  circulation  of  vehose  blood  is  benefited 
by  the 'excitement  of  heat.  It  is  also  favorable 
to  persons  of  scrofulous  temperaments,  and  those 
subject  to  rheumatism. 

A  residence  in  a  hot,  dry  climate  is  constantly 
recommended  to  persons  whose  lungs  are  diseased, 
but  this  seems  a  singular  opinion,  as  the  accele- 
ration of  action,  the — in  point  of  fact — increased 
work,  the  gasping  lungs  must  have  to  perform  to 
provide  for  their  wants,  instead  of  staying  the  dis- 
I  ease,  we  should  imagine  must  prompt  and  precipi- 
1  tate  it  to  a  fatal  termination ;  though,  of  course,  hot 
i  climates  in  the  winter  season  must  be  beneficial. 

Hot  damp  air ;  the  death-bath  of  man  !  This 
'  state  of  the  atmosphere  is  the  one  which  most 
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quickly  produces  tlie  decomposition  of  both  vege- 
table and  animal  matter,  and  the  best  calculated 
to  absorb  within  itself  the  miasma  it  produces.  It 
is  the  breath  of  pestilence,  and  can  develope  in  man 
every  species  of  fever  his  system  is  capable  of 
sinking  under.  In  this  temperature,  the  most 
debilitating  of  all,  man  can  scarcely  breathe ;  his 
whole  frame  is  thrown  into  a  state  of  languor,  the 
pores  become  softened,  and  capable  of  absorbing 
anything ;  the  whole  system  is  relaxed,  the  nerves 
laid  prostrate  and  weak,  while  the  brain  becomes 
incapable  of  exertion. 

Dry  cold  air. — Cold,  by  condensing  the  air, 
which  heat  dilates,  furnishes  the  greater  abundance 
of  air-food  for  the  lungs,  and  provides  our 
economy  with  a  richness  of  arterial  blood  which 
manifests  itself,  in  what  we  may  characterise  as 
the  sanguine  temperament,  but  cold  air,  to  exercise 
this  tonic  effect,  must  not  be  too  intense  or  too 
continuous  to  prevent  the  various  organs  from 
acting  vigorously.  Cold,  to  be  of  use,  must  act 
as  a  provocative  to  the  action  of  the  internal 
caloric,  against  the  debilitating  effects  which  it 
first  produces,  otherwise  that  debility  would  be- 
come permanent,  and  end  in  death. 

Exercise,  by  energising  all  our  internal  organs, 
and  giving  impetus,  and,  consequently,  increased 
warmth  to  the  blood,  is  an  indispensable  means  of 
not  only  counteracting  the  bad  effects  of  cold,  but  of 
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transforming  its  properties  into  the  most  tonic  and 
vitalising  means  which  can  be  adopted  for  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  energies  and  the  support  of  nature. 

To  persons  of  weak  constitution,  whose  blood 
circulates  slowly,  to  infants,  and  old  people,  cold 
is  generally  injurious.     The  manner  by  which 
cold  produces  its  beneficial  results,  is,  first  by 
strengthening  and  re-feeding  the  lungs  with  air, 
:  in  which  the  greatest  quantity  of  their  food  is 
!  most  condensed,  producing  an  increased  warmth 
:  and  circulation  of  the  blood ;  and,  when  the  cry 
(of  suS^ering  which  the  cold,  by  its  contracting 
:and  crisping  influence,  causes  on  our  cutaneous 
I  membrane,  has  called  the  attention  of  nature,  the 
•i  whole  svstem  rushes  to  the  aid  of  the  invaded 
?skin,  and,  sending  her  caloric  through  all  its 
cchannels,  to  assist  the  attacked  fibre,  diffuses  her 
aaid  through  all  the  pores,  and  hence  we  feel  what 
'we  call  "  a  glow,"  and  become  warm  again. 

The  tonic  eflFects,  then,  of  cold,  is  to  produce 
□muscular  strength,  to  increase  the  vital  properties 
of  the  blood,  to  provoke  appetite,  and  to  assist 
iligestion ;  but  it  disposes  to  a  congestion  of  the 
blood-vessels,  which  become  overfilled ;  because, 
inder  the  influence  of  cold,  all  the  natural  dis- 
charges of  the  system  are  less,  while  the  renova- 
..ing  means  are  more  abundant,  and  more  sought 
or.  In  hot  weather,  on  the  contrary,  though 
bhe  blood-vessels  may  be  more  expanded,  the 
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fulness  they  assume  is  factitious,  and  is  caused, 
not  by  any  positive  increase  of  the  blood,  but 
simply  by  its  dilation  from  heat.  Cold  is,  there- 
fore, both  a  stimulant  and  anti-stimulant,  for 
temporary  cold  will  produce  the  first,  while  con- 
tinuous cold  will  act  as  the  latter.  To  persons  of 
sanguine  constitution,  and  having  a  disposition 
to  irritability  of  the  chest,  it  causes  violent  coughs, 
and  induces  sore  throats  and  bronchitis.  In  all 
acute  disorders  it  is  unfavorable. 

Cold  damp  air. — This  state  of  the  air  has  a 
marked  influence  on  all  our  respiratory  organs, 
and  also  actively  operates  on  our  system,  by  con- 
veying through  our  relaxed  fibre  the  injurious 
moisture  and  the  properties  it  contains,  causing 
us  to  feel  the  cold  with  more  intensity  as  it  ex- 
tracts from  the  body,  more  quickly  than  any  other 
air,  the  caloric  which  nature  has  engendered  there 
for  her  own  use.  It  is  the  source  of  every  species 
of  rheumatism,  inflammations  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  the  lungs,  and  bowels ;  nevertheless, 
there  are  some  constitutions  to  whom  it  is  a 
season  of  enjoyment,  but  this  occurs  only  to 
persons  of  vigorous  health,  of  dry,  bilious  habits, 
who  discharge  from  their  naturally  burning  skin 
large  quantities  of  heat,  and  whose  lungs  have  no 
inflammatory  tendency. 

The  most  advantageous  state  of  air  is  that 
generally  undei'stood  as  a  mild,  dry  atmosphere. 
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"We  have  stated  that  air  is  capable  of  contain- 
ing much  that  is  injurious  to  our  nature,  and  that 
it  can  be  conveyed  into  the  system  by  numerous 
channels,  consequently,  to  keep  the  air  of  the  sick 
room  pure,  is  one  of  the  most  important  duties  of 
the  Home  Nurse,  no  matter  what  the  tempera- 
ture may  be.  Here  the  emanations  of  disease, 
the  evaporations  of  the  perspiratory  organs,  and 
the  odours  from  the  various  discharges,  fill  the  air 
with  a  most  deleterious  mass  of  foulness,  and,  if 
not  cleared  off,  must  necessarily  re-enter  the  body 
and  create  new  sources  of  suffering.  Almost  all 
unpractised  nurses  imagine  that  extreme  heat  is 
a  necessary  state  for  a  sick  room.  "  Don't  leave 
the  door  open,''  says  one.  "  For  pity's  sake  put 
down  that  window,"  says  another.  "  Don't  fan 
the  things  about,"  exclaims  a  third ;  in  short,  it 
seems  as  if  the  great  desideratum  was  to  preserve 
the  atmosphere  in  its  stagnant,  pestilential  state. 
Lavender  cbips  are  burnt,  pastiles  throw  up  their 
perfumed  smoke,  and  Eau  de  Cologne  is  dashed 
about  the  room  with  liberal  hand,  adding  to  the 
already  surcharged  atmosphere  a  new  stratum  of 
effluvia.  It  is  very  like  powdering  the  face  of 
your  poor  patient,  that  visitors  might  not  see  that 
it  was  dirty. 

To  purify  the  air  of  a  sick  room,  you  should  let 
down  the  window  from  the  top,  about  an  inch,  for 
five  minutes,  and  if  the  patient  can  be  placed  out  of 
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the  channel  of  the  draughty  open  the  door  also.  But 
the  window  may  not  open  from  the  top,  or  the  poor 
invalid  may  have  a  nervous  objection  to  being  in  a 
room  with  the  window  open,  in  which  case  respect 
the  feelings  of  the  sick,  and,  lea\dng  the  door 
open,  open  a  window  in  an  adjoining  room,  and 
cleanse  the  air  that  way.    Or  it  is,  perhaps,  a 
querulous  old  bachelor  you  are  watching,  and 
neither  window  nor  door  may  be  left  open ;  and  if 
so,  you  must  put  the  air  in  motion,  and  taking  a 
small,  clean  table-cloth,  spread  it  out,  and  shake 
it  well  and  strongly,  for  five  minutes,  in  the  centre 
of  the  room.    Motion  acts  as  a  purifier,  by  re- 
placing the  foul  air  by  that  which  is  purer.  And 
at  some  more  favorable  moment  a  fresh  supply  of 
outer  air  may  be  introduced.    Should  it  be  winter, 
and  there  be  a  fire  in  the  room,  that  is  of  itself  a 
great  purifier,  and  you  need  not  fear  to  open  the 
window  from  the  top,  albeit  the  weather  be  damp 
or  rainy.    It  may  [happen,  also,  that  it  opens  on 
a  mews,  or  something  ofl'ensive,  and  although  this 
is  certainly  unpleasant,  nevertheless  it  is  better 
for  the  sick  person  to  breathe  even  these  effluvia, 
than  have  to  re-swallow  those  evacuatory  dis- 
charges which  nature  has  rendered  utterly  unfit 
for  use.    The  nurse  would  be  justly  deemed  de- 
ranged, who  ofl'ered  a  patient  a  cup  of  water  in 
which  was  a  single  drop  of  some  human  evacua- 
tion ;  yet,  regardless  of  the  similar  fact,  she  will, 
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■vTittout  hesitation,  often  permit  him  to  re-imbibe 
that  drop  of  disseminated  perspiration  the  stomach 
would  have  revolted  at,  had  it  been  offered  in  a 
wine-glass.  Should  the  invalid  leave  the  room, 
even  but  for  a  few  moments,  the  opportunity- 
should  be  immediately  seized  to  procure  fresh  air. 
The  eflFective  mode  'of  purifying  a  room  by  fire  is 
sometimes  rendered  difficult,  by  the  chimney 
smoking,  and  as  many  persons,  whose  lungs  are 
delicate,  cannot  bear  the  harsh  gas  which  often 
emanates  from  coal,  care  should  be  taken  that  the 
larger  cinders  from  the  parlour  and  kitchen  fires 
be  saved,  and,  if  wetted,  they  will  make  a  warm 
and  useful  fuel  for  the  bedroom  grate.    In  cases 

■  of  serious  illness,  the  fire  is  always  kept  burning, 
but,  in  the  morning,  the  housemaid  comes,  and 

;  most  energetically  "  rakes  out,"  as  she  calls  it,  all 

•  the  dust,  sending  it  in  suffocating  clouds  all  over 
the  room.    But  the  real  Home  Nurse  will  attend 

I  to  this  duty  herself,  which  is  certainly  not  a  dirty 
1  bit  of  work.  You  must  first  simply  remove,  with 
1  the  tongs,  all  the  larger  pieces  of  lighted  coal  to 

•  the  side  of  the  hob,  and,  placing  a  small  board,  or 
damp  newspaper,  in  front  of  the  underneath  part 
of  the  grate,  hold  it  there  with  one  hand ;  you 

.  gently  rake  the  dust  out  through  the  bottom  with 
3  a  stout  stick,  pointed  at  the  end,  and  which  should 
a  always  be  used  in  a  sick  room  as  a  poker,  to  pre- 
'vent  undue  noise.    Give  the  dust  time  to  settle. 
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and  then  your  servant  can  remove  the  ashesj  re- 
place the  coalsj  and  remove  whatever  may  require 
scouring. 

Nothing  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  a  sick 
room  from  which  effluvia  can  exhale,  or  mois- 
ture be  absorbed.  Dirty  or  damp  towels,  soiled 
linen,  leather  boots  or  shoes.  India-rubber  cloaks, 
the  usual  bedroom  utensils,  if  they  have  been 
used,  glasses  in  which  medicine  has  been  given, 
should  be  removed,  and  nothing  should  be  left 
hanging  about  to  impede  the  free  circulation.  All 
persons  smelling  of  tobacco,  spirits,  stables,  oil- 
paint,  India-rubber  dresses,  musk,  patchuli,  or 
any  strong  odours,  should  be  deemed  inadmissible, 
as  their  scents  taint  the  atmosphere.  Cai-pets,  for 
the  reason  not  only  of  their  retaining  the  dirt  and 
soiled  moisture,  from  the  shoes  of  the  persons  who 
come  in  and  go  out,  but  also  from  their  texture, 
being  strong  absorbents  of  all  effluvia  that  a  sick 
room  is  heir  to,  are  always  objectionable ;  a  small 
piece  by  the  bedside  and  fireplace,  which  can  be 
daily  taken  up,  shaken,  aired,  and  occasionally 
washed,  being  all  that  is  necessary. 

The  dreaded  word,  damp,  has  often  its  terrors 
exaggerated  to  an  injurious  extent,  so  as  even  to 
oppose  itself  to  necessary  cleanliness,  for  the  floor 
of  a  sick  room  ought  daily  to  have  passed  over  it 
a  damp  towel,  in  order  to  remove  the  adhering  \\ 
dust  and  adhering  smells ;  and,  if  some  small,  wet  ti 
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streak  should  mark  the  progress  of  the  work,  be 
assured  the  suspicious  spot  is  perfectly  harmless. 
The  basin  of  warm  water,  in  which  the  patient 
miist  necessarily  wash,  in  its  steam,  or  even  the 
evaporation  from  the  water-can,  will  discharge  far 
more  vapour  than  the  offending  towel  can  pro- 
duce; but  we  are  accustomed  to  the  water-jug  in 
the  room,  while  an  injurious  timidity  or  blam- 
able  idleness,  has  cast  the  other  into  disuse. 
Neither  is  it  necessary  for  the  performance  of  this 
refi'eshing  duty,  that  the  housemaid  should  per- 
ambulate the  whole  room  upon  her  knees.  All 
that  is  requisite  is  to  wet  a  towel,  wring  it  out 
lightly,  tie  it  over  your  bedroom  brush,  after  the 
room  is  swept,  and  sweep  it  over  lightly  again 
with  the  damp  cloth. 

The  most  baneful  of  all  the  elementary  in- 
fluences are  the  effects  of  the  sudden  transitions 
from  heat  to  cold.  "We  all  know  that  our  skin  is 
a  tissue  of  a  most  porous  character,  so  formed  by 
nature,  not  only  for  discharging  the  impurities  of 
the  blood,  and  cleansing  the  internal  organs  of 
their  noxious  humours  and  gases,  but  also  pos- 
sessed of  qualities,  whose  office  it  is  to  absorb 
into  our  frame  those  immaterial  elements  which 
Almighty  God  has  appropriated  for  our  use. 
Nevertheless,  an  extreme  access  of  either  one  of 
these  into  our  system,  must  naturally  destroy  its 
equilibrium,  and  engender  disease,  while,  equally 
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combined  and  tempered  with  each  other,  they  are 
the  great  external  sources  of  our  health  and 
vitality. 

We  will  now  endeavour  to  explain  what  a  com- 
mon cold  really  is,  and  show  that  its  dangers  are 
no  ignorant  fancies  of  doting  mothers  or  nervous 
aunts,  or  the  mere  foolish  bugbear  of  the  kindly- 
intentioned,  but  not  very  sensible,  medical  ad- 
viser, who  would  endeavour  to  scare  youth  from 
its  excesses  by  a  well  got- up  and  learned  ghost- 
story  ;  and  we  will  Etdapt  our  explanation  of  a  cold 
to  the  young,  as  they  are  the  most  heedless  and 
careless  on  the  subject. 

Suppose,  then,  the  ball-room  of  the  gay  winter 
assembly.  The  light-hearted  guests  are  there,  and 
the  brilliant  music  is  urging  on  to  the  lively  dance. 
Old-fashioned  Mother  Moderation  is  turned  out, 
and  Pleasure  reigns  supreme.  The  room  soon 
becomes  excessively  warm,  and  exercise  and  ex- 
citement are  raising  the  human  blood  to  boiling 
point,  while  nature,  to  free  herself  from  the  super- 
abundance of  caloric  which  exertion  has  created, 
opens  all  her  pores,  and  discharges  it  through 
them  in  a  stream  of  glowing,  though  often  im- 
perceptible, perspiration.  But  if  nature's  thousand 
doors  are  opened  wide  to  discharge,  they  are 
equally  so  to  receive,  and  then,  it  is,  that  the  fresh 
night  air,  the  damp  of  the  cloak-room,  and  sud- 
den, unperceived  draughts,  do  their  killing  work; 
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hut,  worse  than  all^  the  cliilling  air-bath  of  the 
freezing  bedroom^  into  which  the  whole  of  the 
heated  body  is  plunged,  as  it  divests  itself  for  rest. 
Then  it  is  that  the  cold  enters  generally  into  the 
system,  and,  with  its  contracting  power,  shuts  the 
doors  upon  itself,  closing  the  pores,  and  leaving 
the  heated  blood  without  vent  to  discharge  its 
caloric.  Then  comes  the  battle  of  life  within  us ; 
and  albeit  we  may,  again  and  again,  get  over  it, 
yet  the  struggles  that  occur  in  our  system  by  this 
total  disorganisation  of  all  its  functions,  must 
always  leave  some  wounded,  some  strained,  some 
torn  vessel,  or  some  broken  membrane,  which 
will  one  day  assume  the  form  of  a  fatal,  and  per- 
haps Hngering  disease. 

Mothers  expend  large  sums  on  the  ball-dresses 
of  their  daughters,  and  yet  often  would  start  in 
horror  of  ruin,  were  it  suggested  that  it  would  be 
proper  to  have  a  fire  in  the  bedroom  to  dress  by, 
and  return  to.  The  expenditure  of  the  coals  would 
not  exceed  sixpence,  a  sum  which  would  be  un- 
heeded in  the  price  of  a  ribbon  or  a  head-dress ; 
and  yet  it  is  not,  as  many  would  deem  it,  a  mere 
matter  of  luxury,  but,  in  point  of  fact,  a  positive 
necessity  for  the  preservation  of  health.  To  the 
neglect  of  this,  how  many  a  young  girl  has  wither- 
ed off  into  premature  decay ;  and  let  it  be  borne 
in  mind  that,  however  you  may  cover  the  external 
cuticle,  the  cuticle  of  the  lungs,  whose  suscepti- 
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bility  is  far  greater,  cannot  be  wrapped  up  in 
woollens  and  furs.  We  must  breathe;  the  air 
must  get  to  our  lungs ;  and,  in  whatever  state  it 
be,  it  must  penetrate  into  its  pores;  therefore, 
although  you  may  easily  protect  the  one,  it  is  far 
more  difficult  to  protect  the  other;  and,  when 
warmed  by  exercise  or  other  causes,  as  the 
lungs  is  the  fireplace  of  our  system,  the  heat  is  far 
greater  there  than  elsewhere,  consequently,  its 
pores  are  more  open,  not  only  to  discharge  but  to 
receive. 

In  the  hot  summer  months,  when  the  heat  is 
all  day  exhausting  our  juices  and  debilitating  our 
strength,  every  method  must  be  adopted  to  keep 
the  sick  room  cool,  and  afford  a  free  circulation  of 
air.  Carpets  and  curtains,  of  every  kind,  should 
be  removed ;  and  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  or 
before  that,  if  possible,  the  windows  should  be 
opened,  to  let  out  the  hot  air  and  take  in  a 
stock  of  cool  for  the  day.  At  nine,  the  windows 
and  Venetian  blinds  should  be  closed,  and,  where 
there  are  none,  a  bit  of  green  baize  should  be  hung 
up  in  front  of  the  window,  to  prevent  the  burning 
sun- rays  from  entering.  This  is  the  method 
adopted  in  the  south  of  Europe  to  effect  the  desired 
purpose ;  and  a  bit  of  green  baize  may  likewise 
be  hung  in  front  of  the  door,  to  occasionaUy  serve 
as  a  punkah.  A  couple  of  hours  before  sunset 
the  windows  and  doors  should  be  again  opened, 
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in  order  to  take  in  a  fresh  supply  of  air  for  the 
night. 

With  regard  to  the  salubrity  of  the  diflferent 
seasons,  it  might  be  said  that  spring  and  the  com- 
mencement of  summer  are  most  conducive  to  the 
health  of  childhood  and  youth ;  summer  and  the 
commencement  of  autumn,  for  that  of  old  age ; 
and  the  end  of  autumn  and  winter  for  the  period 
of  vigorous  manhood. 

Epidemic  diseases  are  supposed  to  have  their 
source  in  some  tainted  current,  whose  particles, 
entering  our  system,  produce  the  maladies  of 
which  they  contain  the  seed.  Among  the  dis- 
orders communicated  by  this  means,  are  measles, 
smallpox,  cholera,  &c. ;  nevertheless,  all  persons 
are  not  equally  susceptible  of  the  infection.  The 
quality  of  the  human  soil  (if  we  may  so  term  it), 
in  different  constitutions,  tends  either  to  vivify 
and  fructify,  or  reject  and  destroy,  the  virus  that 
has  fallen  into  it.  Thus  we  see  persons  constantly 
quitting  an  infected  place  for  a  healthier  region, 
who,  soon  after,  become  affected  with  the  disease 
they  were  endeavouring  to  shun ;  but  their  soil 
was  favorable  to  the  grain  of  the  disorder,  and  its 
growth  into  its  natural  malady  necessarily  fol- 
lowed. 

Proper  ventilation  is  one  of  the  most  important 
requisites  of  every  dwelling.  One  of  the  best  and 
most  simple  means  for  securing  this  invaluable 
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necessity,  is  to  have  the  fanlight  over  the  front 
door  made  like  a  easement  window,  when  it  can 
be  easily  opened,  as  also  one  of  the  attic  windows  at 
the  same  time;  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  a  pure  stream 
wiU  be  made  to  circulate  through  the  house,  car- 
rying off  all  kitchen  vapours,  and,  in  the  shortest 
period,  replacing  foul  air  by  fresh. 


CHAPTER  III. 


EXERCISE  AND  REST. 

Exercise  is  one  of  tlie  most  important  means 
for  the  preservation  of  liealth.  It  is  the  method 
pointed  out  by  nature  for  giving  impetus  to  her 
existence^  and  not  only  does  it  assist  the  develop-  > 
ment  of  our  nervous  and  muscular  formation,  but, 
as  one  of  the  principal  agents  by  which  the  caloric 
is  supported  in  our  system,  it  exerts  a  most  power- 
ful influence  on  our  existence. 

"We  know  and  feel  that  the  food  we  take,  after 
having  been  elaborated  in  the  stomach,  is  sent 
through  all  our  visible  and  invisible  ducts  to  feed 
and  nourish,  according  to  their  difierent  necessities, 
the  various  organs  and  tissues  of  our  nature, 
while  the  useless  residue  is  expelled  by  the  agencies 
appointed  for  the  purpose ;  and  one  of  the  most 
important  methods  of  nature  for  the  purification 
of  her  system,  and  whose  constant,  though  almost 
insensible,  operations  denote  its  value,  but  which 

i  is  so  little  thought  of,  and,  indeed,  often  positively 
checked,  is  the  evacuation  of  the  blood  by  the 

1  means  of  perspiration ;  and  the  constant  neglect 
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to  promote  this  cleansing  discharge,  which  ex- 
ercise accelerates,  engenders  more  humours  and 
disease  than  almost  any  other  cause. 

The  scouring  of  the  stomach,  by  the  pet  pill, 
seems  the  grand  sine  qua  non  of  all  domestic  treat- 
ment, whereas  the  combined  effects  of  air  and 
exercise,  in  half  the  cases,  would  most  certainly 
prevent  the  blood  from  becoming  corrupt,  and 
would  cleanse  its  fluid  from  those  humours  which 
constitutional  acridity,  improper  diet,  or  inordinate 
excess,  has  caused  to  vitiate  its  juices. 

Exercise  is  an  imperative  duty,  a  positive  neces- 
sity. Without  its  tonic  assistance  not  only  do 
our  limbs  become  stiff,  and  weak,  and  incapable 
of  action,  but  every  portion  of  the  frame,  deprived 
of  its  heat  and  activating  properties,  becomes 
equally  inert,  and,  therefore,  incapable  of  per- 
forming its  functions  according  to  its  appointed 
purpose. 

Exercise  may  be  divided  into  two  classes :  the 
active,  and  the  passive.  The  active  is  that  which 
gives  a  general  motion  to  the  body,  which  moves 
by  its  own  volition,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  but 
in  which  it  is  the  sole  agent  of  action.  The 
effect  is  to  increase  the  general  circulation,  for 
not  only  is  impetus  given  to  muscular  movement, 
but  it  echoes  through  the  whole  frame,  and  in- 
fluences all  its  actions. 

The  most  beneficial  kind  of  exercise  is  that 
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■wliicli  calls  the  greatest  number  of  muscles  into 
play,  such  as  walking,  dancing,  swimming,  and 
all  athletic  and  gymnastic  exertion,  but  the  most 
healthful  is  walking  in  the  open  air. 

The  young  of  both  sexes  should  be  encouraged 
in  athletic  games,  in  order  not  only  to  strengthen 
their  limbs  and  muscles,  but  also  to  enable  nature 
to  cleanse  her  blood-vessels  by  her  perspiratory 
organs. 

For  children,  whose  digestion  is  extremely  rapid, 
exercise  after  meals  is  by  no  means  injurious, 
when  accompanied  with  relaxation  of  the  mind 
and  cheerful  pursuits,  whereas  intense  study  or 
heavy  reading  on  a  fall  stomach,  tends  to  produce 
fulness  of  blood,  and  consequent  head-ache. 

Dancing  is  also  a  healthful  exercise  for  the 
young,  when  practised  in  moderation,  but  when 
it  leads  to  late  hours,  heated  rooms,  and  nude 
dresses,  it  calls  for  echo  the  doctor's  footstep  and 
the  hammer  of  the  coffin  nail. 

Exercise  should  be  adapted  to  the  age  and  sex 
of  the  person,  for  what  in  one  will  produce  a 
healthful  action,  in  another  will  prostrate  with 
fatigue ;  and  likewise  attention  must  be  paid  to 
the  season,  climate,  and  temperature  of  the  air. 
Summer  is  the  season  when  the  least  amount  of 
exercise  is  necessary,  so  that  in  southern  and 
tropical  climates,  where  an  intense  heat  reigns 
during  the  day,  the  whole  system,  relaxed  by  its 
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influence,  drops  into  listless  inaction,  and  sleep 
comes  at  the  command  of  nature  and  sheds  its 
restoring  influence  through  the  exhausted  frame. 

The  accepted  meaning  of  the  term,  Exercise,  is 
generally  understood  as  action  produced  by  free- 
will, in  contradistinction  to  the  action  of  labour, 
which  is  the  work  of  necessity  :  nevertheless,  both 
produce  the  same  eff'ect,  that  of  accelerating  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  and,  by  this  means,  giving 
an  impetus  to  the  free  discharge  of  all  excremental 
matter  through  their  appointed  channels,  the 
healthy  practice  of  exercise  preventing  the  thick- 
ening of  those  animal  humours  which  the  mucous 
organs,  and  the  blood-vessels,  are  constantly  repro- 
ducing, for,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  that  every 
varied  position  of  our  frame  must  be  fed,  according 
to  its  character,  in  order  to  supply  the  wants  in- 
cident on  its  wear  and  tear,  and  if  fed,  it  must, 
of  course,  discharge  its  residue.  The  eye  and  the 
ear,  for  instance,  must  cleanse  themselves  of  their 
impurities,  as  much  so  as  the  stomach ;  and  exer- 
cise or  labour  it  is,  which  procures  the  dispersion 
of  what,  without  its  aid,  would  remain  to  engender 
disease  and  corruption  in  the  system,  from  want 
of  a  motive  power  to  expel  it.  Moderate  exercise, 
before  dinner,  is  a  great  accessory  to  the  work  of 
digestion,  for  the  organs  of  the  stomach  being 
called  into  operation  when  the  system  is  under 
the  influence  of  an  increased  circulation.  Nature 
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in  obedience  to  lier  own  laws,  concentrates  her 
strength  where  her  labour  is  greatest,  the  increased 
energy  resulting  from  exercise  being  called  into 
action  in  aid  of  the  digestive  organs. 

Could  medical  statistics  be  produced  on  the 
subject,  we  doubt  not  that  there  is  far  more 
sickness  among  women  than  men ;  not  that  her 
nature  is  more  unhealthy,  but  that  with  men  out- 
of-door  and  active  employment  is  more  general, 
while  the  pursuits  of  women  are  more  passive  and 
sedentary.  Alter,  indeed,  their  relative  positions, 
and  the  weaker  constitution  will  become  the 
stronger.  Take,  for  example,  a  Spitalfields  weaver 
and  aYarmouth  fish-wife;  and,  despite  the  stronger 
natural  muscular  formation  of  the  one,  the  other 
would  surpass  him,  not  only  in  bodily  health,  but 
in  physical  strength  ;  the  one  relaxed  and  diseased, 
from  want  of  air  and  exercise,  while  the  other 
has  become  strong  and  robust  by  the  use  of 
them. 

Clerks,  or  persons  whose  occupations  are  of  a 
sedentary  nature,  ought  to  reside  or  take  their 
meals  at  a  distance  of  at  least  half  a  mile  from 
their  place  of  business,  in  order  that  the  effort  of 
exercise  may  give  the  blood  that  impetus  which 
will  assist  nature  in  her  digestive  operations. 

Persons  inclined  to  be  fat  should  take  a  great 
deal  of  exercise,  if  they  wish  to  preserve  their 
health  and  avoid  the  inconveniences  consequent  on 
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corpulency.  The  lymphatic  generally  perspire 
lai'gely  and  at  the  least  effort,  which,  in  point  of 
factj  is  nature  relieving  herself  of  her  extraneous 
matter  by  her  own  appointed  means;  but  as 
persons  of  these  temperaments  ai-e  generally  dis- 
inclined to  exertion,  and  a  fashionable  young 
lady  has  the  exudation  of  perspiration  in  perfect 
horror,  they  will  not  use  the  exercise  necessary 
for  their  relief,  so  that  they  get  fatter  and  fatter, 
till  the  budding  triple  chin,  in  soft  rolls  of  folded 
fat,  gives  promise  of  sleek  beauty  and  eventual 
weighty  charms,  and  reduces  its  indolent  sufferer, 
not  only  to  uselessness,  but  helplessness.  "  I 
hate  walking,"  exclaims  the  sleek  young  lady. 
"  Give  me  vinegar,  or  any  drug,  doctor ;  but  do 
not  ask  me  to  walk."  "  Well,  madam,  work  in 
the  garden."  "  But  I  am  living  in  a  town,  and 
have  no  garden."  "  Then  make  the  beds,  run 
up  and  down  stairs,  and  exude  your  fat  privately ; 
there  is  no  anti-fat  medicine  known ;  the  sole  and 
only  sure  remedy  known  is  exercise."  Exercise 
by  walking,  dancing,  or  any  gymnastic  games, 
which  give  an  impetus  to  the  general  circulation. 
And  in  proof  of  what  we  advance,  when  it  is 
necessary,  for  the  Derby  and  other  races,  that  a 
uniform  weight  should  be  obtained,  those  jockeys 
whose  fat  renders  them  over- weight,  are  in  a  few 
days  reduced  to  a  proper  standard  by  the  process 
of  what  is  called  "sweating;"  and  as  people  do 
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not  generally  inform  their  acquaintance  when 
they  take  medicine,  we  do  not  see  why  the  suf- 
ferers from  an  over-lymphatic  temperament  should 
not,  with  as  much  respect  from  others  and  privacy 
to  themselves,  sweat  out  their  unnecessary  and 
over-charging  liquids,  unseen  by  society.  Walk- 
ing and  running  are  the  real  exercise  of  nature ; 
and  when,  after  exercise,  a  moisture  is  perceptible 
on  the  skin,  it  is  a  proof  that  the  course  of  the 
bodily  humours  has  been  urged  from  the  centre 
to  the  surface,  and  consequently  a  healthy  dis- 
charge of  noxious  matter  effected.  The  importance 
of  exercise  for  promoting  the  warmth  of  the  blood, 
for  accelerating  circulation,  and  consequently 
increasing  the  tone  and  strength  of  the  system, 
morally  and  physically,  needs,  we  believe,  no 
further  argument. 

Riding  on  horseback  is  an  exercise  generally 
of  too  violent  a  character  for  the  invalid,  and, 
indeed,  for  some  complaints,  such  as  diseases  of 
the  heart,  and  many  which  speak  for  themselves, 
it  becomes  dangerous.  Carriage  exercise,  by 
permitting  the  patient  to  remain  in  a  supported 
'position,  is  the  easiest  for  the  sick;  the  slight 
jerking  produced  by  its  motion  assisting  the 
circulation,  without  fatiguing  the  muscles;  but 
the  softest,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  of  motions,  is  that 
of  floating  on  calm  water ;  indeed,  this  is  almost 
rest.    In  sickness  its  necessity  is  as  important  a 
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means  to  restore,  as  in  strength  it  is  the  means 
of  preserving,  health ;  and  the  invalid,  confined  to 
the  precincts  of  home,  or  even  the  sick  room, 
equally  needs  this  salutary  aid.     Debarred  by 
physical  debility  from  the  means  of  strong  exer- 
cise, which  is  incompatible  with  his  exhausted 
powers,  he  must  have  recourse  to  those  milder 
and  home-nurse  inventive  means  which  suit  his 
state  of  weakness.    When  exertion  of  the  whole 
body  is  too  great,  especially  for  the  bed-confined 
sufferer,  let  him  endeavour  to  sit  up  and  lie  down 
again  with  the  mere  assistance  of  the  help-rope, 
changing  his  position  from  one  side  to  the  other 
of  the  bed;  or  place  some  light  weight  at  the  foot 
of  the  bed,  and  attaching  a  string  to  it,  let  him 
draw  it  towards  him.     Let  the  arms  be  kept 
raised  over  the  head  for  just  two  or  three  minutes 
at  a  time.    Place  the  limbs  on  rest-pillows,  and 
change  the  patient's  position,  which  produces  a 
diflferent  point  of  impetus  on  his  circulation ;  or 
cause  a  little  shock,  by  dropping  a  small  drop  of 
cold  water  on  the  foot  or  forehead  unexpectedly. 
When  able  to  be  placed  in  a  chair,  let  the  arms 
be  moved  backwards  and  forwards,  the  knees' 
being  unbent  and  the  legs  stretched  out  at  the 
same  time.    When  strength  permits,  increase  the 
exertion  by  performing  this  more  quickly.  A 
weighted  box  may  also  be  placed  in  front  of  him, 
at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  with  a  rope  attached, 
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for  him  to  draw  it,  and  he  will  often  take  a  great 
interest  in  the  increasing  weight  he  is  able  to 
move.  Some  little  toy  or  sweet  should  be  placed 
on  the  weight,  to  induce  children  to  exert  them- 
selves to  secure  it.  Let  the  sufferer  be  carried 
across  the  room  on  his  chair.  The  very  effort  of 
being  raised  from  the  ground  will  result  in  an 
impetus  on  the  blood.  The  next  step  to  exertion 
is,  after  getting  the  patient  up  and  dressed,  when 
rested,  and  having  taken  some  light  refreshment 
to  recruit  strength,  to  induce  him  to  lie  down  at 
full  length  on  the  floor,  and  rise  again  without 
any  assistance.  Let  him  use  a  rocking-chair; 
while  sitting,  and  with  the  feet  stretched  out 
as  before  mentioned,  let  him  use  a  pair  of  light 
dumb-bells;  endeavour  to  balance  a  small  stick 
on  his  hand;  and  let  the  flesh-brush  be  freely 
used. 

Another  mode  of  exertion  is  a  chair  suspended 
in  the  bed-room  doorway,  for  the  patient  to  merely 
sit  in  and  gently  swing  for  a  little  while.  Wash 
the  hands  also  frequently  in  tepid  water^  in  which 
a  tea-spoonful  of  bay-salt  has  been  dissolved. 
Another  means  is  to  take  a  pinch  of  snuff  or 
pepper,  inhale  ammonia,  or  use  any  sternutatory 
means ;  there  is  no  motion  which  so  suddenly 
or  forcibly  shakes  the  whole  nervous  system,  so 
that,  in  all  obstructions  of  the  finer  passages, 
whatever  produces  sneezing  is  of  advantage ;  the 
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motion,  rousing  and  enlivening  the  spirits,  and 
shaking  every  portion  of  the  frame,  aids  the  cir- 
culation, not  only  of  the  blood,  but  of  those  juices 
which  before  seemed  to  stagnate,  or  not  to  irritate 
the  fibres  enough  to  maintain  their  natural  elas- 
ticity. Persons,  therefore,  who  are  confined  to 
their  bed  would  do  well,  ten  minutes  before  their 
dinner,  to  effect  a  short  sneezing  eiBFort,  by  simply 
tickling  the  nose  with  a  feather. 

In  the  higher  classes  of  society  the  great  root 
of  sickness  is  indolence — a  habit  which,  in  itself, 
is  deeply  sinful,  and  at  perfect  variance  with  both 
Divine  and  human  nature,  for  Almighty  God  is 
never  idle — the  Omnipotent  Essence  of  Creation 
is  every  instant  of  time  busy  in  the  miraculous 
and  incomprehensible  work  of  earthly  repara- 
tion, beauty,  and  beneficence;  and  though  our 
little  grain  of  mind  can  neither  conceive  nor, 
comprehend  His  labours  in  the  myriads  of  un- 
known worlds  which  spangle  and  sparkle  on  earth's 
bright-blue,  encircling  dress,  yet  we  know,  we 
clearly  know,  that  He  is  there,  busy  with  His  un- 
known creations  as  with  us ;  and  it  would  be  as  dif- 
ficult to  comprehend  the  great  workings  of  God  in 
unlimited  creation,  as  it  would  be  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  His  Omnipotent  and  Omniscient 
Power  resting  from  His  labours. 

When  the  habit  of  indulgent  idleness  is  secured, 
what  is  obtained  ?    Nothing,  aye,  far  worse  than 
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nothing!  for  its  filthy  state  of  inaction  and  ex- 
haustion produces  moral  disease  and  a  mental 
lethargy,  which  engenders  disorganization  of  both 
body  and  mind.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  rest  before 
work,  and  rest  without  work  or  labour  becomes 
fatigue  and  weariness.  Are  the  rich,  or  those  to 
whom  idleness  has  become  the  intoxicating  cup — 
are  they  the  happiest  ?  Ask,  and  you  find  them 
answer  with  a  moaning  "  No  !"  The  exhaustion 
proceeding  from  the  unprovided  system — for  our 
system  needs  more  than  meat  and  drink — tells 
upom  it,  in  the  formation  of  various  diseases ;  for 
idleness  not  only  engenders  bad  humours  of  the 
mind,  but  bad  humours  of  the  body  also,  and 
naturally,  for  the  effects  of  indolence  are — the 
thickening  of  the  blood,  the  relaxing  of  the  muscles 
and  fibres,  and  the  disposing  to  a  premature  ol(| 
age.  From  its  evil  source  arise  all  disorders 
whose  origin  depends  on  the  acrimony  of  the 
blood,  such  as  gout,  scrofula,  consumption,  en- 
'  largement  of  the  liver,  cancers,  &c. ;  the  earlier, 
then,  that  children  can  be  accustomed  to  a  useful 
1  industry  and  manual  exercise,  the  better  for  their 
•  soul,  their  mind,  and  their  body. 

To  woman,  whose  nervous  and  physical  tem- 
■  perament,  from  her  very  weaker  nature,  requires 
;  a  more  nutritious  support,  idleness,  and  its  enerva- 
tting  pursuits,  causing  a  want  of  proper  muscular 
'  exercise,  is  a  source  of  constant  disease ;  for 
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tliougli  to  the  millionaire  the  carriage,  or  the 
more  exciting  exercise  of  riding,  may  be  in  some 
cases  a  benefit,  such  as  to  the  already  weak  or  en- 
feebled, yet,  as  their  limbs  are  in  a  state  of  com- 
parative rest  at  the  time,  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  is  less,  and  the  dilatation  of  the  organs  is 
performed  in  an  inferior  manner,  to  when  exer- 
cise is  produced  according  to  nature's  own  law — 
that  of  motion  by  the  action  of  the  whole  of  the 
muscular  organs  co-operating  together.  "But 
since  I  have  wealth,  would  it  not  be  despising, 
not  only  the  gift,  but  the  Giver,  were  I  n«t  to 
enjoy  the  luxuries  it  procures?"  asks  the  ex- 
hausted owner  of  golden  thousands.  Certainly; 
enjoy — for  to  enjoy  is  to  obey.  Enjoy  what  God 
has  lent  for  the  comforts  and  needs  of  life's  jour- 
ney, but  do  not  create  for  yourself  wants,  not  only 
inconsistent  with  duty,  but  which  are  positively 
injurious  to  your  bodily  frame. 

"  But  I  can  do  nothing  useful,"  exclaims  some 
indolent  lounger  on  her  cushioned  chair,  as  she 
throws  down  her  mawkish  novel,  and  turns  with 
ennui  to  search  in  her  exhausted  mind  for  some 
variation  from  her  listlessness. 

"  I  can  do  nothing  useful,"  echoes  the  visionary 
young  smoker,  as  he  puflPs  the  poisonous  vapour 
which  renders  his  breath  ofi"ensive. 

"  I  can  do  nothing  useful !  !  !"  Let  such  as 
utter  the  fearful  words  speak  them  with  tears  and 
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moaning,  for  of  them  we  would  ask  tlie  solemn 
and  fearful  question,  "  Then  why  do  you  cumber 
the  ground?" 

No  person  ought  to  commit  himself  to  sleep 
without  asking  himself,  "  What  have  I  done  for 
the  benefit  of  my  fellow-creatures  to-day  1"  But 
the  helpless  and  languid  bed-prisoner  will  say, 
"  What  can  such  as  I  do  ?"  Poor  sufferer !  your 
appointed  work  is  of  more  consequence  than  that 
of  the  active  and  healthy.  Yovirs  is  a  work  of  a 
higher  order.  Yours  is  to  give  examples  of  pa- 
tience, evidences  of  willing  long-suffering,  self- 
denial,  and  forbearance.  In  the  practice  of  these, 
God  will  send  a  sunbeam  round  your  bed,  which 
will  teach  the  thoughtless,  and  even  the  most 
ignorant  and  heartless,  that  the  path  to  heaven 
is  strewed  with  undying  flowers,  and  that, 
when  living  with  God  on  earth,  the  immortal 
spirit  is  already  permitted  to  sit  at  the  thres- 
hold of  heaven,  and  experience  an  earnest 
of  the  happiness  which  reigns  in  its  kingdom  of 
glory. 

The  consciousness  of  utility  is  one,  if  not  the 
very  best,  source  of  human  happiness.  It  is  one 
of  the  instinctive  means  of  man^s  higher  order  of 
creation,  for  his  greatest  enjoyment.  Observe  the 
springing  delight  of  busy  childhood  when  called 
upon  to  render  itself  useful.  "Let  me  help"  is 
the  little  one's  delight ;  it  is  the  seed  of  human 
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happiness,  which  God  has  placed  in  our  hearts,  to 
unite  mankind  in  a  bond  of  universal  unity  and 
love.  The  consciousness  of  usefulness,  which 
gains  strength  by  its  exercise  in  youth,  gives  in- 
fluence to  manhood,  and  crowns  old  age  with 
bright,  bright  blessings,  and  "  Let  me  help"  is 
the  most  pleasing  prayer  humanity  can  offer  to 
God.  "  Go  to  the  tiny  ant,  thou  sluggard ;  con- 
sider her  ways,  and  be  wise."  The  tie  which  links 
mind  and  body  is  so  powerful,  that  one  cannot 
suffer  without  the  other  feeling  pain.  Idleness, 
with  all  its  debilitating  adjuncts,  by  relaxing  the 
fibres  of  the  mind  or  brain,  eventually  cause  the 
weight  of  its  nervous  organs  to  fall,  in  a  disorga- 
nized and  diseased  state,  on  the  muscular  and  other 
organs  of  the  body,  either  destroying  them  by  its 
pressure,  or  diseasing  them  by  its  constant  strug- 
gles and  combats;  and  that  the  mind  can,  and 
does,  influence  the  body,  we  daily  see  in  the 
effects  of  any  of  its  sudden  emotions.  Joy  pro- 
duces the  muscular  effort  of  laughter,  sorrow  will 
bring  tears,  and  terror  even  death.  A  healthy 
mind  is  one  of  the  great  conducives  to  a  healthy 
body;  indeed,  the  mind  is  the  stronger  agent  of 
the  two.  Observe  the  field-labourer,  whose  mind 
works  but  little,  while  all  his  muscular  powers  are 
called  into  action ;  then  turn  to  the  diplomatist, 
or  literary  man,  whose  mind  labours  while  his 
body  is  comparatively  inert ;  and  the  difference  of 
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1  the  human  wear  and  tear  of  body  on  mind,  and 
1  mind  on  body,  is,  that  the  labourer  is  physically 
ithe  most  robust. 

Pei-sons  accustomed  to  walking  with  young  chil- 
idren  should  be  cai'eful  not  to  take  them  always 
I  by  the  same  hand,  as  a  constant  habit  of  this 
]  practice  has  often  produced  a  spinal  derangement, 
Ifor  which  no  cause  could  be  assigned,  but  which 
lhas  been  acquired  by  constantly  raising  one  shoul- 
i  der  in  preference  to  another.  As  soon  as  children 
( can  walk,  the  use  of  the  perambulator  should  be 
;  given  up,  the  stationary  and  inactive  position  of 
lit  being  extremely  injurious,  not  only  to  the  de- 
'velopment  of  muscular  energy  and  strength,  but 
]  prevents  that  exertion  so  necessary  to  produce  the 
"  warmth  needed  for  the  lungs,  by  circulation  of  the 
1  blood.  We  know  of  no  sight  so  full  of  shadows 
(of  death  as  the  perambulators  in  Kensington 
I  Gardens,  with  their  innocent  freights  imbibing  cold 
i  air  in  their  inactive  little  limbs  or,  in  some  fixed 
:8pot,  absorbing  on  their  soft  heads  the  burning 
irays  of  a  summer's  sun,  while  maids  gossip  to- 
igether,  or  even  mothers  look  on,  unconscious  of 
Ithe  danger  of  their  cherished  treasures. 

Nature  asks  for  exercise,  but  she  also  needs  her 
■  hours  of  rest.    Exercise  carried  to  excess  becomes 
1  fatigue;  then  it  is  that  our  physical  strength 
droops  by  over- work,  and  the  fibres  become  weak- 
( ened  and  relaxed,  the  exhausted  juices  can  no 
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longer  supply  the  demand^  elasticity  ceases,  and, 
falling  inert  and  unstrung,  claims  from  nature 
that  repose  which  she  has  appointed  for  her  reno- 
vation in  the  blessing  of  sleep. 

Sleep,  by  causing  the  cessation  of  muscular  and 
fibrous  action,  and  giving  rest  to  the  mental 
nerves,  enables  the  nutritious  fluids  to  perform 
their  operations  more  easily ;  for,  while  a  general 
decreased  motion  gives  a  freer  impetus  to  the  action 
of  the  heart,  all  the  vessels  connected  with  its 
operations  acquire  a  greater  force.  So  it  is  that 
wounds  heal  up  better  during  sleep,  because,  not 
only  are  the  muscles  in  repose,  but  the  renourish- 
ing  particles,  no  longer  opposed  by  the  resistance 
of  various  influences,  imbibe  the  restoring  fluids 
more  amply  and  effectually.  Often  a  few  hours' 
sleep  are  of  more  benefit  to  the  patient  than  aU 
the  medicine  he  has  swallowed  ;  the  Home  Nurse, 
then,  should  be  constantly  watchful  on  this  point ; 
indeed,  it  may  be  encouraged  at  all  times  in  the 
sick,  unless  the  disease  be  of  a  lethargic  character. 
To  persons  in  a  convalescent  state  it  is  even  of 
more  consequence,  for,  medical  remedies  having 
ceased,  nature  requires  to  be  left  in  her  debilitated 
state,  quietly  to  recover  the  use  of  her  functions ; 
and  as  she  works  out  her  own  strength  more  in 
her  hours  of  repose,  sleep  is  one  of  the  greatest 
remedies  for  persons  just  recovering  from  sickness. 
In  disease,  the  whole  system  reverberates  to  its 
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:  anguish,  which  is  often  the  cause  why  the  sick 
;are  so  long  turning  and  twisting  and  moving 
;  themselves  about,  before  settling  down  to  sleep, 
'bat  their  poor  manoeuvres  for  obtaining  comfort 
:  should  not  be  noticed.     Some  fatigued  muscle, 
•some  obstinately  sensitive  nerve,  will  allow  no 
'weight  to  press  on  it.    Assist,  therefore,  but  do 
mot  check  them.    Nature  will  at  last  find  the 
;  position  which  suits  her  wants  the  best.    To  cere- 
;  moniously  tuck-up  a  sick  person,  and  tell  him  to 
;iie  don^n  directly  and  go  to  sleep,  is  not  only 
I  absurd,  but  it  is  cruel,  and  with  a  timid  patient 
i  has  often  resulted  in  destroying  the  whole  night's 
:rest.     If,  in  the  struggle  for  comfort,  the  bed- 
I  clothes  should  be  tumbled,  or  the  sufiferer  un- 
I  covered  more  than  the  nurse  deems  necessary, 
:  never  mind  for  the  moment,  but,  when  the  angry 
:  nerves  are  tranquillised  and  at  rest,  replace  what 
you  find  has  been  wrongly  displaced.    For  per- 
:  sons  in  sickness,  requiring  sleep,  stillness  and  dim 
light  are  indispensable,  for  though  monotony  of 
;  sound  may  aid,  violent  or  varied  noises  attracting 
■  the  attention  of  the  mind,  it  so  vibrates  on  the 
nervous  system,  that  its  excitement  will  entirely 
destroy  the  possibility  of  physical  repose.  Per- 
spiration during  sleep  is  chiefly  the  exudation  of 
the  watery  portions  of  the  blood ;  for  its  calm 
'  character  (if  we  may  be  permitted  the  term)  not 
.  acting  with  sufficient  force,  the  stronger  proper- 
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ties,  wliich,  when  wakings  the  heat  of  exercise  and 
the  more  forcible  action  of  the  muscles  secrete, 
through  the  very  same  channels,  are  retained. 
How  often  do  we  see  the  young  child  in  its  sleep 
covered  Avith  watery  bead-drops^  at  which  the 
mother  trembles;  but,  so  far  from  being  harm- 
ful, the  young  sleeper's  blood  is  strengthened  and 
invigorated  by  the  discharge. 

Sleep,  like  exercise,  has  its  limits,  which  it  may 
not  pass  with  impunity.  Renovated  nature  awakes 
to  the  duties  she  has  to  perform,  by  the  simple 
commands  of  her  own  laws.  The  duty  of  sleep 
ended,  if  still  indulged  in,  will  produce  headaches 
and  inconveniences,  for  perspiration  ceasing  at 
its  appointed  time,  the  doors  of  the  pores  closing, 
the  weight  of  the  blood  becomes  heavier  on  the 
head,  and  produces  great  neuralgic  pain,  with 
which  the  encourager  of  over-sleep,  the  indolent 
sluggard,  ever  awakens,  for  this  weight  upon  the 
brain,  preventing  the  nervous  liquids  from  follow- 
ing their  course,  causes  the  waker  to  feel  exhausted 
and  depressed. 

Fat  persons  always  increase  in  fat  in  proportion 
to  their  much  sleeping,  for,  as  during  sleep,  our 
watery,  but  not  our  oily  portions,  are  evacuated  by 
the  pores,  the  result  is  naturally  that  their  oily 
and  coarser  substances  acquire  a  greater  consis- 
tency and  tenacity.  Extreme  heat  produces  sleep 
by  increasing  the  circulation,  and  consequent 
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greater  pressure  of  tlie  blood-vessels  on  the  brain. 
Extreme  cold  also  causes  sleep,  but  of  a  most 
dangerous  character,  for,  by  contracting  the  pores 
of  the  skin,  it  creates  a  fulness  of  blood  in  the 
head ;  indeed,  sleep  from  cold  is  a  species  of  con- 
gestion of  the  brain.     Monotony  of  any  kind 
produces  sleep.  We  have  known  a  dear  old  friend, 
on  whom  opiates  had  ceased  to  have  effect,  drop 
off  to  sleep  by  reading  to  him  a  portion  of  the 
*  History  of  England,^  in  a  low  and  slow  tone  of 
voice ;  in  proof  of  which,  go  to  an  evening  service, 
■  or  even  a  morning  one,  where  the  eloquence  of 
the  preacher  is  below  par,  and,  before  the  service 
:  is  half  over,  half  the  congregation  will  be  dosing. 
'  It  is  a  means  we  have  constantly  used,  and  seldom 
I  found  to  fail,  but  the  subject  chosen  must  be  one 
1  familiar  to  the  patient,  that  his  attention  may  not 
I  be  required ;  but  the  reading  of  poetry  has  the 
(quickest  effect,  the  rhymes  creating  a  sort  of 
:  additional  monotony  of  tone,  which  produces  the 
I  most  powerful  soporific  effects. 

Quietness  of  mind  obviously  produces  sleep,  its 
;  nervous  system  being  at  rest.  When  sitting  under 
'waving  trees,  or  watching  the  slow  movements  of 
;a  calm  sea,  the  gentle  motion  of  nature  seems  to 
[prevent  the  action  of  violent  thought,  and  urges 
Iher  human  sister  into  a  sympathetic  repose. 
] Nevertheless,  the  real  mode  of  action  of  the  im- 
:  material  on  matter  is  only  known  to  Him  who 
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fashioned  their  existence.  The  hand  obeys  the 
will — but  who  can  tell  the  why  ?  Human  under- 
standing may  not  pass  its  appointed  bound ;  then 
let  us  strive  humbly  to  serve  our  Omniscient  God 
in  spirit  and  in  body,  humbly  looking  up  through 
the  eye  of  faith  to  a  more  perfect  and  more  glorious 
hereafter. 

Before  leaving  our  chapter  we  would  revert 
to  the  subject  of  sleep.  Some,  indeed  many  per- 
sons, have  a  habit  of  sleeping  with  their  mouth 
under  the  bed  clothes,  than  which  nothing  can  be 
more  reprehensible,  for  the  breath  that  has  been 
exhaled,  not  having  a  free  passage  for  its  discharge, 
its  transformed  vapour  is  reinhaled,  with  all  its 
noxious  properties.  The  cause  of  this  habit  is 
not  unfrequently  an  intense  coldness  in  the  nose, 
with  many  an  extremely  susceptible  feature  to  this 
inconvenience,  in  which  case,  instead  of  seeking 
to  obtain  warmth  for  it  bv  this  obnoxious  method, 
the  cap  should  be  drawn  down,  or  a  handkerchief 
tied  over  it.  The  practice  of  night  after  night 
reinhaling  the  discharges  of  the  lungs,  is  quite 
sufficient  to  produce  disease  in  them,  even  con- 
sumption, without  any  other  cause. 

When  fatigue  has  produced  that  exhaustion 
incident  to  over-tasked  nature,  it  must,  of  course, 
be  restored  by  rest ;  but  fatigue  can  also  be  pro- 
duced by  prolonged  muscular  inaction,  and  to  at 
once  attempt  any  violent  exertion  would  be  to 
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produce  a  shock  on  the  system,  which,  instead  of 
effecting  relief,  would  tend  to  injury,  for  nature 
always  rebels  against  sudden  violence  offered  to 
her.  If,  after  much  fatigue,  a  lengthened  inaction 
is  adopted,  temperance  and  abstemiousness  should 
be  particularly  observed,  or  sufferings  will  result, 
and  an  agglomeration  of  humours  will  ensue,  for 
which  no  visible  cause  will  be  apparent.  This  par- 
ticularly applies  to  persons  who  retire  from  an  active 
and  busy  life,  to  devote  themselves  at  once  to  what 
they  imagine  to  be  the  ease  of  indolence  and  the 
enjoyment  of  the  luxuries  of  the  table. 

There  is  a  fatigue  endured  by  thousands  of 
young  women,  which  not  only  awakens  no  com- 
miseration, but  by  very  many  would  be  actually 
considered  rest :  we  allude  to  the  fatigue  of  stand- 
ing.   Of  all  positions  the  most  exhausting  is  the 
vertical.    In  many  of  the  large  retail  establish- 
ments the  young  people  are  never  permitted  to  sit 
<  down  during  the  shop  hours,  and  this,  in  order  to 
Igive  an  air  inductive  of  the  importance  of  the 
.  house,  which  will  induce  an  idea  of  either  a  superi- 
I  ority  of  merchandise,  or  of  great  public  patronage. 
.  Many  diseases  are  incident  to  a  constant  state  of 
(exhaustion.    In  many,  the  gradual  debility  which 
i  it  produces  often  terminates  in  consumption  itself. 
Persons  can  walk  ten  miles  without  any  un- 
;  pleasant  result,  who  cannot  stand  ten  minutes 
'without  exhaustion  or  suffering. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

CLEANLINESS  AND  BATHS. 

"  Cleanliness/'  observes  Bacon,  "  holds  the 
same  relative  position  in  regard  to  the  body  that 
decency  does  in  regard  to  morals,"  removing  the 
particles  of  dust,  or  corrosive  matter,  that  external 
or  other  means  may  have  caused  to  adhere  to  the 
person.  Personal  cleanliness  is  one  of  the  truest 
marks  by  which  we  express  respect  for  ourselves, 
and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  offerings  or  appli- 
cations of  luxury,  whose  perfumed  unctions  and 
alcoholic  methods  are  not  only  perfectly  inappli- 
cable, but  positively  opposed  to  the  practices  of 
cleanliness.  Cosmetics,  indeed,  are  more  em- 
ployed as  pleasures  for  the  weak-minded,  and  are 
often  far  more  akin  to  vice  than  to  virtue — virtue, 
the  full  significance  of  which  implies  a  general 
cleanliness  of  both  the  moral  and  physical  system, 
and  nature  requires  no  aid  of  art  or  luxury  to  pro- 
duce in  her  the  happiness  of  purity.  Cleanliness 
is  one  of  nature's  greatest  remedies,  indeed,  it  is 
the  culminating  point  of  almost  every  remedy. 
Who  has  not  felt,  when  foot-worn  and  weary,  or 
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after  a  long  day  of  dusty  travelling,  the  refreshing 
sensation  produced  by  a  bath,  and  clean  clothes  ? 
The  pores,  which  were  choked  by  all  the  accumu- 
lated matter  that  had  fallen  on  them,  and  en- 
crusted with  the  sun-dried  oil  of  their  perspiratory 
discharges,  have,  by  the  ablution,  and  renewal  of 
fresh  linen,  recovered  their  elasticity,  and  the 
nerves  have  exhilaratingly  echoed,  through  the 
whole  frame,  the  reviving  effects  of  the  purifying 
means.  We  turn  with  disgust  from  even  the 
sweetest  face  of  infant  innocence  if  it  be  soiled  by 
mucous  or  salivary  discharges ;  and  why  ?  because 
we  both  know  and  feel  that  all  physical  discharges 
are  the  rejection  of  what  is  impure,  and  it  is  only 
when  the  mind  has  become  disordered  or  depraved, 
that  it  will  consent  to  receive,  or  even  tolerate, 
what  nature  recoils  from  with  an  instinctive  re- 
pugnance. Let  us  consider,  for  a  moment,  how 
large  a  portion  of  our  frame  is  composed  of  the 
blood ;  its  numerous  veins,  arteries,  and  fibres,  so 
ramify  through  our  whole  body,  that,  cut  the  head, 
the  arm,  the  trunk,  the  foot,  and  blood  will  im- 
mediately come,  and  attest  its  presence  there — 
flowing  on  continually  through  us,  the  river  of  our 
life,  warming  and  stimulating  our  whole  frame  ; 
and  as  this  great  mass  of  living  liquid  must  be  fed 
and  nourished,  its  energies  restored,  and  its 
various  component  materials  absorbed  into  its 
stream,  in  order  that  it  may  continue  to  us  a  not 
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merely  restored  power,  but,  in  short,  vitality  itself, 
it  follows  that,  if  the  blood  must  feed,  like  all  the 
other  organs,  it  must  also  have  a  residue  to  reject; 
and,  as  its  operations  are  universal,  and  in  every 
part  of  us,  our  external  covering,  in  short,  our 
outward  cleanliness,  as  a  means  should  be  con- 
stantly employed,  for  the  reasons  before  deduced, 
over  the  surface  of  the  whole  frame. 

In  the  Hebrew  dispensation,  and  in  all  eastern 
climates,  as  they  are  understood,  where  the  heat 
causes  the  exudations  of  the  skin  to  become  a  sort 
of  involuntary  and  uncontrollable  species  of  self- 
soilment,  ablutions,  and  cleansing  of  the  person,  are 
a  marked  feature  in  the  acts  of  religious  observ- 
ance. 

Children  should,  from  earliest  infancy,  be 
brought  up  and  properly  taught  to  wash  them- 
selves thoroughly.  The  school -boy,  or  girl,  can- 
not procure  a  daily  bath,  nor  are  daily  baths  posi- 
tively necessary,  but  they  ought  daily  to  be  accus- 
tomed to  pass  a  wet  sponge  all  over  themselves, 
and  every  school  ought  to  be  provided  with  some 
place,  shut  oflF  from  the  lavatory,  where  the  chil- 
dren can  go  and  privately  enjoy  this  necessary 
luxury.  The  introduction  of  public  baths  and 
wash-houses  has  been  a  most  important  and 
sanitary  boon  to  the  poor,  and  it  is  greatly  to  be 
wished  that  their  adoption  were  more  generally 
extended,  for,  not  only  are  baths  useful  in  respect 
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to  cleanliness,  but  they  are  often  important  as  re- 
medies of  disease.  The  cold-water  cure,  which  at 
one  time  had,  and  even  now  numbers,  so  many 
disciples,  produces  its  effects  from  simple  and 
natui-al  causes,  to  explain  which,  we  will  revert 
for  a  moment  to  the  subject  of  the  sympathy  of 
nature,  and,  in  elucidation,  give  the  evidence  of 
the  effects  of  a  blow  upon  any  part  of  the  body. 
All  know,  that  the  result  will  be  an  immediate 
redness,  caused  by  the  rushing  of  the  blood  to  the 
injured  part;  but  why,  and  how  is  this  produced? 
Though  divided,  and  subdivided,  into  far  more 
portions  than  the  Helvetic  Republic,  the  whole 
frame  is  bound  by  one  strong  bond,  of  one  sole 
and  united  interest,  and  the  moment  one  part  is 
affected,  all  the  others  listen  to  her  voice,  and 
spring  to  succour  the  invaded  part. 

The  system  of  Priessnitz  is  founded  on  this 
simple  and  natural  principle.  By  the  use  of  cold 
water,  either  in  the  form  of  baths,  or  wet,  cold  ap- 
plications, a  shock,  or  unusual  impression,  is  given 
to  all  the  pores  of  the  skin,  which  results  in  the 
heat  of  the  system  being  drawn  from  the  centre 
to  the  surface.  The  patients  at  Graffenberg  were, 
generally,  persons  affected  with  chronic  diseases, 
in  which  suffering  had  weakened  the  vital  ener- 
gies, which,  therefore,  required  re-excitation ;  and 
the  important  pores  of  the  skin,  equally  languid 
in  their  operations,  also  required  a  stimulant ; 
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consequentljj  tlie  external  use  of  cold  water,  ac- 
companied with  proper  alimentary  care,  and  cor- 
responding air  and  exercise,  have  produced  the 
>cures  that  fame  has  recorded  of  this  mode  of 
treatment.  But  as  in  some,  and  many,  com- 
plaints, the  strengthening  and  heating  duties  of 
the  blood  are  required  elsewhere,  internally,  it 
rests  but  with  the  medical  man,  who  only  can  be 
competent  to  form  a  judgment  on  the  causes  and 
necessities  of  the  disease,  to  determine  whether 
such  means  will  be  beneficial  or  injurious  to  the 
patient ;  but  that,  to  persons  in  health,  bathing  is 
a  sanitary  practice,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  be  it 
by  means  of  the  private  bath  or  in  the  sea ;  and 
the  coolness  it  produces  in  summer,  by  dis- 
charging the  internal  heat,  is  not  its  only  benefit, 
for  as  water  is  a  strong  conductor  of  electricity, 
and  its  over-abundance  in  our  body  being  a  strong 
and  exhausting  excitant,  the  effect  of  the  bath  is 
to  attract  our  electric  fluid  to  the  surface,  and 
discharge  it  by  the  pores ;  therefore  is  bathing  re- 
commended to  nervous  persons. 

The  benefits  of  bathing  and  baths  may  be 
summed  up.  They  cleanse  the  skin ;  they  give  in- 
creased energy  to  its  powers  of  absorption  and  se- 
cretion; they  accelerate  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  ;  and  discharge  from  the  system  that  super- 
abundance of  vital  electricity,  which  it  is  the 
nature  of  some  constitutions  to  exaggeratedly  pro- 
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ducB;  and  the  retention  of  wliicli  results  in  dis- 
orders of  the  nerves  and  brain.  The  evils  it  pro- 
duces are — the  too  great  an  absorption  of  water 
into  the  system ;  a  relaxation  of  the  already  too 
much  weakened  fibre ;  and  the  pi-oduction  of  an  in- 
ternal, instead  of  an  external,  impetus  to  the  blood. 
When,  therefore,  coldness,  or  sleepiness,  or  numb- 
ness of  the  extremities  is  the  result,  it  should  be 
discontinued. 

The  best  way  to  judge  if  the  heat  of  a  bath  is 
of  a  suitable  temperature  is  by  first  immersing 
the  elbow  or  foot,  being  those  parts  of  the  body 
not  so  generally  exposed  or  hardened  to  the  con- 
stant operations  of  the  external  air.  If,  then,  no 
unpleasant  sensation  of  either  over-heat  or  cold  be 
produced  to  these  parts  on  imn;iersion,  the  bath  may 
be  considered  of  a  proper  heat.  This,  which  we 
term  the  tepid  bath,  is  the  best  for  delicate  invalids. 

Persons  ought  never  to  enter  the  bath,  whether 
private  or  in  the  sea,  with  fresh,  undigested  food 
in  the  stomach,  or  if  in  a  state  of  sensible  perspi- 
ration, and  they  should  come  out  of  the  water 
before  a  second  chill  has  been  experienced. 
Bathing,  for  old  people,  is  injurious,  as,  their  ener- 
gies being  less,  they  have  lesser  means  of  efi'ecting 
the  reproduction  of  heat  in  the  system  by  internal 
effort.  It  is  the  exercise  for  youth  and  the  adult, 
and  infancy  should  be  gradually  reared  to  its  use 
by  daily  ablutions.     For  infants,  warm  water 
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should  be  used ;  gradually^  as  their  strength  in- 
creases, reducing  the  temperature,  and  the  result 
will  be,  that  at  five  or  six  years  old  they  will  be 
able  to  enjoy  the  cold  ablutions  perfectly,  and  bei 
prepared  for  the  more  stimulating  means  of  gene-, 
ral  bathing. 

Some  children  have  a  great  dread  of  immersion,, 
and  there  are  some,  who  will  almost  become  con-, 
vulsed  with  terror,  at  the  idea  of  being  put  into  ai 
warm  bath.    "  Going  to  put  into  a  warm  bath  \"  ' 
To  their  little  minds  it  is  something  strange,  un-. 
usual,  and  incomprehensible ;  without  a  similar 
capacity  for  reasoning,  it  is  the  same  terror  and 
repugnance  that  we  should  experience,  did  over- 
whelming authority  insist  on  our  submitting  to 
some  unknown  reqaedial  means,  prescribed  by 
King  Dahomey^s  doctor,  and  the  baneful  effect  of 
their  terror  on  the  nervous  system  often  totally 
counteracts  the  good  intended.    But  an  easy  and 
just  as  beneficial  a  means  may  be  adopted,  for  the 
child  knows  what  it  is,  being  accustomed  to  be 
wrapped  up.     Let,  then,  a  blanket  be  folded  in 
four,  dipped  in  hot  water,  and  wrung  out,  then 
wrap  the  little  patient  in,  cover  it  over  with  a 
common  table  oil- cloth,  to  keep  in  the  steam,  and 
let  the  helpless  innocent  nestle  in  the  consciously 
guarding  arms  of  its  niu'se  or  mother.  Never 
make  a  display  of  such  preparations  before  chil- 
dren, or  the  sick,  as  it  tends  to  terrify  infants  and 
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disgust  them,  and  often  raises  the  whole  nervous 
system  in  battle  array  against  both  nurse  and 
remedies,  and  must  necessarily  terminate  in  con- 
test and  injury  to  both  parties. 

After  bathing,  persons  should  not  too  quickly 
provoke  a  reaction  of  the  system,  either  by  sudden 
violent  means,  or  the  use  of  stimulants.  For 
•  very  fat  temperaments,  bathing  is  improper,  and 
i-in  general  it  disagrees  with  them,  and  also,  by  the 
!  large  absorption  of  water,  contributes  to  the  in- 
I  crease  of  their  inconvenience.    The  shower-bath, 
1  now  so  generally  in  vogue,  is  of  the  greatest  bene- 
1  fit  to  almost  all  persons,  who  cannot,  from  their 
(Constitutional   dispositions,  enjoy  that   of  sea- 
I  bathing.    In  speaking  of  baths,  we  allude  to  the 
(cold  salt-water  bath,  and  the  immersionary  tepid, 
sand,  while  we  are  on  this  subject,  we  will  say  a 
J  few  words  on  the  foot-bath.    The  habit  of  plung- 
iing  and  keeping  the  feet  and  legs  in  hot  water, 
:  and  continuing  them  for  ten  or  twenty  minutes, 
lis  one  that  may  produce  ultimately,  even  dangerous 
rresults,  such  as  fainting,  headaches,  or  varicose 
'.veins.     If  the  foot-bath  is  to  be  beneficial,  the 
'Water  should  not  rise  above  the  ankle,  and  its 
"temperature  ought  to  be  such  as  can  be  comfort- 
ably borne  by  the  patient,  he  being  the  best 
judge.    Should  the  heat  or  cold  be  too  great,  the 
feet  must  not  be  lifted  out  of  the  water,  but  that 
'which  is  added  must  be  gently  poured  against  the 
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side  of  the  vessel,  and  the  temperature  gradually- 
raised  or  lowered,  and,  by  this  means,  of  raising 
it,  the  patient  may  be  enabled  to  bear  the  water 
extremely  hot ;  but  observe  that  the  heat  must  be 
kept  up  by  the  addition  of  hot  water,  and  should 
continue  to  be  used  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes, 
unless  the  sufferer  should  experience  a  sensation 
of  giddiness  or  faintness,  when  it  must  imme- 
diately be  relinquished,  the  patient  retaining  his 
sitting  posture.  A  foot-bath  ought  never  to  be 
taken  soon  after  a  meal,  or  it  will  derange  the 
digestion.  In  order  to  prevent  the  water  from 
cooling,  a  blanket  ought  to  be  well  wrapped  over 
the  legs  and  bath,  having,  nevertheless,  an  easy 
opening  for  the  addition  of  hot  water,  if  necessary, 
but  if  the  legs  and  bath  be  well  enveloped,  no 
such  addition  will  be  needed.  On  taking  the  feet 
out,  they  should  be  dried,  and  wrapped  up  in 
a  warm  flannel,  and  a  warm  sand-bag  or  hot-water 
bottle  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  Baths  are 
more  useful  taken  in  the  morning,  early,  for  in 
the  morning,  from  the  effects  of  sleep,  we  have 
more  heat  concentrated  in  the  system,  conse- 
quently, the  reaction  is  stronger,  and  the  benefit 
with  some  is  increased  when  it  is  aided  by  mode- 
rate exercise,  but  from  a  bath  taken  in  the  even- 
ing, such  reaction  is  not  only  unnecessary,  but 
would  often  be  most  injurious,  for  generally,  at 
that  time,  the  digestive  organs  have  not  complete(J 
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their  task^  and  this  might  cause  the  bath  to  occa- 
:  sion  propulsion  of  blood  to  the  head,  and,  in 
nervous  or  sanguine  temperaments,  might  even 
■  produce  pressure  on  the  brain. 

"Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness/'  and  is  to 
•  the  body  what  pui-ity  of  thought  is  to  the  soul ;  we 
'  will,  therefore,  observe  practically,  that  good  rain 
or  soft  water,  and  the  best  common  yellow  soap, 
:  such  as  is  employed  for  general  domestic  purposes, 
:  a  large  piece  of  flannel,  and  a  good  sponge,  ai'e  the 
imost  perfect  ways  and  means  for  cleansing  the 
'whole  person,  and  consequently  the  best  cosmetic 
Ithat  was  ever  offered  to  the  public.  Oils,  un- 
iguents,  alcoholic  perfumes,  emollient  creams,  and 
ithe  endless  messes  that  fill  the  bottles  and  boxes 
(of  the  elegantly  silver-mounted  dressing  cases, 
iwhen  constantly  used,  must  naturally  injure  the 
•skin  by  eventually  either  drying  up  the  pores,  by 
ttheir  heating  and  astringent  qualities,  or,  on  the 
(Other  hand,  render  them  so  soft,  as  to  destroy  that 
c  elasticity  so  necessary  for  their  preservation  in  a 
[healthfully  working  state.  The  beautifying  pro- 
rperties  of  arsenical  preparations  were  exposed  a 
ffew  years  back,  in  a  celebrated  trial,  and  its  dan- 
-gerous  admission  into  cosmetics  cannot  be  too 
-strongly  reprobated^  for,  as  the  pores  are  possessed 
of  strong  absorbent  properties,  the  deleterious 
matter  must  necessarily  enter  into  the  system, 
and  there  engender  diseases,  not  only  cutaneous 
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but  internal,  for  which  no  visible  reason  can  be 
assigned,  and  whose  deeply  hidden  source  must 
defy  the  skill  of  the  most  enlightened  practitioner 
to  discover.  Cleanliness  is  beauty,  because  clean- 
liness is  purity.  Observe  those  poor,  whose  dirty 
habits  have  made  their  homes  the  pestilential 
nests  of  the  great  cities ;  air  and  exercise  may 
give  them  strength,  but  the  accumulation  of  foul- 
ness on  their  persons  tells  at  last,  in  the  diseases 
which  absorptions  produce;  and  epidemic  dis- 
orders, assisted  in  their  devastating  power  by 
this  potent  auxiliary,  baffle  the  skill  of  the  most 
scientific  and  benevolent,  and  wrap  them  in  their 
shroud,  while  their  better  educated,  far  feebler 
constituted  fellow-sufi"erers  escape  from  the  shadow 
of  death.  Not  only  in  our  persons,  but  in  our 
clothing,  in  all  around  us,  should  the  same 
principles  be  carried  out. 

No  place  is  there  where  cleanliness  is  of  more 
importance  than  in  the  sick-room.  Sponging 
with  tepid  water,  and  changing  foul  linen,  is  not  a 
comfort  only,  but  a  necessity,  and,  in  cases  of 
fever,  a  positive  remedy.  The  sick  should^  while 
the  least  strength  to  enable  them  to  do  so  re- 
mains, be  taken  gently  from  their  beds,  for  at 
least  half  an  hour  daily,  in  order  that  the  effluvia 
of  bed,  and  corrupt  humours  and  cutaneous 
emanations,  may  be  thoroughly  ventilated.  Some 
persons  have  a  perfect  dread  of  urging  a  patient 
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to  get  out  of  bed,  fearing  to  exhaust  them  by  the 
exertion,  but,  so  far  from  that,  on  the  contrary, 
the  debility  of  the  sufferer  will  be  increased  by 
remaining  nauseating  in  the  vapours  of  foul  linen. 
Never  refuse  to  give  patients  a  sponge  and  tepid 
water,  when  they  ask  for  them,  but  encourage 
them  constantly  to  do  so.  Cleanliness  of  the 
mouth,  gums,  and  teeth,  should  be  always  par- 
ticularly enforced  on  all,  but  more  especially  the 
sick,  for  then  the  latter  not  only  become  subject 
to  constant  suffering,  but  a  neglect  of  their  care 
may  result  in  their  total  loss.  The  patient,  when 
performing  his  morning  ablutions,  should  be 
du'ected  to  take  particular  care  in  the  cleansing 
of  the  teeth,  for  disease  reaches  them  through 
that  nourishing  soil,  the  gums,  and  though  its 
inoculation  into  their  nerves  may,  from  their 
totally  different  composition,  create  a  totally 
different  malady,  nevertheless  they,  like  every 
other  portion  of  our  system,  suffer  sympathetically 
in  the  sicknesses  which  affect  the  body.  To  keep 
the  gums  free  from  any  deleterious  matter  is  of 
the  greatest  importance,  for  the  teeth  are  such 
strong  auxiliaries  to  the  digestive  organs,  and 
their  state  so  often  influences  that  of  the  stomach, 
that  a  neglect  of  their  needs  is  not  only  unjusti- 
fiable and  uncleanly,  but  a  most  dangerous 
omission.  In  sickness,  almost  all  its  remedies  are 
injurious  to  the  teeth.    Mercurial  preparations. 
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strong  acids,  and  ferruginous  liquids^  are  tlicir 
positive  destruction  ;  consequently,  when  the 
medicine  cup  is  taken,  a  tumbler  of  tepid  water 
and  a  basin  should  be  brought  with  it^  in  order 
to  rinse  the  mouth  thoroughly.  The  brush 
ought  to  be  of  a  soft  texture,  and  where  powerful 
corrosive  remedies  are  employed,  the  use  of  an 
adjunct  is  necessary.  For  cleansing  the  teeth,  the 
best  simple  dentifrice,  we  know  of,  is  composed  of 
best  medical  charcoal  and  quinine.  The  charcoal 
has  anti-putrescent  and  disinfectant  properties, 
and  the  quinine  is  a  strong  tonic,  therefore  the 
union  of  these  two  substances  renders  it  beneficial 
at  all  times,  but  more  especially  so  in  sickness, 
when  the  teeth  are  constantly  in  contact  with, 
and  imbibing,  a  saliva  impregnated  with  matter  of 
disease.  Some  persons  have  a  bad  habit,  when  in 
private,  of  picking  their  teeth.  If  they  must  do 
it,  the  best  tooth-pick  is  the  common  goose-quill. 

Cleanliness  of  the  hair  is  also  an  indispensable 
care.  It  is  a  very  mistaken  notion  to  suppose 
that  when  in  health  it  is  iujurious  to  wash  the 
hair  in  the  same  manner  as  you  would  any  other 
part  of  the  body.  On  the  contrary,  for  air  is 
indispensable  to  its  preservation  and  strength. 
Take,  as  an  instance,  the  hardy,  strong,  wiry  crop 
of  the  peasant  boy,  whose  head  is  constantly  ex- 
posed to  the  atmosphere,  and  the  finer  and  more 
delicate  texture  of  that  of  his  young  master,  whose 
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head  is  constantly  covered  with  a  hat.  The  hair 
has  for  its  soil  the  skin  of  the  head,  which,  like 
every  other  part,  is  subject  to  the  discharges  of 
perspiration,  and  it  is  more  exposed  to  receiving 
and  keeping  extei-nal  dirt;  and,  moreover,  its 
growth  causes  that  breaking  of  the  skin,  and 
residuary  head-dust,  which  renders  a  want  of  care 
to  it,  a  reprehensible  neglect,  and  to  keep  it  well 
cleaned  and  brushed  is  a  necessity  which  requires 
no  argument. 

In  sickness,  body  linen  should  be  very  often 
changed,  that  worn  by  day  never  worn  at  night, 
and  that  worn  at  night  never  be  continued  during 
the  day,  for  when  a  person  is  confined  to  the  bed 
a  fresh  change  should  be  effected  morning  and 
evening,  but  particularly  in  the  morning,  as  the 
night-clothes,  flannels  included,  have  imbibed 
much  deleterious  matter,  from  Avant  of  the 
assistance  for  evaporation,  which  air  and  motion 
might  have  given,  and  the  flannels  especially 
need  well  airing  and  purifying.  Children  are 
generally  taught  to  fold  up  their  night-dresses 
immediately  on  rising,  but  it  would  be  far 
more  healthful  to  have  them  spread  on  a  chair, 
and  they  should  always  be  instructed,  at  once,  on 
leaving  their  bed,  to  throw  open  the  bed-clothes 
between  the  sheets,  that  the  whole  may  be  well 
aired  and  purified. 

It  is  from  a  neglect  of  cleanliness  that  epidemics 
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among  tlie  poor  acquire  sucli  violence,  and  pro- 
duce such  a  result  of  mortality.  Visiting  a  poor 
family  in  which  typhus  fever  had  laid  four  out  of  five 
in  their  grave,  we  repeated  our  visit  to  the  broken- 
hearted survivor,  but  he  had  left  his  desolate  home, 
and  was  gone  to  reside  with  his  sister,  and  the 
old  feather-bed,  straw  mattress,  and  dirty  blankets, 
on  which  his  wife  and  children  had  sickened  and 
died  had  been  taken  to  some  low  auction  and 
sold,  and  thus  it  is  that  infection  spreads.  The 
poor  cannot  afford  to  lose  their  little  property, 
particularly  at  the  very  time  when  sickness  and 
death  have  entangled  them  with  debt,  and  deprived 
them,  not  only  of  every  present,  but  in  the  eye  of 
their  exhausted  mind,  of  every  future  means  of 
support;  the  whole  household  furniture  of  these 
rooms  of  misery  will  not  produce  what  the 
parish  pays  for  the  pauper's  funeral,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  expense  that  these  results  of  mortality 
entail  upon  parishioners,  and  communities  in 
general. 

Therefore  when  the  poor  die  from  infectious 
disorders,  either  the  parochial  authorities,  or 
society,  for  its  own  protection,  should  contribute 
means  for  giving  an  equivalent  to  the  survivors, 
that  the  infected  articles  may  not  be  sold  amongst 
their  class  of  humble  life,  to  increase  disease,  mor- 
tality, and  parochial  expenses. 


CHAPTER  V. 


DRESS, 

The  lower  animals  are  provided,  from  their 
birth,  with  a  clothing  which  nature  herself  sheds 
or  renews,  according  to  their  wants ;  but  not  so 
man — the  sole,  universal,  indigenous  creature  of 
every  part  of  the  known  world — who,  therefore, 
requires  a  covering  as  varied  as  the  diflFerence  of 
climate,  habit^  and  produce  demands,  and  to  his 
higher  intelligence  is  left  the  choice  of  his  cloth- 
ing, which  may  be  divided  into  the  two  simple 
wants  shared  in  common  with  every  other  animal, 
namely,  a  warm  and  a  cool  covei'ing.  The  warmth 
or  coolness  of  our  clothing  is  produced,  not  so 
much  by  the  thickness  or  thinness  of  the  material, 
as  by  the  natural  properties  of  its  tissues  in  ab- 
sorbing or  rejecting  heat  and  moisture ;  therefore, 
the  fabric  which  accumulates  around  us,  and  is  the 
longest  to  retain,  the  caloric  which  the  blood  sends 
to  the  surface,  is  that  which  forms  what  is  called 
warm  clothing,  while  the  tissues  which,  on  the 
contrary,  easily  imbibe  and  discharge  it,  form  the 
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material  of  the  cooler  dress ;  for^  let  it  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  physical  state  of  heat  or  cold 
depends  far  less  on  the  positive  heat  or  cold  of 
the  atmosphere  on  the  skin  than  as  the  result  of 
its  effects  on  the  general  circulation ;  and  all  tight 
garments^  be  they  what  they  may,  impeding,  by 
their  pressure,  the  free  course  of  the  blood,  must 
necessarily  tend  to  engender  eveiy  species  of  dis- 
order the  human  frame  is  capable  of  sinking 
under,  according  to  the  temperament  of  each 
peculiar  constitution.  Many  persons,  even  in  the 
hottest  days  of  summer,  never  complain  of  heat, 
simply  because  the  circulation  is  constitutionally 
dull  and  sluggish,  while  we  see  others,  of  an  opposite 
temperament,  enjoying  the  temperature  of  zeroj 
therefore  is  it  that  in  winter  health  is  preserved, 
and  comfortable  warmth  produced,  by  active  exer- 
cise (which  accelerates  the  circulation)  and  clothing 
which  confines  around  the  person  its  radiating 
heat,  while  summer,  which  leads  to  inaction, 
requires  a  covering  that  will  permit  of  the  dis- 
charge from  the  body  of  its  superabundant  caloric. 
Without  even  knowing  the  why  or  the  wherefore, 
instinct  prompts  us  at  one  season  to  wrap  our- 
selves closely  up,  while  at  another  we  eagerly 
throw  from  us  all  that  can  possibly  be  dispensed 
Avith.  In  a  state  of  health  the  temperature  of 
the  blood  is  higher  than  that  of  our  atmosphere ; 
warm  tissues,  then,  are  those  which  confine  round 
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the  body  its  natural  lieatj  imbibe  its  discharging 
moistiu'e,  and  which  is  also  the  slowest  in  the 
process  of  evaporation.  Among  this  class  ot" 
clothing,  flannels — that  is,  ivoollens — rank  the  first, 
from  possessing  all  these  qualities  combined.  The 
person  with  an  under-shirt  of  India  rubber,  which 
even  more  completely  confines  the  heat,  would 
soon  be  subject  to  the  chilling  eflfects  of  a  cold 
bath,  for,  from  its  non-absorbent  properties,  the 
perspiratory  discharges  would  soon  envelope  the 
frame  in  a  cold,  slimy  liquid,  which  even  the  ani- 
mal heat  could  not  keep  in  a  state  of  continuous 
warmth. 

Infancy  and  age  particularly  require  the  aid  of 
flannel,  but  it  is  a  bad  practice  to  accustom  chil- 
dren and  adults  to  its  use.  After  two  years  old, 
flannel  next  the  skin  should  be  discontinued ;  for, 
besides  the  properties  mentioned,  the  roughness 
of  its  texture  acts  as  a  strong  irritant,  which,  of 
course,  loses  its  effect  by  habit,  a  fact  that  expe- 
rience daily  proves,  and  to  accustom  the  skin  to 
such  a  necessity  is  to  deprive  it,  in  time  of  sick- 
ness and  need,  of  one  of  its  most  powerful  reme- 
dial agents.  Flannel  is  also  useful  to  young 
persons,  particularly  those  of  sedentary  habits, 
whose  residences  are  in  cold  or  damp  localities, 
and  to  the  sailor,  and  soldier,  and  traveller,  Avho 
are  constantly  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  a 
changing  atmosphere ;  for  the  external  influences 
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of  cold,  damp,  and  heat,  operate  upon  its  tissues 
in  the  same  slow  manner  as  the  exhalations  of  the 
body  are  received  and  conveyed  by  it. 

The  choice  of  flannel  is  also  a  point  for  con- 
sideration. In  England  we  have  an  idea  that  the 
finest  Welsh  flannel  is  the  perfection  of  such 
material,  and  so  it  may  be  as  regards  its  manu- 
facture, but  it  is  not  suited  to  all  persons  and 
ages,  for,  while  the  softness  of  its  texture  is  pecu- 
liarly adapted  for  infancy,  delicate  persons,  and 
those  whose  epidermis  is  susceptible,  it  is  not  so 
for  the  aged,  or  those  whose  skins  have  been  har- 
dened by  exposure  in  the  open  air.  They  require 
a  stronger  irritant,  and,  while  the  infant  and  the 
consumptive  call  for  the  warmth  of  the  softer 
material  only,  old  age  willingly  envelopes  itself 
in  the  Molton  jacket,  and  to  the  hardy  seaman 
the  still  more  irritant  knitted  Guernsey  frock 
will  have  the  preference. 

In  winter,  nature  calls  for  a  greater  quantity  of 
clothing,  to  retain  its  heat  more  eff'ectually,  but 
persons  in  health,  instead  of  placing  the  flannel 
shirt  or  jacket  near  the  skin,  would  do  well  to 
wear  it  over  the  white  shirt  or  chemise,  because, 
as  the  temperature  increases  in  warmth,  it  is 
easier  gradually  to  leave  off  what  has  become 
unnecessary,  than  dishabituate  nature  to  the 
frictionary  action  to  which  the  cuticle  of  the  skin 
has  become  accustomed,  and  which  would  even- 
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tually  wear  out  or  injure  the  elasticity  of  the 
pores. 

Having  explained  the  principle  which  imparts 
to  the  tissues  the  qualities  of  warmth,  and  illus- 
trated it  by  our  remarks  on  the  material  pre- 
eminently qualified  for  the  purpose,  we  proceed  to 
say  that  fur  holds  the  second  rank,  but,  from  its 
bulky  substance  and  non- absorbent  properties,  it 
is  better  fitted  for  external  use.  Cottons  take  the 
next  position,  and  silks  end  the  category  of  warm 
clothing.  Carded  cotton,  or  wadding,  as  it  is 
termed,  is  exceedingly  useful  where  the  irritability 
of  the  skin  renders  flannel  a  painful  or  injurious 
material.  Let  it  be  placed  on  the  chest,  and  be- 
tween the  shoulders,  a  part  as  necessary  to  pro- 
tect as  the  chest  itself,  particularly  in  pulmonary 
complaints,  and  as  a  sheet  of  wadding,  when 
pressed  down,  occupies  no  more  space  than  flan- 
nel, the  young  suff'erer  need  have  no  nervous 
fear  of  its  imparting  to  the  person  an  appearance 
of  untidiness  or  bulkiness,  nor  be  distressed  at 
the  expense,  for  a  sheet  of  this  material  will  cost 
but  three  halfpence,  and,  being  double  the  quan- 
tity required,  will  not  be  the  price  incurred  with 
the  laundress  for  washing  the  flannel  jacket.  The 
rich  should  remember  the  poor,  and  the  discarded 
wadding  tippet  should  itself  be  washed,  when  it 
can  easily  be  recarded,  that  is,  combed  out  again, 
for  the  poor  and  indigent  sufferer.    One  of  the 
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warmest  appliances  consists  of  wadding,  quilted 
between  silk,  or  even  dark-coloured  cotton. 

The  coolest  materials  are  manufactured  from 
hemp  and  flax,  these  substances  quickly  imbibing 
both  heat  and  moisture,  and  as  quickly  dissipating 
them.  For  instance,  place  a  damp  linen  shirt 
and  a  flannel  vest  before  the  fire ;  the  former  will 
be  warm  sooner  than  the  latter,  and  more  quickly 
dry  and  cold,  for  it  will  have  absorbed  and  dissi- 
pated its  heat  and  moisture  in  half  the  time  the 
woollen  fabric  will  have  done.  To  persons,  then, 
in  health,  to  dispense  with  woollens  next  the  skin, 
and  make  use  of  light  material,  is  dictated  by 
nature  itself.  The  remark  we  first  made,  about 
the  colour  of  the  cotton  best  for  quilting,  may,  at 
first,  seem  idle ;  but  that  colours  have  a  greater  or 
less  power  of  retaining  heat,  is  a  fact  which 
science  confirms,  and  which  is  practically  proved 
by  the  choice  which  man  makes  according  to  the 
climate  in  which  he  lives.  Observe  the  general 
dress  of  the  Laplander,  or  the  Russian  peasant, 
and  it  will  be  of  a  sombre  colour — of  dark  blue,  or 
brown;  but  enter  an  Indian  bazaar,  and  its 
traders  will  have  a  general  livery  of  white. 

The  form  of  our  garments  influences,  even  more 
than  their  colour  or  material,  our  physical  com- 
fort, either  detracting  therefrom  or  adding  there- 
to, according  to  its  appropriateness  to  the  season 
and  climate.    In  eastern  and  tropical  countries. 
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loose,  flowing  robes  are  used,  for  the  sake  of  the 
greater  ease  in  the  movements  which  they  permit, 
and  the  passing  off"  of  the  heat  of  the  body ;  while, 
in  the  colder  regions,  a  more  closely  fitting  fashion 
prevails,  to  prevent  its  escape.  This  must  never 
be  extreme,  however,  otherwise  we  lose  the 
benefit  of  the  warm  stratum  of  air  circulating  be- 
tween the  skin  and  our  clothing,  which  can 
never  be  had  in  tightly  fitting  garments.  In  our 
country,  unfortunately.  Fashion,  whispering  in  the 
ear  of  weak-mindedness  and  vanity,  has  intro- 
duced forms  and  modes,  many  of  which  not  only 
result  in  disease,  but  actually  force  nature  into  a 
conformation  not  her  own.  We  will  not  attempt 
to  confute  the  arguments  of  Fashion,  for  our  task 
would  be  herculean ;  and,  indeed,  so  far  as  she 
does  not  interfere  with  health  and  decency,  we 
will  not  dispute  her  reign.  .  Without  meddling 
with  even  her  most  ridiculous  demands,  we  will 
merely  make  a  few  remarks  on  what  constitutes  a 
healthy  or  unhealthy  form  of  different  articles  of 
dress,  as  shape  and  the  efi^ects  of  compression 
greatly  tend  to  strengthen,  or  enfeeble,  our  phy- 
sical temperament.  All  night-dresses  should  be 
made  loose  in  the  collar  and  wrists,  so  as  not  to 
impede  the  circulation  in  the  veins  of  the  head 
and  the  arteries  of  the  arms,  for  as,  during  sleep, 
the  blood-vessels  acquire  a  greater  development, 
full  space  must  be  left  for  their  free  action,  for 
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sliould  their  course  become  impeded  by  pressure, 
congestion,  somewhere,  must  ensue.  The  night- 
cap is  a  necessary  article  of  cleanliness,  but  its 
texture  should  be  adapted  to  the  quantity  of  hair, 
and  also  with  the  regard  to  the  plethoric  habit  of 
the  individual,  some  needing  it  of  the  thinnest 
texture,  while  others  require  it  of  a  warmer  mate- 
rial; but  all  night-caps  should  be  secured  by  a 
loose  string  only.  Fashion  may  countenance  the 
habit  of  wearing  none,  but  we  eschew  it,  as  dirty 
and  unseemly,  especially  for  women.  The  neck- 
cravat,  from  its  early  use  by  the  boy,  has  become 
a  necessity  to  the  man — a  necessity,  most  plainly 
illustrating  the  power  of  habit,  the  ill  effects  of 
which  are  the  same  as  those  produced  by  the 
tight  collar,  and  the  exaggerated  use  of  this  wrap- 
per causes  the  wearer  to  accustom  himself  to  a 
concentration  of  heat  round  the  throat,  rendering 
the  pores  exceedingly  susceptible  to  cold,  and, 
through  their  weakness,  tending  to  produce,  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  head,  every  kind  of  neural- 
gic affection,  and,  by  the  strong  flow  of  blood  to 
the  appi'oximating  vessels,  inducing  plethora  and 
congestion.  The  substitution  of  the  neck-tye  is 
a  great  improvement,  but  even  this  should  be 
left  perfectly  loose,  so  that  two  fingers  can  easily 
pass  round  between  it  and  the  neck,  but  more  par- 
ticularly so  when  singing,  reading,  or  declaiming, 
and  during  violent  exercise,  but  it  ought  never  to 
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be  removed  when  its  wearer  is  in  a  state  of  per- 
spiration, or  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  throat 
may  ensue.  Fui's  worn  round  the  neck  by  ladies, 
on  leaving  a  hot  theatre  or  assembly  room,  are 
useful,  but  their  constant  use  is  both  extremely 
reprehensible  and  injurious.  On  the  frock,  or 
gown,  we  have  little  to  observe,  except  that  it 
ought  to  fit  easily  over  the  chest  and  round  the 
armholes,  and  be  sufficiently  large  in  the  waist- 
baud  to  pass  the  entire  hand  through  it.  The 
nude  dress  of  the  ball-room  is  a  fashion,  now  so 
firmly  fixed  by  the  laws  of  conventionality  and 
general  use,  that  to  argue  on  its  dangers  would, 
we  fear,  be  waste  of  time  and  ink ;  nevertheless  we 
cannot  refrain  from  remarking  that,  were  a  gen- 
tleman to  appear  at  an  assembly  as  bare-armed, 
and  bare-necked,  as  modest  (!)  women  do,  he 
would  be  hunted  out  for  his  indecency,  and,  in  fu- 
ture, forbidden  admittance  into  the  society  of 
ladies.  A  few  words  on  the  corset,  a  portion  of 
the  female  dress  long  and  justly  made  war  against 
by  every  medical  man,  and,  like  the  fur  round  the 
throat,  only  rendered  necessary  from  habit. 
Whether  it  adds  to  beauty,  or  increases  the  dig- 
nity, of  the  female  form,  is  a  question  on  which  not 
only  the  medical  profession  can  arbitrate,  but  also 
all  men  to  whom  travel  has  familiarised  woman^s 
footstep  and  woman's  shadow.  We  ask  them,  if 
they  have  ever  seen,  among  the  corseted  females 
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in  the  Liglier  classes  of  society,  any  that  sur- 
passed the  light,  lithe,  buoyant,  yet  firmly-set, 
figure  of  the   mountain   maiden.    The  corset, 
whether  tightly  laced  or  even  otherwise,  tends  to 
a  variety  of  evils.    It  keeps  within  the  compres- 
sion of  one  uniform  limit  the  chest  and  abdomen, 
organs  which,  from  the  effects  of  food  and  exer- 
cise, are  constantly  changing  their  dimensions, 
and,  by  the  pressure  the  corset  causes,  at  the  very 
time  of  their  greatest  fulness,  injures  the  diges- 
tion, impedes  circulation  in  the  blood-vessels  and 
respiratory  organs,  and  often  actually  displaces 
the  liver  from  its  natural  position.    In  short,  the 
evils  produced  by  wearing  stays  may  be  summed 
up  in  the  one  word — "  Legion  !"    Persons  in  the 
habit  of  wearing  them  affirm  that,  without  their 
aid,  they  are  incapable  of  holding  themselves  in 
an  upright  position,  not  having  strength  to  do  so 
— an  avowal  which  proves  the  power  which  this 
article  has  of  atrophying  the  spine,  if  such  an  ex- 
pression is  admissible,  and  reducing  its  muscular 
energy  to  a  state  of  helpless  debility.    Mothers ! 
look  to  this,  ere  you  give  your  daughters  this 
iron  band  of  disease.    Instead  of  accustoming 
them  to  the  use  of  corsets,  instruct  them  in,  and 
habituate  them  to,  gymnastic  exercises,  which 
will  educate  the  spine  to  become  the  powerful  sup- 
port for  which  nature  intended  it,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  render  the  muscles  firm  and  elastic. 
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We  TTOuld  simply  add,  tliat  tlie  corset  and  belt 
worn  by  men,  for  the  improvement  of  their  figures, 
ai'e  equally  injurious.  The  garter,  also,  worn 
tightly,  obstructs  the  circulation,  and  not  only 
causes  swelling  of  the  feet,  but  tends  to  the  forma- 
tion of  what  are  termed  varicose  veins.  The 
shoes  should,  liltewise,  be  easy  to  the  feet,  and  of 
a  material  suitable  to  the  season.  Many  persons 
suffer  from  cold  feet,  merely  from  the  use  of  tight 
shoes  or  tight  gartering,  for  whatever  impedes 
free  circulation  of  the  blood,  must  produce  cold. 
The  warmest  medium  is  a  straw  sole,  than  which 
nothing  more  effectually  retains  heat  and  repels 
damp. 

Of  the  crinoline,  an  invention  of  the  weakest 
mind,  prompted  by  the  weakest  folly,  the  cage  in 
which  shame  conceals  her  guilt,  and  the  safeguard 
which  enables  vice  to  mingle  on  equal  terms  in  the 
circles  of  vii'tue,  volumes  on  its  dangers  have  been 
said,  and  it  seems  a  thing  as  much  of  wonder  as  of 
pity,  that  such  a  fashion  should  ever  have  obtained 
toleration  among  the  delicate  feeling,  modestly  sus- 
ceptible, and  noble  and  independent-minded  women 
of  England.  Before  dismissing  this  subject,  we 
must  say  a  few  words  on  the  dress  of  children. 

Infants,  before  they  are  able  to  sit  up,  have  in- 
flicted on  them  elegancies  which  are  both  absurd 
and  injurious,  for  the  poor  fashionable  baby,  the 
better  to  display  it,  is  promenaded  in  the  hot 
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sunsliine,  lying  on  its  back,  witli  a  thin  gauze 
veil  over  its  face,  the  sole  use  of  which  is  to  fatigue 
its  eyes  and  impede  its  respiration,  and  this  per- 
ambulating exhibition  is  understood  as  exercise 
which  will  greatly  facilitate  its  health  and  growth, 
but  the  best  infant  exercise  is  that  which  can  be 
given  it  by  covering  the  rug  wdth  a  blanket,  or 
placing  a  small  mattress  on  the  floor,  and,  laying 
the  little  creature  there,  denuded  of  every  particle 
of  its  clothing,  let  it  roll  and  stretch  its  tiny 
limb,  and  muscles,  according  to  nature's  own 
impulses,  and  this  for,  at  least,  an  hour  a  day. 
Very  often,  the  cry  which  even  food  will  not  allay 
proceeds  from  muscular  suff'ering,  occasioned  by 
being  kept  too  long  in  one  position.  All  the 
clothing  of  infants  should  be  loose  and  free,  with 
as  few  pins  as  possible.  A  most  absurd  fashion 
has  of  late  years  become  prevalent — that  of  making 
children  go  bare-legged,  as  if  children  were  better 
able  to  cope  with  the  rigours  of  climate  than 
adults,  whose  legs,  in  this  country,  at  least,  are 
always  covered. 

The  school-girl  habit  of  the  low-necked  and 
short-sleeved  dress  is  especially  reprehensible. 
The  great  organs  of  life,  the  lungs,  chest,  and 
blood-vessels,  have  not  yet  attained  their  full 
growth  and  maturity,  and  are,  therefore,  much 
more  susceptible  of  any  impressions,  which  may 
be  conveyed  to  them  from  external  causes,  so  rife 
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in  the  cold,  damp  winters  of  our  climate,  and  to 
this  style  of  dress  we  may  attribute  the  many 
cases  of  consumption,  developed  later  in  life, 
perhaps,  but  the  foundation  of  which  is  laid  when 
the  unformed  constitution  is  unable  to  resist 
attacks  of  cold,  from  the  exposure  of  these  delicate 
parts  of  the  body.  The  clothing,  therefore,  should 
be  warm,  but  flannel  next  the  skin,  worsted  stock- 
ings, and  furs  about  the  neck,  may  quite  well  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  dress  of  the  young  should  be  adapted  to 
the  season,  both  as  regards  form  and  material ; 
extremely  easy,  and  ample  changes  should  be  pro- 
vided ;  nor  such  as  they  should  fear  spoiling, 
as  their  movements  are  thus  fettered,  and  they 
are  prevented  from  indulging  in  those  games 
and  exercises  so  natural  to  childhood,  and  which 
tend  so  much  to  the  healthy  development  of  form 
and  limb. 

Old  people  should  always  be  warmly  clad. 
Some  persons  require  more  clothing  than  others 
of  a  different  constitution.  The  sanguine,  or,  as 
they  are  elsewhere  called,  the  full-blooded,  in 
whom,  to  muscles  of  iron,  is  joined  a  sharp,  acrid, 
internal  heat,  require  less  than  the  lymphatic,  in 
whom  the  circulation  is  languid,  and  consequently 
cold. 

During  sleep,  also,  more  covering  is  required 
than  in  the  day,  the  temperature  being  lower 
at  night. 
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Woollen  clothing,  or  such  as  is  made  from 
animal  substances,  requires  much  greater  care 
and  time  in  washing  than  ordinary  linen,  because 
it  longer  and  more  tenaciously  retains  all  extra- 
neous matter,  effluvia,  and  the  exudations  of  dis- 
ease. To  give  to  the  poor  anything  that  has  been 
used  by  persons  who  have  died  of  fever,  or  any' 
virulent  disease,  is  a  bitter  charity,  a  most  dan- 
gerous liberality.  Where  means  do  not  permit  of 
articles  being  destroyed,  they  should  be  repeatedly 
well  washed,  and,  after  they  are  dry,  exposed,  for 
some  time,  in  the  open  air,  to  purify  them  perfectly, 
a  process  which  the  poor  have  neither  the  time 
nor  the  means  to  perform.  Linen  requires  to 
be  only  well  washed  and  dried  twice  to  be  per- 
fectly fit  for  use  again. 

Never  allow  wet  clothes  to  dry  upon  the  person, 
if  it  be  possible  to  prevent  it,  as  the  evaporation 
which  takes  place  abstracts  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  internal  heat,  and  this  abstraction  of 
warmth  and  absorption  of  moisture  lay  the 
foundation  of  colds,  rheumatism,  and  fevers.  If 
a  change  of  clothes  is,  from  circumstances,  im- 
possible, wrap  a  blanket,  or  large,  warm  cloak, 
about  you,  and  drink  a  tolerable  quantity  of  warm 
liquid ;  so  long,  however,  as  you  can  take  exercise, 
and  the  weather  is  not  very  cold,  the  danger  is 
not  imminent.  Equal  precaution  should  be  used 
in  the  matter  of  wet  feet.  Both  shoes  and  stock- 
ings should  be  changed  as  soon  as  possible. 
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To  persons  subject  to  cold  feet,  two  pairs  of 
cotton  stockings  will  afford  more  warmth  than 
the  thickest  woollen  ones,  but  to  those  in  the  habit 
of  wearing  tight  shoes  nothing  can  be  of  use. 
In  sickness,  the  dress  of  the  invalid  should  be 
loose,  and  adapted  in  texture  and  colour  to  the 
season,  but,  generally,  warm  slippers  are  indis- 
pensable, and  the  cap  should  be  such  as  will  allow 
the  head  to  rest  in  any  position.  No  limit  ought 
to  be  put  to  the  allowance  of  pocket-handkerchiefs 
or  bedroom  towels.  The  consumptive  require  a 
change  of  linen  frequently,  and  fever  patients 
daily,  taking  care  to  have  it  well  aired  and  the 
chill  taken  off  before  putting  it  on. 

On  the  subj^t  of  dress,  sick  people  are  often 
very  tenacious  and  fanciful.  One  cannot  be  com- 
fortable but  with  a  particular  shawl,  another 
never  at  ease  but  in  some  especial  old  dress,  and 
they  should  always  be  indulged  in  any  little  whim 
of  smartness,  or  peculiarity  of  taste,  when  it  does 
not  interfere  with  cleanliness  and  proper  warmth 
of  covering.  Once,  when  attending  the  sick-bed 
of  a  dear  old  aunt,  who  Avas  most  susceptibly 
nervous  on  the  subject  of  damp,  we  observed  that 
she  was  extremely  fidgety.  She  complained  of 
cold,  and  of  wanting  wraps,  and,  as  her  wardrobe 
was  well  filled,  we  thought  that  our  task  would 
be  easily  accomplished;  but  shawl  after  shawl 
was  produced,  and  declined,  with  a  very  dissatis- 
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fied  look;  what  she  wanted  she  did  not  know, 
but  shawls  did  not  suit.  We  next  tried  the  fur 
department,  with  the  same  result.  The  wadded 
silk  cloak  was  "out  of  the  question."  The  flannel 
petticoat  was  spurned,  a  small  blanlcet  snubbed 
in  conjunction  with  ourselves,  and  our  proposal  of 
her  nephew's  great  coat  treated  with  silent  con- 
tempt, and  we  were  at  our  wits'  end,  while  she 
assured  us  that  she  was  shivering  to  death.  At 
length  we  were  informed,  in  a  most  nervous  and 
hesitating  manner,  that  she  knew  of  only  one 
comfortable  and  really  safe  thing  which  would 
suit  her,  but,  of  course,  she  could  not  have  it,  as 
we  should  both  get  laughed  at,  though  she  did 
not  care  for  that ;  and  as  in  this  we  perfectly  ac- 
quiesced, she  timidly  asked  us  to  fetch  the 
old  ironing-cloth !  which  could  not  possibly  be 
damp,  as  it  had  been  ironed  on  for  so  many  years ; 
without  arguing  the  point,  after  well  airing,  the 
old  ironing-cloth,  with  all  its  time-honoured, 
singed  marks  of  the  burning  iron,  its  sundry  spots, 
and  ancient  hue,  was  produced,  and,  to  her  great 
satisfaction,  duly  adopted,  and  fastened  with  a 
handsome  brooch,  while  she  declared  that  it  was 
so  perfectly  dry  that  she  should  enjoy  her  strange 
envelope  in  perfect  comfort,  but  the  shawls  were 
left  carelessly  about,  that  it  might  be  evident  that 
her  wrapper  was  one  of  choice,  and  not  of  neces- 
sity.   Only  friends  •  were  shown  upstairs,  and  the 
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kiud  one  who  saw  lier  gravely  admitted  the  pro- 
priety of  her  choice.  Had  the  foolish  little  whim 
been  refused,  or  argued  with  her,  she  would  have 
brooded  silently  over  her  disappointment,  for  sick 
people  often  become,  when  in  a  state  of  great 
physical  debility,  as  weak  in  mind  as  little  chil- 
dren, and  the  constant  recurrence  to  her  memoi'y 
of  her  ungi'atified  wish  might  have  been  the 
cause  of  low,  nervous,  mental  irritation,  which 
would  have  been  extremely  injurious  to  her ;  and 
though  we  most  decidedly  object  to  an  ironing- 
blanket  for  a  public  promenade  toilet,  a  large 
cradle-blanket,  with  a  pair  of  strong  strings  to 
fasten  it  in  front,  in  lieu  of  the  ever-slipping  pin, 
is  a  most  exceU'ent  covering  for  the  sick,  especially 
for  the  sick  man  or  boy,  who  would  often  rather 
shiver  vnih  cold  than  submit  to  the  indignity  of 
wearing  a  shawl,  or  any  other  part  of  a  lady's 
dress;  and  another  advantage  of  the  blanket 
shawl  is  that  it  can  easily  be  washed,  to  clean 
and  refresh  it. 
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DIET. 


Those  in  a  state  of  health  cannot  long  remain 
without  food ;  an  instinctive  want  calls  for  its 
renovating  means,  and  life  itself  "would  be  the 
sacrifice  of  the  privation.  In  sickness  it  is  other- 
wise. Man  does  not  only  turn  from  an  assistance 
which  nature  does  not  ask  for  by  the  call  of  appe- 
tite, but  he  can  bear  an  abstinence  which,  in  a 
state  of  health,  he  could  not  endure,  and  which, 
if  not  permitted  him,  m  many  cases  will  increase 
and  even  engender  disease.  We  are  not  learned 
enough  to  define  the  cause ;  nevertheless,  the  fact 
is  so  well  known,  that  it  needs  no  argument  to 
prove  it.  As  in  health  all  the  functions  of  life 
perform  their  duties  regularly  and  healthfully, 
there  is  no  necessity  for  check  or  regimen  beyond 
that  of  moderation,  nevertheless  persons  who 
habituate  themselves  to  taking  great  varieties  at 
one  meal  must  eventually  engender  disease,  for 
to  the  digestive  organs  is  given  a  labour  to  per- 
form the  accomplishment  of  which  seems  almost 
miraculous.    Let  us  take  the  plain  matter  of  fact 
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of  a  daily  dinner  among  the  wealthy.  Peppered 
soup,  exciting  meats,  inflaming  sauces,  acids  and 
sodas,  astringent  liquids,  fermented  drinks,  vege- 
table gases,  dried  fruits,  with  their  indigestible 
oils,  all  settled  down  together,  en  masse,  with 
alcoholic  wines.    How  a  man  can  even  walk  with 
such  a  fantastic  medley  in  his  respectable  bread- 
basket  is   most   astonishing ;  but  there  it  is, 
pressed  down  and  running  over.     Now,  if  the 
stomach  does  not  perform  its  duties  as  nature 
intended,  it  is  because  she  is  not  only  puzzled 
how  to  arrange  her  salmagundi  matter,  but  is 
surcharged  beyond  her  power  of  action.  The 
masses  either  cannot  act  at  all,  or  act  but  partially 
and  without  energy,  and  the  result  is  that  nature 
requires  two  or  three  days  to  perform  her  over- 
tasked labour,  and,  if  left  quietly  to  herself,  will 
do  so  without  the  hurry  and  excitement  of  medi- 
cine.    Our  organs  work  together  according  to 
their  appointed  duties,  and,  however  greedy  appe- 
tite may  be  to  partake,  nature  will  not  be  hurried, 
but  goes  on  with  her  daily  task  regularly  and, 
composedly.  We  may  by  excesses  disturb  nature, 
but  we  cannot  alter  or  destroy  her  rules;  there- 
fore, as  far  as  the  Home  Nurse  can,  let  her 
adopt  the  dietary  which  is  most  conformable  to 
human  nourishment,  to  hours  of  regularity,  and 
to  the  physical  strength  and  age  of  those  around 
her.    This  does  not  exclude  the  comforts  or  even. 
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the  luxuries  of  life^  as,  in  some  positions,  habit 
has  caused  many  to  be  necessaries  which  to  others 
would  be  injurious;  therefore,  as  a  general  rule, 
whatever  can  be  partaken  of  without  any  incon- 
venience, or  ill  eflFects  resulting  from  it,  can  freely 
and  gratefully  be  received  as  God's  gifts,  not  only 
as  a  means  to  promote  our  common  life,  but  as  a 
also  as  one  of  pleasure  to  existence.  It  is  not  so 
much  the  tastes  of  appetite,  but  its  excesses,  which 
injure;  for  excesses,  be  they  of  what  kind  they 
may,  must  ultimately  create  disorders,  which 
nothing  but  the  aid  of  art  can  alleviate,  and  which 
will  often  need  both  length  of  time  and  immense 
skill  to  cure.  The  stomach,  though  certainly  not 
the  only  one,  may  be  considered  the  first  and 
great  seat  of  human  health  or  disease,  not  only 
by  furnishing  the  materials  necessary  for  the 
composition  of  all  nutritive  and  secretionary 
matter,  but  also,  according  to  the  way  in  which  it 
performs  its  office,  so  are  the  internal  organs  as- 
sisted or  injured  by  the  right  or  wrongly  prepared 
food  it  has  poured  into  their  ducts,  the  different 
varieties  of  which  are  not  even  conceivable  to 
human  comprehension.  The  common  accident, 
if  we  may  so  call  it,  of  indigestion,  is  one  which 
in  domestic  life  is  of  such  daily  occurrence,  and, 
if  relieved  at  once,  of  so  trivial  a  nature,  that  it 
scarcely  can  come  under  the  title  of  disease, 
therefore  we  will  make  a  few  observations  on  the 
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subject,  and  first  remark  that  simple  indigestion 
and  dyspepsia  are  different  things,  though  the 
result  is  the  same.  Dyspepsia  is  an  acquired  or 
constitutional  tendency  to  a  laboured  digestion, 
and  is  a  positive  malady,  which  comes  under  the 
cognisance  and  treatment  of  the  medical  man  ; 
but  simple  indigestion  is  but  a  foul  stomach,  which 
may  be  cleansed,  or  its  foulness  removed,  by  mere 
fasting  or  domestic  rule  and  treatment.  One  is 
the  digestive  organs  in  an  injured  or  diseased 
state,  the  other  the  same  organs  merely  deranged, 
and  this  derangement  generally  proceeds  from 
taking  too  great  a  quantity  of  food ;  partaking  of 
food  which,  the  stomach  is  not  accustomed  to ; 
from  eating  again  too  soon  after  a  meal ;  from 
bolting,  that  is,  not  sufficiently  -masticating,  the 
food,  and  so  adding  to  the  stomach  the  duties  of 
the  teeth ;  or  from  taking  violent  exercise  imme- 
diately after  a  meal ;  or  from  reading,  writing,  or 
intense,  heavy  thought  while  eating.  Each  of 
these  will  produce  indigestion,  for  whatever  por- 
tion of  our  frame  is  excited  by  exercise,  attracts 
to  it,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  the 
fire  of  our  system. 

Walk  fast,  and  the  frame  will  become  warm. 
Read  intently,  and  the  heat  will  culminate  in  the 
head.  So  after  eating,  the  digestive  organs  being 
in  their  state  of  active  exercise,  the  caloric  of  the 
system  is  called  to  their  aid  ;  if,  by  a  counter 
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exercise  of  other  faculties,  they  are  deprived  of  or 
curtailed  of  their  needful  assistant,  imperfection 
of  their  function  must  be  the  result.  Many  a 
gentleman,  whose  habits  are  of  the  most  orderly 
aud  abstemious  character,  finds,  to  his  astonish- 
ment, his  digestion  impaired.  Let  him  leave  off 
his  habit  of  reading  at  table,  or  of  rushing  from 
thence  to  violent  exercise,  and  he  will  effect  a 
cure  as  svire  as  it  is  simple.  Indigestion,  when  it 
proceeds  from  over-eating,  should  be  treated  by 
plain,  abstemious,  and  liquid  diet,  which  will  add 
no  more  solids  to  the  internal  mass  produced  from 
unusual  food,  and  a  plain  cup  of  strong  tea  or 
coffee  will  be  a  sufficient  auxiliary  excitement. 
But  the  most  baneful  and  injurious  of  all  reme- 
dies is  the  use  of  alcoholic  means,  for  it  forces  on 
and  excites  the  stomach  beyond  its  physical 
strength,  and,  leaving  it  fatigued  and  exhausted, 
it  becomes  incompetent  for  further  work,  and 
consequently  the  next  meal  will  be  yet  worse 
digested  than  its  predecessor,  until  the  repetition 
of  the  burning  goad  wears  out  its  functions,  and  a 
dyspeptic  organization  is  the  result,  for  which 
simple  means  Avill  no  longer  avail.  Pei'sons 
whose  digestion  is  delicate  should  eat  but  little  at 
a  time,  often,  but  at  regulated  periods,-  using 
simple  diet,  and  such  as  experience  has  taught 
them  is  best  suited  to  their  constitutions,  never- 
theless   whose   qualities   are   such    as  cannot 
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ultimately  prove  injurious  or  wliich  have  pi'oper- 
ties  in  tliem  -which  may  sow  the  seeds  of  future 
disorders.  Some  persons,  again,  can  eat  anything 
and  feel  no  ill  effects.  Then  by  all  means  eat 
anything;  but,  remember,  let  it  be  in  moderation. 

We  will  here  observe  on  the  danger  of  taking 
cold  drinks  when  in  a  heated  state.  The  shock 
they  create  in  the  system  is  often  the  cause  of 
irrevocable  complaints,  and  even  sudden  death. 
When  over-heated  by  exercise,  or  the  heat  of  the 
atmosphere,  wash  the  hands  and  wrists  in  cold 
water,  then  take  merely  a  sip  or  two  of  some  cold 
drink,  leaving  it  a  moment  in  the  mouth  before 
swallowing  it,  then  drink  in  small  draughts,  and 
leisurely.  It  is  by  these  means  that  the  other- 
wise injurious  effects  of  ices  and  ice-creams  are 
counteracted ;  for  the  small  quantities  in  which 
they  are  taken,  and  the  slow  manner  in  which 
they  reach  the  stomach,  destroy  the  sudden  chill 
they  would  cause.  Cold  beer,  or  even  iced  wine, 
will  produce  the  same  result,  the  injury  being 
chiefly  induced  by  the  sudden  contracting  effect 
of  the  sensation  of  cold  on  the  system.  If,  in 
hot  weather,  you  are  what  is  called  parched  with 
thirst,  drink  something  tepid,  if  you  would  drink 
the  draught  eagerly ;  if  it  be  a  tumbler  of  cold 
water,  hold  it  in  your  warm  hand,  shaking  the 
glass  occasionally,  and  when  it  feels  no  longer 
colder  than  your  hand  you  may  drink  freely,  for 
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although  it  will  still  be  much  colder  than  the 
temperature  of  your  stomach,  yet  it  will  not 
be  sufficiently  so  to  strike  it  with  that  chilling 
revulsion  and  contraction,  the  character  of  which 
is  so  dangerous. 

Very  great  eaters  are  seldom  healthy;  when 
once  they  have  acquired  the  habit  of  a  large 
consumption  of  food,  the  stomach  and  intestines 
acquire  by  it  an  energetic  preponderance  over 
their  relative  organs.  The  blood,  brain,  and 
muscles,  lose  their  activity,  and  seem  to  want  the 
motive  power  of  excitement,  which,  in  point  of 
fact,  is  concentrated  in  the  all-absorbing  stomach; 
and  the  gourmand,  when  he  has  gorged  himself  to 
his  satisfaction,  falls  into  a  state  of  torpor,  and  is 
seized  with  an  irresistible  impulse  to  sleep.  The 
continuance  of  this  habit  produces  an  over-quan- 
tity of  restorative  matter,  which  ends,  not  only  in 
that  rotundity  of  the  corporation  for  which  John 
Bull  is  characterised,  but  engenders  those  ple- 
thoric constitutions  which  tend  to  gout  and 
apoplexy,  and  to  the  secretion  of  humours  of 
different  kinds.  While  on  the  subject  of  gluttony, 
we  will  make  a  few  remarks  on  infant  feeding,  or 
rather  infant  over-feeding.  To  feed  the  baby  is 
supposed  to  be  the  cure  for  its  every  want.  The 
infant  cries ;  the  anxious  mother  presses  it  in  her 
arms,  and  gives  it  what  she  calls  "  its  comfort ;" 
but  the  little  creature  may  cry  from  fifty  causes — 
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weariness  of  limbs,  from  continuance  in  the  same 
position,  a  pin,  or  some  pressure  in  its  clothing — 
but  no  matter,  the  cry  is  heard,  and  the  mother- 
comfort  is  given ;  though  it  had  it  not  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  ago,  it  must  have  it  again.  And  what, 
inconsiderate  mother,  are  you  doing?  The  child's 
proper  appetite  satisfied,  its  stomach  ought  not  to 
be  replenished  for  certainly  three  hours,  or  the 
consequence  will  be  the  fresh  milk  will  be  turned 
into  curds  by  that  already  half  digested,  and  form 
a  mass  in  the  stomach  or  intestines  of  putrid 
matter,  which  will  become  the  nest-egg  for 
worms,  or  in  the  laborious  struggle  that  its  feeble 
nature  makes  to  discharge  the  cause  of  its  suf- 
fering it  becomes  convulsed,  and  often  dies. 
"  Worms  and  convulsions,"  and  then  the  mischief 
is  often  irreparably  planted. 

Were  strong  men  treated  as  poor  infants  fre- 
quently are,  death  would  be  the  inevitable  result. 
Were  a  guardsman,  after  his  dinner,  placed  in  a  large 
cradle,  and  rocked  till  the  blood-vessels  of  the  head, 
from  the  impetus  given  to  them,  produced  stupor 
and  sleep,  the  chances  are  that  he  would  wake  up  in 
a  state  of  congestion  of  the  brain,  or  die  the  victim 
of  an  apoplectic  fit;  but  as  in  children  the  aqueous 
particles  of  the  blood  form  a  large  portion  of  its 
mass,  the  poor  babe,  instead  of  death  by  apoplexy, 
sinks  under  the  gradual  increase  of  water  on  the 
brain.    The  constant  results  of  irregular  or  over- 
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feeding  are  conclusions  that  common  sense  must 
subscribe  to ;  but  mothers  will  not  see  it :  and 
how  many  an  innocent  has  fallen  a  victim  to  that 
ill-judged  habit !  Would  a  mother  deliberately 
take  a  saucer  of  sour  curds-and-whey,  and  pour  it 
down  her  darling's  throat  ?  No,  she  would  indig- 
nantly reply,  as  she  felt  the  question  might  as 
well  have  been  asked — Would  she  murder  her 
child?  And  yet,  by  irregular  and  over-feeding, 
that  is  the  very  food  she  gives  it. 

As  a  general  rule,  animal  food  once  a  day  is  suffi- 
cient for  persons  in  health,  unless  the  pursuits  of 
the  individual  entail  a  great  amount  of  physical  ex- 
haustion. In  diseases  in  which  debility  forms  a  pro- 
minent feature  the  medical  man  will  order  more, 
but  then  it  almost  comes  under  the  head  of  domes- 
tic medicine.  A  superabundance  of  animal  food 
generates,  in  persons  of  a  Sanguine  temperament, 
an  increase  of  blood ;  in  the  Bilious,  an  overflow  of 
bile ;  and  in  the  Lymphatic,  an  over-secretion  of 
fat — tending  in  the  one  to  apoplexy,  in  the  other 
to  fevers  of  all  kinds,  and  in  the  last  to  dropsy. 

The  diet  of  the  sick  is  necessarily  regulated,  as 
to  its  character,  by  the  medical  man,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  disease ;  we  can,  therefore,  but 
make  general  remarks  on  the  subject.  Farina- 
ceous liquid  preparations,  such  as  barley-water, 
gruel,  sago,  arrowroot,  and  such  like,  are  usually 
given,  when  the  stomach  is  either  too  weak  to 
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digest  animal  food  or  when  meat  preparations  are 
too  stimulating ;  but  in  making  these,,  great  care 
should  be  taken  that  they  be  well  cooked,  or  they 
will  become  a  heavy  and  indigestible  mass.  This 
diet  is  generally  succeeded  by  broths  and  jellies. 
The  animal  nourishment  in  them  is  much  diluted, 
while  its  nutritive  properties  are  imbibed  with  but 
little  labour  of  the  digestive  organs.  The  broth 
given  to  the  sick  should  be  well  cleared  of  the 
fat,  and  the  best  way  to  do  this,  while  hot,  is  to 
pass  it  through  a  sieve,  or  take  it  off  with  a  piece 
of  blotting-paper.  When  cold,  it  is  very  easily  re- 
moved. Meat-jellies  have  also  the  same  properties, 
hut,  of  course,  contain  more  nutriment ;  and  meat- 
tea,  as  it  is  called,  is  an  invaluable  diet,  especially 
beef-tea.  It  is  by  fish  and  light  puddings  that 
the  exercise  of  the  languid  muscles  of  the  stomach 
is  next  increased ;  and  we  will,  while  on  the  sub- 
ject, observe,  that  these  are  a  wholesome  kind  of 
food  for  persons  of  bilious  habits  or  sedentary 
occupations.  The  lightest  of  all  fish  is  the  oyster, 
taken  uncooked,  and  the  beard  removed.  Let  the 
invalid  eat  freely  of  these,  as  the  digestion  of 
them  is  both  easy  and  extremely  rapid,  so  much 
so  that  the  patient  will  require  a  renewal  of  diet 
sooner  after  eating  oysters  than  after  eating  any 
other  kind  of  food,  and  they  are  greatly  useful  as 
a  stimulant  to  appetite,  which  is  a  thing  of  great 
importance  to  the  sick.    Wine  ought  not,  nor. 
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most  certainly,  should  any  kind  of  spirituous  mix- 
ture, be  partaken  of  with  them.  Malt  liquor  is 
generally  used,  but  the  best  assimilating  beverage 
is  milk.  The  oyster,  bearded  and  cooked  in  its 
liquor  very  lightly,  can  procure  a  satisfying  and 
light  repast  for  the  invalid,  and  is  generally  liked. 
Eggs,  except  when  hard-boiled,  are  included  in  the 
category  of  sick-room  diet,  though,  from  their  capa- 
bility of  being  almost  wholly  absorbed  in  the  sys- 
tem, and  leaving  no  residue  to  discharge,  they  are 
wrongly  supposed  to  be  of  a  constipating  nature. 
The  best  way  of  serving  eggs  to  the  sick  is  boiled  in 
the  shell  lightly ;  when  beaten  up  with  wine,  milk, 
or  any  other  liquid,  either  cold  or  hot,  always 
carefully  remove  the  kernel  adhering  to  the  yolk. 
There  is  nothing  in  culinary  art  that  admits  of  a 
greater  variety,  or  of  a  more  delicate  mode,  of 
preparation,  or  is  better  fitted  for  a  weak  sto- 
mach. A  venerable  old  lady  we  know,  the  fondly 
cherished  of  those  around  her,  has,  for  many 
years,  rarely  taken  anything  but  a  lightly  boiled 
egg  and  a  glass  of  port  wine  for  her  dinner,  and 
her  health  has  been  unimpaired ;  and  she  is  now 
verging  onwards  to  ninety  summers,  and  may 
God  continue  her  yet  awhile,  to  bless  the  poor, 
and  comfort  the  afflicted  in  their  trials  and  sor- 
rows, and  be  an  altar  of  love  to  all  around  her. 

After  liquid  food,  light  puddings,  and  jellies, 
the  invalid  dietary  generally  goes  onward  to  fish, 
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then  game,  poultry,  and  meat.  Fresh-water  fish 
is  of  a  fatter  and  more  oily  quality  than  salt, 
and  therefore,  from  its  nature,  far  less  useful  than 
the  other;  and  although  there  is  little  nourish- 
ment in  either,  yet  what  there  is,  being  conveyed 
into  the  system  by  a  quick  and  easy  digestion,  it 
ranks  as  a  necessary  diet  for  convalescents. 

The  best  fish  for  the  sick  are,  whiting,  flounders, 
place,  dabbs,  smelt,  salmon,  eel,  and  carp.  Shell 
fish,  except  oysters,  are  all  indigestible  to  a  weak 
person. 

As  a  general  rule,  all  game  is  good,  because  the 
sHght  fermentation  which  it  generally  undergoes 
in  the  process  of  ripening,  as  it  is  called,  makes 
it  an  easy  food  for  the  stomach.  With  regard  to 
poultry,  it  should  be  young,  and  a  white-meat 
bird.  Mutton  is  the  lightest  of  the  meats,  the 
universal  chop  being  the  thing  always  ordered  by 
the  doctor  in  that  class  of  food,  but  beef  is  the 
most  nourishing  food  ;  and  thoroughly  ripe  fruits 
are  always  wholesome,  and  possess  laxative  pro- 
perties, but  should  always  be  eaten  by  the  sick 
with  bread  or  biscuit,  to  prevent  the  flatulent 
effects  arising  from  the  discharge  of  their  gases. 
They  ought  never  to  be  eaten  at  night.  Ripe 
pears  are  the  most  wholesome  of  any.  The  great 
duty  in  feeding  the  sick  is  to  give  them  but  little 
at  a  time,  that  is  to  say,  at  intervals  of  about  an 
hour  and  half  or  two  hours.    In  cases  of  extreme 
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debility,  tlie  medical  man  will  order  far  lesser 
intervals.  If  any  over-quantity  at  a  time  be 
given,  the  digestive  organs,  enfeebled  by  disease, 
cannot  perform  their  functions,  and  their  un- 
finished work  remains  in  a  corrupting  state,  and 
must  necessarily  injure  the  next  repast  which  is 
taken.  The  idea  of  keeping  up  a  person's  strength 
by  the  giving  of  food  when  in  a  state  of  fever,  is 
a  most  mistaken  one ;  they  only  require  what  will 
weaken  the  disease,  and  here  nature  speaks  for 
herself.  The  dry  tongue,  the  peeling  lip,  the 
parched  throat,  all  tell  of  the  internal  heat,  all 
second  her  call  for  cooling  and  liquid  means,  and 
the  pleasure  which  the  introduction  of  fresh,  cool 
air,  or  the  cup  of  cold  water  or  lemonade,  will 
diffuse,  ai'e  undeniable  proofs  of  the  truth.  Let, 
then,  the  poor  feverish  sufferer  drink  little  at  a 
time,  and  often — a  wine-glassful  every  quarter  of 
an  hour,  for  a  larger  quantity  at  once,  instead  of 
cooling,  would  overload  the  stomach,  and  add  to 
the  disease.  As  long  as  there  is  a  loathing  of 
food,  nausea,  bad  breath,  a  bad  taste  in  the  mouth, 
and  fetid  eructations,  no  animal  food  should 
be  given,  and  no  wines  or  fermented  drinks 
allowed,  as  all  these  symptoms  denote  a  foul 
stomach,  into  which  it  would  be  not  only  useless, 
but  injurious,  to  introduce  fresh  matter;  therefore 
it  is  that  often  the  sufferer,  instead  of  becoming 
weaker  from  privation  of  food,  strengthens  and 
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revives  by  tlie  use  of  simple  plain  water.  Wlien 
fever  has  abated,  and  its  consequent  weakness 
taken  place,  you  may  add  a  table-spoonful  of 
brandy  of  the  best  kind.  Never  drink  wine  and 
water,  let  each  be  taken  separately. 

In  cases  of  diphtheria,  or  ulcerated  sore  throat, 
"when  no  other  means  are  left  of  introducing 
nourishment  into  the  system,  apply  immediately 
below  the  throat,  and  over  the  chest,  clean 
cloths,  dipped  in  cod-liver  oil,  or  thick  cream, 
and  enemas  of  beef-tea,  or  any  absorbent  means 
that  may  be  ordered  by  the  doctor.  We  finish 
our  observation  on  this  point  by  adding  that  all 
persons  whose  digestion  is  in  a  weakened  state, 
whether  from  the  effects  of  fever,  consumption, 
or  a  bilious  habit,  should  eat  often,  and  in  small 
quantities,  and  masticate  their  food  well  before 
swallowing  it.  Always  ask  the  doctor  what  kind 
of  diet  he  wishes  his  patient  to  take.  This  is 
necessary,  in  order  that  it  may  not  either  produce 
useless  suffering  or  destroy  the  eff"ects  of  the 
medicine.  He  will  at  once  generalise  its  class 
as  animal,  farinaceous,  vegetable,  or  the  greatly 
expressive  "  slops."  He  may  forbid  milk,  acids, 
or  wine,  or  express  himself  by  simply  observing 
it  must  be  a  high  or  low  diet,  in  which  case  the 
Home  Nurse  must  use  her  judgment.  For  in- 
stance, a  consumptive  patient  may  be  ordered 
"no  wine,"  and  an  ignorantly  important  nurse 
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brings  up  a  glass  of  calf  s-foot  jelly  looking  as 
consumptively  pale  as  the  patient,  and  which  is 
as  vapid  to  the  taste  as  plain  jellified  water,  and 
this  because  the  doctor  has  ordered  "  no  wine." 
This  is  sheer  nonsense,  and  any  medical  man 
would  tell  her  so,  for  the  wine  is  put  in  Avhile  the 
jelly  is  hot,  consequently  all  its  alcoholic  properties 
have  been  already  evaporated  long  before  the  mix- 
tui'e  was  congealed.  The  patient  fancies  a  lemon- 
pudding.  The  doctor  has  ordered  no  acids,  so 
nurse  turns  up  the  whites  of  her  eyes  in  answering 
horror — offers  plain  bread,  tapioca,  sago.  But  no  ! 
the  perverse  patient  will  have  lemon-pudding, 
or  nothing.  Now,  from  the  same  cause  as  the 
wine  in  the  jelly,  so  has  the  essential  oil  of  the 
lemon-peel,  and  its  injurious  particles,  disappeared 
up  the  chimney  long  before  the  pudding  was 
ever  cooked.  No  milk,  and  the  accustomed  cup 
of  tea  comes  up  in  dignified  purity,  and  the 
patient  eats  no  breakfast.  Now,  if  the  nurse  has 
any  qualms  of  conscience  or  doubts  on  such  sub- 
jects, let  her  openly  tell  the  medical  man,  and 
we  will  answer  for  it  that  he  will  give  her  abso- 
lution, if  but  as  a  reward  for  her  openness  and 
sincerity. 

Never,  under  any  pretence  whatever,  allow 
children  to  remain  in  the  sick-room  when  the 
patient  is  taking  food,  and  they  should  be  sent 
away  before  it  is  taken  up.    Not  only  do  the  sick 
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generally  dislike  being  watched  when  eating,  but 
they  are,  often,  extremely  sensitive  on  the  score 
of  being  thought  selfish;  and,  indeed,  what  sick 
father  or  mother  can  resist  taking  the  best  bit  off 
his  or  her  plate,  and  giving  it  to  the  darling  be- 
side them  :  but  children  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
to  remain,  at  any  time,  more  than  ten  minutes, 
where  there  is  sickness,  just  to  satisfy  the  eye  of 
affection,  and  cause  the  sufferer  a  diversion  of 
thought.    For  the  sake  of  both,  this  rule  should 
be  adhered  to.    Before  the  dinner  is  taken  up, 
let  the  invalid  wipe  his  face  and  hands,  with  a 
damp  sponge,  by  way  of  refreshment,  and  let  him 
have  a  clean,  perfumed  handkerchief.    Too  much 
care  cannot  be  observed  in  the  nicety  of  the  appli- 
ances of  the  sick-room  dinner;  everything  should 
be  scrupulously  clean;  the  dish,  and  its  cover, 
both  hot,  and,  of  course,  the  plate  also ;  the  silver 
bright;  and  the  addition  of  a  little  nosegay  on 
the  tray  will  give  the  whole  a  loving  and  cheerful 
appearance,  which  may  induce  the  sufferer  to  par- 
take, though  appetite  might  not  have  had  suffi- 
cient energy  to  ask  for  it.    Warm  meats  are 
easier  to  digest  than  cold.    When  a  sick,  or  con- 
valescent person,  has  an  eager  and  continuous 
desire  for  some  particular  food,  which  seems  quite 
unsuited  to  either  his  constitution  or  malady, 
however  absurd  the  notion  may  appear  to  the 
Home  Nurse  (indeed,  it  often  does  so  to  the 
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patient  himself),  let  no  fear  of  anger  or  ridicule 
deter  her  from  naming  the  fact  to  the  medical 
man,  who  will  be  the  best  judge  whether  it  be  a 
mere  morbid  fancy,  or  the  important  voice  of 
nature,  demanding,  by  instinct,  the  means  of  her 
own  cure.  There  are  some  things,  also,  which 
appear  desirable,  but  which,  from  some  idiosyn- 
crasy, may  be  repugnant  to  the  taste;  but  this 
remark  does  not  apply  to  the  habits  of  mere 
luxury,  or  the  pampering  of  daintily  brought-up 
children,  whose  rejection  of  any  kinds  of  whole- 
some food  ought  never,  for  their  own  health^s 
sake,  to  be  admitted,  without  the  perfect  sanction 
of  the  family  medical  man,  who  is,  of  course,  the 
best  judge  in  the  case.  One  "  darling  "  cannot 
eat  veal ;  another  cannot  make  a  dinner  off 
merely  fish;  "sweet  pet"  has  an  objection  to 
carrots ;  a  "  lovely  one  "  cannot  touch  fat ;  while 
"  the  most  precious  "  would  rather  fast  than  eat 
rice  pudding ;  and  the  most  sensible  remedy  for 
the  whole  would  be  the  choice  of  the  last,  as  like- 
wise an  efficacious  cure  for  theii*  digestion. 

In  cases  of  epidemics,  such  as  cholera,  typhus 
fever,  &c.,  do  not  change  your  usual  diet,  let  it  be 
what  it  Juay,  which  habit  and  experience  have 
taught  you  agrees  with  your  digestive  organs. 
By  altering,  or  abstaining,  from  usual  things,  you 
are  disturbing  nature  in  her  ordinary  doings,  and, 
by  deranging  her  methodical  work,  render  lier 
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more  susceptible  to  new  influences.  In  winter, 
to  counteract  the  effects  of  the  external  air,  and 
the  absorption  into  our  system  of  its  chilling  in- 
fluencesj  a  nutritious,  warm,  animal  diet  is  the 
best.  In  spring,  suiting  the  dietary  to  the  season, 
it  should  be  of  a  lighter  and  more  refreshing 
quality.  It  is  the  season  when  nature  begins  her 
new  Hfe,  and  her  dormant  vitality  awakens,  like 
the  other  existences  of  creation,  into  a  more  active 
state ;  hence  it  is  that,  at  this  period,  not  only  in 
foreign  countries,  but  in  our  own,  an  instinctive 
impression  exists  of  its  being  the  time  when 
remedies  for  the  cleansing  of  the  blood  from  the 
humours  and  acrid  juices,  which  the  slower  cii'cu- 
lation  and  obstructed  pores  have  accumulated  there 
during  the  winter,  should  be  administered ;  there- 
fore, consistently  with  this  fact,  in  spring  the  food 
should  be  of  a  lighter  character,  and  of  a  quality 
which  Liquefies  the  blood,  and  prepares  it  for  the 
expanding  heat  of  the  coming  season.  Summer 
demands  cooling,  light,  but  yet  nutritive  food, 
suitably  to  meet  the  increased  expenditure  of  the 
system,  and  the  more  rapid  circulation;  while 
autumn  asks  for  more  generous  diet,  to  strengthen 
nature  for  encountering  the  internal  vicissitudes 
and  the  external  inclemencies  consequent  on  win- 
ter, and  more  particularly  that  of  our  own  cold, 
damp  climate.    To  the  strong  and  healthy  man 
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everything  he  can  digest  is  both  beneficial  and 
nutritive,  and  all  food  may  be  considered  whole- 
some to  an  individual  when  it  causes  neither  a 
sensation  of  fulness,  or  pain,  or  flatulence,  and 
becomes  elaborated,  as  it  were,  unconsciously  to 
ourselves.  Growing  children  require  an  ample 
quantity  of  food,  of  the  most  simple  composition, 
but  of  variety  of  character,  in  order  to  supply  the 
system  with  the  different  kinds  of  nourishment 
provided  by  God  for  the  support  of  life,  and  to 
instruct  and  habituate  the  stomach  in  digesting 
the  various  meats,  not  only  appointed  for  its  use, 
but  also  necessary  for  the  growth  and  formation 
of  their  yet  incomplete  tissues  and  fibres.  Never- 
theless, the  natural  heat  of  the  system  being,  at 
this  period  of  life,  sufficient  for  its  needs,  all  hot 
condiments,  or  exciting  liquids,  are  not  only  un- 
necessary, but  tend  to  the  creation  of  disease. 
Old  people  require  less  food  than  the  young  and 
middle-aged,  having  nothing  to  create,  and  the 
losses  from  the  system  being  less,  from  the  blood 
being  in  a  colder  state ;  therefore,  warm  and  sti- 
mulating means  are  to  them  (and  we  might  almost 
say  to  them  only)  a  need  and  a  benefit ;  the  food 
they  prefer,  and  are  accustomed  to,  should  be  con- 
tinued to  them  till  appetite  ceases  to  ask,  or 
nature,  by  her  cry  of  suflFering,  indicates  has  be- 
come injurious.    But  what  can  we  say  where 
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Old  Age  is  selfishj  exacting,  and  overbearing? 
Nothing !  We  Tvill  veil  what  we  cannot  love, 
and,  in  sorrow,  try  to  hide  from  man  what  God 
looks  at  with  a  frown. 

Diet,  in  all  cases,  should  be  proportioned  to 
the  quantity  of  exercise  taken  by  the  individual. 
What  would  do  the  honest  labourer  good,  would 
bring  disease  to  the  man  of  letters ;  and  the  proper 
diet  of  the  man  of  letters  would  reduce  the  black- 
smith to  a  bed  of  sickness. 

The  human  stomach,  like  the  human  mind,  has 
its  idiosyncrasies,  or  crotchets,  arising  from  some 
unusual  character  in  its  organs,  its  fibre,  its  ab- 
sorbent properties,  or  some  chemical  peculiarity 
in  its  liquids.  Strong  men  have  been  known  to 
faint  at  the  sight  of  a  spider;  others,  to  be  un- 
able, without  suffering,  to  eat  strawberries ;  and  a 
friend  of  ours  died,  with  all  the  symptoms  of 
poison,  from  eating  a  small  bit  of  sole — a  fish 
which  never  agreed  with  her  digestion,  but  which 
ridicule  had,  unfortunately,  prompted  her  to  par- 
take of.  If,  then,  habit  and  a  firm  will  cannot 
induce  our  system  to  digest  certain  food,  it  is  folly 
to  continue  the  use  of  it,  as  its  constant  rejection 
proves  it  to  be  unsuitable  to  our  physical  forma- 
tion ;  but  this  remark  does  not  apply  to  the  fancies 
acquired  by  luxurious  indulgence,  or  the  capri- 
cious whims  of  children,  who,  as  we  have  before 
remarked,  ought  to  be  made  to  eat  of  everything 
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that  is  simple  and  wholesome.  Of  such  they  may 
eat  freely  and  fully.  In  hot  weather,  bread,  or 
bread  and  butter,  is  a  wholesome — indeed,  often  a 
necessary — accompaniment  to  fruit,  for  invalids. 
Water  is  the  most  wholesome  of  any  beverage, 
both  in  sickness  and  in  health.  It  has  been  dif- 
fused through  the  whole  earth,  not  only  for  the 
use  of  man,  but  for  all  things  living,  both  animate 
and  inanimate,  and  is  that  which  can  be  best  used 
"without  disturbing  the  human  economy.  Water- 
drinkers  have,  generally,  a  good  appetite,  and, 
from  its  natural  properties,  it  has  a  natural  ten- 
dency to  produce  fatness.  Every  kind  of  water  is 
wholesome,  except  that  produced  from  melted  ice 
or  snow,  but,  in  cases  of  sickness,  as  water  is  so 
greatly  absorbed  into  our  tissues,  by  means  of  the 
different  kinds  of  food  through  which  it  is  con- 
veyed into  our  system,  its  qualities  become  often 
a  matter  of  much  importance.  The  different 
characters  of  spring-water  derive  their  properties 
from  the  soils  through  which  they  flow — chalky 
districts  producing  the  best ;  but,  as  entering  on 
the  subject  of  their  various  effects  would  occupy 
a  volume  of  itself,  we  will  simply  observe  that  the 
less  water  will  harmonise  with  soap,  the  more  un- 
fit it  is  for  sick-room  use.  Rain-water  is  always 
good  if  collected  in  clean  tanks  or  vessels,  but  it 
should  be  boiled  and  filtered  to  clear  it  of  the 
animal  particles  it  may  contain.    Milk,  where  it 
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assimilates  with  the  digestion^  is  a  most  beneficial 
aliment,  as  it  then  provides  a  healthful,  nourish- 
ing diet,  without  any  exciting  results.  It  is  the 
natural  food  of  infancy,  and  is  the  best  suited  for 
nervous  temperaments.  It  is  also,  as  a  regimen, 
most  useful  in  healing  and  softening  the  tissues 
when  burnt  and  injured  by  the  inordinate  use  of 
spirits.  Generally  in  large  towns  milk  is  bad, 
being  chiefly  produced  from  cattle  whose  close 
confinement  and  unnatural  food  must  injure  the 
purity  of  their  produce.  Milk,  as  a  remedy, 
should  be  taken  while  sojourning  in  the  country, 
accompanied  by  a  farinaceous  food  composing  a 
dietary  of  itself.  In  mountainous  countries,  where 
the  extreme  light,  the  dry  temperature  of  the  air, 
the  active  and  out-door  pursuits,  and  the  habits 
of  the  people  greatly  tend  to  accelerate  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood — milk,  by  its  counteracting 
properties,  becomes  a  most  valuable  food,  which 
is  e\ddenced  by  the  strength  and  energy  of 
the  Swiss  peasantry.  Milk  is  unadvisable  for 
lymphatic  constitutions,  and  for  persons  living  in 
low  and  damp  localities  and  in  badly-ventilated 
dwellings.  All  these  require  a  diet  that  will  more 
excite  to  reaction ;  albeit,  no  inflammatory  symp- 
tom of  the  digestive  organs  must  exist.  Tea  and 
Coffee  have  by  habit  become  a  necessity,  and 
where  the  latter  is  not  used  inordinately,  are  use- 
ful, refreshing,  aud  harmless ;  nevertheless,  we 
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must  observe  that  persons,  particularly  of  weak 
digestion,  should  take  all  liquids  moderately  warm. 
Many  persons  have  ruined  the  nerves  of  the 
stomach  by  habitually  indulging  themselves  with 
drinking  these  warm  liquids,  what  they  call  boiling 
hot,  and  many  a  dyspeptic  complaint  has  been  in- 
duced by  this  simple  cause.  To  drink  cold  liquids 
when  hot,  stops  the  pores  by  the  sudden  contracting 
shock  which  it  creates,  and  excites  fever.  No  man 
will  allow  even  his  horse  to  drink  in  that  state. 

Malt  liquors,  as  they  are  called,  are  perfectly 
unnecessary  for  persons  whose  means  enable  them 
to  obtain  the  quantity  of  animal  food  necessary 
for  the  restoration  of  the  system;  but  to  the 
poor  man,  who  works  hard,  in  whom  the  expendi- 
ture of  nature  is  great,  and  whose  means  only 
afford  him  an  infei'ior,  and  less  nourishing,  diet, 
the  glass  of  beer,  or  porter,  taken  in  moderation, 
is  of  use.  We  will  here  mention  a  circumstance, 
related  to  us  by  the  captain  of  a  merchant  ship. 
While  in  China,  a  number  of  other  vessels  were, 
in  the  same  roadstead,  unloading  like  himself. 
The  heat  was  intense ;  the  men  were  parched  -vvith 
thirst.  In  some  of  the  ships  grog  was  served 
out ;  in  others,  tea  and  coffee ;  and  in  others,  beer 
and  porter ;  while  his  own  crew  bore  their  work 
with  less  physical  exhaustion  than  any  of  the 
others.  On  the  deck  of  his  ship  was  placed  a 
large  bucket  of  water,  into  which  was  stirred  a 
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couple  of  quarts  of  the  very  best  kiln-baked, 
Scotch  oatmeal,  with  a  little  salt.  A  drinking- 
cup  was  left  in  it,  and  the  men  helped  themselves, 
when,  and  as  freely,  as  they  pleased ;  and  while  it 
had  not  the  intoxicating  and  extra-heating  effects 
of  the  spirituous,  or  malt  liquors,  from  the  even 
greater  quantity  of  nutritive  matter  it  contained, 
it  sustained  them  better,  and  produced  no  ill  re- 
sults. Indeed,  they  generally  liked  it,  and  would, 
when  helping  themselves,  stir  up  the  di'ink  well, 
so  as  not  to  lose  their  share  of  the  oatmeal. 
Could  not  this  be  adopted  in  our  haymaking  and 
harvest  season  ?  Many  an  honest  teetotaller  would 
be  glad  of  the  boon. 

Spirits  !    Spirits  and  Gold ! — the  two  fearful 
elements  of  which  the  worshippers  of  sin  partake, 
in  damning  communion  with  their  Eternal-death 
Master !     While    the    humble   Christian  only 
monthly  shares  the  bounties  of  his  Blessed  Lord's 
table,  for  the  refreshing  of  his  soul,  the  servants 
and  guests  of  the  world  eagerly  seek  for,  and  daily 
receive,  one  or  other,  or  both,  of  the  elements  of 
their  aAvful  sacrament,  to  the  daily  strengthening 
I  of  their  alliance  with  their  fearful  god.    Yet,  both 
lused  in  moderation,  are  gifts  of  blessing  from  a 
'  beneficent  Creator ;  but  when  once  the  appetite, 
:and  then  the  will,  has  mixed  the  draught  to  in- 
ttoxication,  then  the  recipients  unite  with  the 
(enemy  of  mankind,  sealed  and  for  ever;  and 
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although  awaking  conscience  may,  perhaps,  a  mo- 
meut  struggle  to  free  herself  from  the  chain,  it  is 
often  not  only  hard,  but  impossible,  for  the  impo- 
tent hand  to.  break  the  links  of  everlasting  slavery. 
But  we  will  leave  this  point  of  the  subject  to  the 
discussion  and  ability  of  those  whose  higher  talents 
and  position  render  them  better  fitted  than  our- 
selves to  the  task  of  combating,  argumentative! y, 
the  moral  evil  of  drunkenness. 

Is  it  not  strange  that  man,  the  creature  blessed 
above  all  others  with  the  higher  gifts  and  endow- 
ments of  conscience,  reason,  and  intellect,  is  the 
one,  and  only  one,  that  willingly  seeks  for,  and 
partakes  of  a  food  which  he  knows  will  destroy 
his  perceptions,  and  annihilate  his  physical 
strength  ? 

The  constant  use  of  spirits  has  the  effect  on  the 
stomach  of  burning  up  its  fibre,  baking  and  thick- 
ening its  liquids,  totally  destroying  the  nerves  of 
appetite,  and  laying  the  seeds  of,  what  must  even- 
tually produce  in  it,  every  species  of  cancerous 
disorder.  It  destroys  the  elasticity  of  the  whole 
nervous  system,  diseasing  and  entirely  destroying 
the  fine,  minute,  and  delicate  textures  which  com- 
pose the  seat  of  our  mental  existence — the  brain. 
As  Home  Nurse,  then,  we  will  treat  the  subject, 
in  its  point  of  view,  as  a  disease ;  and  in  the  suf- 
ferings of  domestic  life,  there  is  no  malady  which 
so  fearfully  affects  the  happiness  of  home. 
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The  causes  of  druukenness  are  legion.  Indo- 
lence and  luxury,  fatigue  and  want,  joy  and  sorrow, 
the  need  of  sleep,  a  desire  of  excitement,  or  the 
solace  of  forgetfulness ;  fireside  examples  and 
infant  habits ;  all  in  their  excesses  of  desire,  often 
i-ush  to  the  intoxicating  cup  as  a  means  of  satis- 
fying their  want ;  for  let  us  not  look  on  Humanity 
with  so  dark  an  eye  as  to  imagine  that  the  draught 
was  ever  taken  and  drained  in  pure  enmity  to 
God.  Temptation  has  been  offered,  and  too 
fatally  has  it  been  accepted,  and  on !  on !  on ! 
the  tempting  drop  has  poured,  till  at  last  it  has 
become  the  dark,  pestilential  stream,  which  has 
wrecked  and  overwhelmed  in  its  fearful  course 
every  joy,  happiness,  and  hope  of  life.  The  effects 
of  spirits  vary  according  to  the  physical  constitu- 
tion of  the  drinker;  but  its  results  are  more 
quickly  perceptible  in  persons  of  nervous  tempe- 
rament, and  in  those  in  whom  the  mental  facul- 
ties are  called  into  frequent  and  powerful  action. 
The  Home  Nurse^  as  soon  as  she  finds  the  fearful 
malady  thi'eatening  her  fireside,  must  do  every- 
thing to  win  the  sufferer  to  indulge  his  fearful 
tastes  at  home.  Better  for  both  him  and  her  that 
he  should  lie  a  drivelling  idiot  on  his  own  sofa 
under  her  care,  than  be,  in  his  helplessness,  at  the 
mercy  of  the  mercenary  and  debased.  Conceal, 
then,  his  leprosy  from  the  world  as  long  as  you 
can,  and  longer  still,  frSra  himself,  your  own  know- 
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ledge  of  it.  The  moment  a  man  feels  his  wife's 
taunts  and  accusations  reproaching  him  openly, 
he  fancies  that  she  has  lost  all  respect  for  him, 
and  that  her  affections  must  necessarily  wither, 
and,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  spirit,  he  rushes  off 
to  double  his  poison-cup,  and  retort  the  feeling. 
The  frowns  of  the  fireside  make  more  drunkards 
than  the  frowns  of  the  world,  for  whichever  hangs 
dark  clouds  over  him,  to  the  other  he  constantly 
flies  in  search  of  sunshine  and  rest ;  and  if,  alas ! 
as  is  sometimes  the  case,  he  has  been  thrown  back 
on  the  mercy  of  the  stranger,  the  broken  heart, 
which  sits  in  loneliness  by  that  cold  hearth,  must 
now  feel  self-doomed  in  sorrow  and  abandonment. 
One  of  the  most  enticing  beverages,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  most  beneficial,  is  cold  cafe  au  lait, 
sweetened  to  the  sufferer's  taste,  and  placed, 
with  its  ready  glass  beside  it,  constantly  within 
reach  for  him,  either  when  he  goes  out  or  comes 
in.  We  say  a  glass,  for  the  very  trivial  fact  of 
having  to  drink  from  the  unaccustomed  vessel — 
a  cup — with  many  would  prevent  its  being  par- 
taken of.  And  let  him  have  nicely  flavoured 
aromatic  dishes,  which  may  substitute  an  inno- 
cent stimulant  for  the  destroying  one.  A  total 
privation  of  spirits  ought  not  to  be  attempted,  ex- 
cept under  the  guidance  of  medical  treatment ; 
but  the  habitual  drunkard,  who  has  the  moral 
courage  of  his  own  unassfsted  means  to  conquer 
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his  malady,  is  entitled  not  only  to  the  respect  of 
the  world,  but  to  the  doubling  of  the  affection  of 
aU  the  hearts  he  calls  his  own,  and  the  higher  and 
greater  boon  of  the  blessing  of  his  merciful  God. 
Cross  looks,  petulant  reproaches,  or  violent  ebul- 
litions of  passion,  never  yet  cured  drunkenness; 
on  the  contrary,  they  only  excite  the  inflamed 
brain,  'and  force  it  back,  for  relief  or  energy,  to 
the  fatal  means  of  destruction.    In  the  Austrian 
army  the  following  mode  is  adopted  as  a  remedy 
for  drunkenness,  and  medical  reports  state  that, 
out  of  139  cases,  128  cures  of  confirmed  drunkards 
had  been  effected.    The  plan  is  as  follows.  The 
soldier  taken  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  or  pur- 
posely inebriated,  is  confined  to  his  room,  where 
his  diet  is  carefully  and  amply  supplied  to  him  ac- 
cording to  his  choice.    For  drink  he  is  allowed 
brandy  and  water,  in  the  proportion  of  one  third 
brandy  to  two  thirds  water.    All  his  food  is  pre- 
pared in  a  weak  solution  of  brandy-and-water. 
'  Coffee,  with  a  small  quantity  of  brandy,  is  also 
;  allowed  him.    At  first,  the  treatment  throws  the 
patient  into  a  constant  state  of  intoxication,  and  he 
:  sleeps  much.    At  the  end  of  three  or  four  days, 
ihe  takes  a  dislike  to  his  food  and  drink,  and  asks 
ifor  a  change,  which  request,  were  it  acceded  to, 
'■would  entirely  prevent  the  completion  of  the  cure. 
(On  the  contrary,  it  must  now  be  persevered  in, 
I  until  the  patient  can  no  longer  swallow  food  or 
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drink,  and  even  the  smell  revolts  and  nauseates 
the  stomach,  when  the  cure  may  be  considered  as 
effected.  The  shortest  time  for  the  continuance  of 
the  treatment  is  seven  days ;  the  longest  nine.  In 
order  to  prevent  the  congestion  which  might 
ensue,  the  patient  must  now  be  given  gentle  eme- 
tics— that  is,  one  grain  of  emetic  in  a  bottle  of 
water ;  a  wineglassful  to  be  taken  every  quarter 
of  an  hour  in  the  morning,  fasting.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  forty-five  grains  of  magnesia,  daily,  given 
in  broth  or  gruel,  placing  the  patient,  at  first,  on 
a  low,  light  diet,  and  then  gradually  increasing  to 
his  original  rations.  If,  during  the  first  part  of 
the  treatment,  spitting  of  blood  or  convulsions 
should  result,  it  must  not  be  persevered  in ;  there- 
fore, this  mode  of  remedy  cannot,  on  any  pre- 
tence whatever,  be  adopted  but  by  a  medical  man. 
In  Russia,  drunkenness  is  also  treated  as  a  disease, 
and  certain  strong  aromatic  preparations  are  used 
as  curative  means.  As  a  temporary  remedy,  to 
restore  the  unfortunate  victim  to  a  state  of 
sobriety,  give  him  from  ten  to  twelve  drops  of 
spirits  of  ammonia,  in  a  wineglass  of  water.  This 
will  be  sufficient  in  a  common  case,  but  if  the 
person  is  positively  drunk,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
give  the  dose  a  second  time,  in  which  case  it  will 
generally  act  as  an  emetic  (an  advantage),  when 
a  short  sleep  will  ensue,  and  the  patient  will  wake 
restored.    None  but  a  medical  man  may  venture 
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to  apply  the  ammonia  to  the  nostrils^  as^  not  only- 
injurious,  but  fatal  effects  might  ensue.  To 
stomachs  diseased  by  intemperance,  pure  water, 
taken  in  the  morning,  fasting,  is  a  great  refresh- 
ment, as  it  washes  off  a  quantity  of  the  slime 
which  the  heat  of  alcoholic  fluids  has  baked  and 
hardened  round  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  pre- 
venting, by  their  encasements,  the  fibres  from  per- 
forming their  operations,  and,  by  its  cleansing 
properties,  restoring  the  action  of  the  membrane 
to  its  proper  elasticity;  and  in  these  unfortunate 
cases,  if  the  water  be  of  an  albuminous  or  nitrous 
character,  its  effects  will  be  productive  of  the  more 
beneficial  results.  One  word  on  infant  habit. 
How  many  a  baby  boy  has  become  the  drunkard 
man  by  being  gradually  indulged  in  the  "little 
drop  that  can  do  him  no  harm;"  but  each  time 
the  little  drop  increasing  in  its  volume  till  Master 
Tommy  drinks  his  wineglass  as  a  man,  and  when 
become  a  man  will  drink  his  bottle  like  a  beast. 
Children  are  taught  to  look  on  wine  as  a  luxury, 
to  them  stiU  unattainable,  but  which  one  day  they 
shall  freely  indulge  in.  The  pride  of  the  family. 
Master  Johnny,  comes  from  the  nursery  in  his 
best  bib  and  tucker,  to  be  served  up  with  the 
dessert.  He  rushes  in,  nestling  in  the  lap  of  his 
indulging  "Aunty,''  or  is  enticed  to  draw  near 
by  some  admiring  friend.  A  tiny  glass  is  pro- 
vided for  him,  or,  if  not,  he  has  given  him  the 
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"just  a  little  drop  will  do  him  no  harm."  How 
his  little  bright  eyes  sparkle,  and  how  the  little 
innocent  longs  for  the  full  glass,  aye,  two,  one  of 
each  sort,  if  he  dared  utter  his  aspiring  infantine 
thoughts.  And  how  gladly  would  we  gratify  his 
wishes  if  we  could,  for  it  would  indeed  be  an 
eventual  good,  naturally  producing  vomiting,  and 
the  next  day  headache  and  nausea — a  lesson 
which  would  not  soon  be  forgotten,  and  which 
might  save  him,  for  many  a  year,  from  touch- 
ing the  flattering  but  too  dangerous  draught. 

We  have  entered  rather  largely  and  minutely 
on  this  sad  trait  of  fallen  humanity,  but  drunken- 
ness has  now  unfortunately  become  a  common,  and 
indeed,  among  the  lower  orders,  a  general  disease, 
and  a  vice  which  is  the  culminating  point  from 
which  every  misery  flows.  "Witness  the  magnifi- 
cence, the  prosperity,  and  the  numerous  advantages 
above  every  other  business,  of  the  London  gin 
palace,  where  drunkenness  limits  its  ravages  to 
neither  age,  sex,  nor  position  in  society,  but  so 
casts  its  demoralising  influence  over  every  grade  of 
life,  that  we  feel,  unhappily,  that  it  is  a  subject  of 
painful  importance  to  the  community  at  large ; 
and  while  apologising  to  the  medical  profession  for 
our  notice  on  the  treatment  of  drunkenness,  we 
trust  that,  in  tempting  the  faculty  to  criticise  our 
comments,  we  may  lead  them  also  to  take  under 
their  notice  and  valuable  care  some  poor  sufferers 
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■who,  witbout  their  benevolent  and  scientific  aid, 
may  otberwise  become  irrevocably  lost,  and  for 
ever,  both  in  body  and  soul.  On  tlie  merit  or 
demerit  of  tbe  mode  of  treatment  just  mentioned, 
we  can  make  no  comment,  being  perfectly  ignorant 
on  the  subject,  but  if.  such  could  prove  beneficial 
in  ciu'ing  this  fatal,  too  English,  malady,  could  not 
our  liberal  hospitals  open  their  doors  to  the  police 
courts  during  a  certain  time  for  the  reception  each 
of  a  given  number  of  patients?  Experience  has 
unfortunately  proved  that  punishment  is  no  cure, 
and  argument  of  no  avail;  but  if  any  possibility, 
or  even  probability,  exists  of  a  cure  being  found, 
may  humanity  awaken  to  its  trial ! 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  SICK-llOOM. 


The  numerous  inventions  of  the  present  age 
seem  to  leave  notliing  for  refinement  to  seek,  or 
comfort  to  desire ;  nevertheless  many  of  the  lux- 
urious indulgences  now  become  almost  a  necessity 
to  some  classes  of  society^  tend  greatly  to  the 
enervating  of  the  human  system^  and  to  the  pro- 
motion of  ill-health.  Among  these  may  rank  the 
custom — a  most  reprehensible  one — of  carpeting 
bedrooms  all  over;  and  if  wealth  cannot  sub- 
mit to  inexpensive  comfort,  we  would  advise  the 
millionaire  to  have  his  parquetted  in  Mosaic 
pattern  of  as  many  kinds  of  wood  as  his  fancy 
may  prompt,  and  he  will  then  be  able  to  sleep  in 
a  healthy  apartment  of  triple  the  expense  of  his 
velvet-covered  boards ;  but,  leaving  the  wealthy  to 
consider  this  subject,  we  will  endeavour  to  make 
our  clean  white  deal  floor  as  comfortable  and  suited 
to  our  purpose  as  we  possibly  can. 

The  sick-room  furniture  ought  to  have  as  little 
drapery  as  is  consistent  with  neatness.  A  window 
blind,  and  light  materialed  window  curtain,  and 
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a  piece  of  thick  green  baize^  to  exclude  temporarily 
heat  or  light,  are  all  that  is  necessary. 

In  small  houses,  where  the  accommodation  is  very 
limited,  a  dirty  habit  prevails  of  adopting  the 
underneath  part  of  the  bed  as  a  receptacle  for 
trunks,  band-boxes,  and  even  the  foul  linen 
basket ;  it  has  also  a  thick  valance  hung  all  round 
it — a  most  reprehensible  practice,  for  no  part  of 
the  room  requires  a  more  thorough  ventilation 
than  this ;  and  where  beds,  such  as  French  beds, 
are  placed  longitudinally  against  the  wall,  there 
should  always  be  at  least  eight  inches  between, 
to  secure  a  good  circulation  of  air  all  round. 
Bedsteads  shoiild  be  made  to  stand  on  inner  legs, 
with  good-sized  wheels  from  three  to  four  inches 
in  diameter,  for  facility  in  changing  the  position 
of  the  bed  causes  a  change  of  scene  which  is  often 
of  great  advantage  to  the  patient,  and  especially 
so  to  the  languidly  nervous,  to  whom  this  different 
aspect  of  the  objects  around  becomes  a  kind  of 
light  mental  exercise.  The  old-fashioned  four- 
poster,  with  its  thick  damask  or  moreen  drapery 
excluding  carefully  the  air  from  every  part  of  its 
interior,  standing  in  its  immoveable,  mausoleum 
dignity,  its  dirty  tester  covered  with  the  accumu- 
lated dust  and  absorbed  night  vapours  of  months, 
aye,  in  many  cases,  years,  and  carefully  draped 
round  the  lower  parts  to  prevent  a  free  passage 
of  air,  seemed  more  adapted  for  the  temporary 
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resting-place  of  the  actual  dead  than  for  the  con- 
stant use  of  the  healthy  living. 

The  height  of  the  bed  from  the  ground  is  also 
a  matter  of  consequence^  for  air,  that  all-impor- 
tant draught  of  life,  has  its  principles  from  which 
it  never  deviates,  the  fresher  and  cooler  always 
forming  the  lowest  stratum  in  the  room,  while 
the  heated  and  foul  air,  being  the  lighter,  ascends 
to  the  top.  This  is  easily  illustrated  by  putting 
the  door  ajar,  and  placing  a  lighted  candle  on  the 
floor  and  another  near  the  top,  when  the  bending 
of  the  flame  will  at  once  indicate  the  action  of  its 
streams.  The  nearer  therefore  the  bed  is  to  the 
ceiling,  the  less  pure  will  be  the  air  which  the 
patient  imbibes.  The  lower  part  of  the  bedstead 
should  have  sufiicient  space  under  it  to  admit  of 
free  circulation,  and  the  bedding  should  not  con- 
sist of  those  raised  tiers  which  in  small  establish- 
ments seldom  admit  of  proper  ventilation,  and 
which  are  inconvenient  inasmuch  as  one  cannot 
get  upon  them  without  bedsteps  or  some  such 
contrivance.  In  sickness  high  beds  are  a  discom- 
fort to  patient  and  nurse.  For  the  convenience 
of  both,  the  height  of  the  bed  should  be  such  as 
to  admit  of  the  patient's  head,  when  sitting  up, 
being  on  a  level  with  the  nurse's  shoulder  as  she 
stands  beside  him,  therefore,  in  long  illnesses, 
where  the  height  of  the  bed  totally  precludes 
this  relative   position,  an    eighteeu-inch  wide 
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bencli  should  be  hooked  on,  or  a  large  trunk, 
weighted  with  a  few  clean  bricks,  may  be  adapted 
to  the  purpose,  as  may  also  a  large  ottoman. 
This  enables  the  sufferer  not  only  to  get  in  and 
out  of  bed  with  ease,  but,  by  being  able  to  sit  on 
the  bed-side  with  the  feet  rested,  he  is  afforded 
an  opportunity  of  a  change  of  position,  and  the 
nurse  a  full  and  free  command  of  her  patient. 
The  best  bed  for  general  use  is  the  soft  wool  or 
hair  mattress,  feather-beds,  except  for  infants  and 
old  people,  who  require  much  warmth,  being  ex- 
tremely unhealthy,  and,  therefore,  doubly  unsuited 
to  those  who  are  ill.  In  them  the  patient  has 
scarcely  been  an  hour  when  he  finds  himself  sunk 
into  a  hole,  or  if  restless,  lying  on  knots  of 
feathers,  or  he  has  rolled  up  a  shapeless  hot  bath 
of  relaxing  discomfort.  Indeed,  some  of  the 
most  important  needful  duties  to  the  bed-ridden 
and  exhausted,  such  as  chang-ing  sheets,  passing 
towels  under,  or  moving  the  patient,  become  most 
fatiguing  operations,  if  not  wholly  impossible,  and 
the  feather-bed  is  then  obliged  to  be  dispensed 
with,  to  the  great  convenience  of  the  patient. 
The  bed  should  be  made  perfectly  flat,  rather 
lower  at  the  head  to  prevent  slipping  down,  often 
a  very  distressing  accident  to  the  dying.  In 
illness  the  under  blanket  should  be  a  cotton,  not 
a  woollen  one;  the  pillows  should  be  raised  to 
suit  the  patient,  and,  with  a  couple  of  good  pillow- 
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rests,  three  are  not  only  sufficient  but  more  com- 
fortable than  a  greater  number.  The  art  of  ar- 
ranging pillows  consists  in  so  placing  them  that 
they  may  feel  soft  and  firm,  and  great  ignorance 
generally  prevails  respecting  their  aiTangement. 
We  have  seen  the  pillows  of  an  asthmatic  patient 
backed  and  propped  up  with  ottomans,  footstools, 
a  rolled-up  coat,  the  tea-caddy,  and  books  ad 
libitum ;  and  once  we  visited  a  sick-room  and  saw 
the  horse^s  saddle  most  ingeniously  filling  the 
office  of  a  bed-chair.  What  we  mean  by  a  pillow- 
rest  is  a  pillow  made  the  same  width  and  double 
the  length  of  an  ordinary  pillow,  and  stuffed  hard 
with  hay,  straw,  or  horse-hair,  or  what  is  better 
still,  with  oat-chaff,  the  back  being  six  or  eight 
inches  high  and  tapering  down  to  a  point  some- 
thing like  a  writing  desk,  and  on  these  the  soft 
pillows  are  easily  arranged.  In  cases  of  fever, 
when  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  keep  the 
head  cool,  oat-chaff  pillows  should  be  substituted 
for  those  of  feathers.  To  prevent  slipping  in  the 
bed,  so  distressing  to  weak  persons,  we  have 
adopted  a  roller  bed-seat,  fastened  by  a  buckle 
and  flat  strap  of  webbing  to  the  pillow -rest,  so 
that  it  can  be  lengthened  or  shortened  at  pleasure, 
and  it  saves  the  patient  the  often  great  fatigue  of 
holding  himself  up.  The  bed-chair,  though  very 
useful,  has  often  the  inconvenience  of  keeping  the 
sufferer  in  too  cramped  a  position.  Another 
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simple  comfort  is  a  folding-rest  for  keeping  the 
legs  raised  and  supported.  It  is  made  like  an 
open  book,  and  is  capable  of  folding  and  unfolding 
at  -wiW,  and  on  this  a  pillow  or  doubled  blanket 
is  placed.  This  procures  a  comfortable  change  of 
posture,  a  most  important  matter  to  be  attended 
to,  in  order  to  prevent  the  dreaded  bed-sores.  A 
small  roUer-piUow  about  the  size  of  the  wrist  and 
from  half  a  yard  long,  is  also  extremely  useful  as 
a  temporary  support  to  the  back  or  sides,  and  to 
keep  any  part  that  has  become  painful  from 
pressure  partly  raised.  These  pillow-rests  are  so 
easily  made,  and  the  expense  so  trifling,  that  an 
extra  small  one  might  also  be  kept  to  suit  the 
fancy  of  the  invalid.  When  he  is  in  a  state 
to  prevent  removal  from  the  bed,  the  sheets  may 
still  be  changed  by  an  easy  and  quick  method. 
AYe  will  suppose  the  sick  man  to  be  lying  help- 
lessly in  the  centre  of  his  mattress.  Take  the 
sheet  you  are  going  to  use  and  spread  it  open  on 
the  floor ;  roll  one  side  tightly  up  half  way,  doing 
the  same  to  the  one  on  the  bed,  only  in  the  oppo- 
site direction ;  then  placing  the  clean  rolled-up 
sheet  along  that  of  the  dirty  one  which  is  close 
to  the  back  of  the  patient,  you  turn  him  on  his 
side ;  roll  the  two  sheets  onward ;  then  gently  let 
him  fall  on  his  back,  when  they  can  easily  be 
passed  under  the  body,  the  one  sheet  coming  off  as 
the  other  is  put  on. 
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There  is  a  painful  period  in  sickness  when  the 
exhausted  and  almost  extinct  mind  becomes  not 
only  perfectly  incapable  of  controlling,  but  is  even 
totally  unconscious  of  the  actions  of  the  body. 
In  this  last  sad  stage  of  suffering,  the  night  dress 
ought  to  be  opened  behind,  like  a  child's  pinafore, 
as  we  have  before  mentioned.  Prepare  to  pass 
under  the  lower  part  of  the  body  a  piece  of  oil- 
cloth, of  sufficient  length  to  be  tucked  firmly  under 
the  mattress,  and  about  a  good  yard  wide  (this 
the  French  call  una  aleze),  then  fold  a  small  sheet 
in  four,  and  roll  and  place  it  also  under  the  body, 
first  introducing  a  pillow-rest  underneath,  to  sup- 
port, in  a  very  slightly  raised  position,  the  lower 
part  of  the  back.  This  rolling  of  the  sheet 
greatly  facilitates  the  putting  it  on  and  changing 
it  also,  as  is  described  in  another  portion  of  this 
work.  In  this  instance,  where  the  sheet  is  small, 
the  best  plan  is,  when  a  clean  one  is  required,  to 
tack  the  one  to  the  other,  so  that,  in  withdrawing 
the  soiled  sheet,  the  clean  one  is  gently  pulled 
under  the  patient  while  the  other  is  drawn  away, 
when  the  stitches  are  snipped  and  the  soiled  one 
removed.  Should  there  be  any  difficulty  in  doing 
this,  pass  a  long  roller  towel  under  the  person, 
with  which  to  lift  him,  which  will  enable  all  ne- 
cessary changing  and  cleansing  to  be  efi^ected, 
and  all  soiled  articles  to  be  at  once  thrown  into 
a  bucket  half  filled  with  cold  water,  and  removed 
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immediately.  If  the  hip-joint,  or  lower  part  of 
the  spinCj  has  been  raised  on  a  rest-pillow,  the 
adjoining  parts  must  be  firmly  padded  to  support 
the  whole. 

A  strong  towel  placed  under  the  back,  and 
another  under  the  lower  part  of  the  body,  greatly 
assist  in  moving  the  sick — often  a  work  of  much 
fatigue,  both  to  patient  and  nurse,  and  which,  in 
cases  of  extreme  debility,  must  be  effected  with- 
out lifting.  The  position  into  which  a  person, 
naturally  falls,  is  that  of  lying  on  the  back,  but 
it  is  not  well  to  leave  them  long  with  the  weight 
of  the  body  resting  on  any  particular  part,  as 
excoriations  will  almost  invariably  follow,  and, 
bed-sores  once  formed,  are  very  painful,  and 
may  be  fatal.  The  position  of  the  patient  must, 
therefore,  be  occasionally  changed.  To  turn  him 
on  his  side  you  must  stretch  him  out  as  straight 
as  possible ;  do  not  touch  his  arms,  but  place  one 
hand  under  the  shoulder-blade  and  the  other 
lower  down  the  back;  then  gently  turn  him  to- 
wards you,  but,  if  very  weak,  he  will  be  unable 
to  remain  in  that  position  without  support,  there- 
fore, place  either  a  bed-rest,  a  chaflp  pillow,  about 
six  inches  in  diameter  and  a  yard  long,  or  a  sheet 
— doubled,  rolled  up,  and  tied,  to  prevent  its  un- 
rolling— against  his  back,  as  a  wedge,  and  this  will 
prevent  his  falling  over,  and  yield  him  a  firm  and 
comfortable  support,  and  avoid  the  necessity  of 
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pounding  half  the  pillows  of  the  house  into  his 
back  to  keep  him  up.  Another  aid  is  that  of  a 
rope  or  piece  of  strong  webbing,  fastened  to  the 
foot  of  the  bed  and  knotted  along  the  cord  eight 
inches  apart,  and  this  must  be  left  on  the  bed 
"within  easy  reach  of  the  patient,  to  pull  on  as  he 
raises  or  turns  himself  round,  the  arms  retaining 
their  strength  longer  than  any  part  of  the  body ; 
therefore  this  aid  can  be  continued  when  the 
patient  is  too  weak  to  stand. 

People  coming  into  the  sick-room  should  par- 
ticularly avoid  sitting  on  the  side  of  the  bed,  as 
it  tightens  the  bed-clothes  and  irritates  the  pa- 
tient. 

Bed-linen  should,  of  course,  be  well  aired,  but 
in  families  scantily  provided,  a  double  set  of 
sheets  and  pillow-cases  should  be  kept  in  use, 
particularly  in  consumptive  cases,  or  in  any  other 
in  which  the  skin  secretes  much,  or  there  is  much 
moisture,  so  that  one  pair  may  always  be  dry  to 
put  on  when  the  bed  is  made.  If  practicable,  let 
the  linen  which  is  removed  be  dried  in  the  sun, 
but  if  seasons  or  circumstances  render  this  im- 
possible, let  it  be  well  shaken  in  the  open  air, 
wet  or  dry,  and  refreshed  and  purified  by  a  good 
fire  (not  in  the  sick-room,  however,  where  nothing 
but  the  mattress  placed  over  the  backs  of  two 
chairs  can  be  admitted  to  this  privilege);  and  this 
is  sometimes  needful  to  rid  it  of  the  effluvium 
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uliich  hangs  about  it.  Many  a  night's  rest,  of 
real  importance  to  the  invalid,  has  been  broken 
by  those  fearful  enemies  to  sleep,  the  common  flea 
and  bug.  Invalids  go  to  London  prepared  to 
pay  large  sums  for  medical  advice,  and  have  re- 
turned home  worn  out  by  want  of  rest  from  this 
cause.  Or  should  the  patient  have  taken  a  medi- 
cine to  induce  sleep  and  perspiration,  this  insig- 
nificant foe  begins  what  may  in  truth  be  called  its 
deadly  warfare,  to  the  utter  consternation  of  the 
nurse,  who  dare  not  uncover  the  sufferer,  on 
whom  the  medicine  has  begun  its  sudorific  pro- 
cess, but  on  whom  the  soothing  draught  can  have 
no  power,  owing  to  the  merciless  attacks  of  these 
invaders.  We  offer  no  specific  for  their  destruc- 
tion, but  wish  merely  to  show  how  they  can  be 
removed  from  the  patient's  person.  Have  a  glove 
like  a  washing  glove,  with  merely  a  hole  for  the 
thumb,  made  of  the  long  wool  sheepskin,  back 
and  front  alike ;  find  out  the  place  of  attack,  and 
pass  your  hand  over  the  part,  sweeping,  as  it 
were,  both  linen,  and  person  as  you  pass  your 
hand  between  them  ;  and  you  will  almost  invari- 
ably find  the  flea  caught  in  the  woolly  net,  from 
which  you  can,  easily  take  and  destroy  it. 

A  very  general  complaint  of  the  sick,  while  in 
bed,  is  that  of  cold  feet,  and  the  common  remedy 
is  a  bottle  of  hot  water  placed  near  them ;  but  the 
liability  of  the  cork  to  come  outj  and  their  hard- 
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nesSj  make  them  unpleasant  bedfellows.  The  rich 
have  the  gutta-percha  water  bottle,  but  these 
are  not  attainable  by  all,  nor  is  the  heat  retained 
so  long  by  them  as  by  our  own  method,  which  is 
that  of  sand-bags,  which  can  adopt  themselves  to 
any  part  of  the  body.  They  can  be  placed  under 
the  pillow,  tucked  between  the  shoulders  or  over 
the  feet.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  pro\dde  a 
strong  bag  of  unbleached  calico ;  let  the  sand  be 
heated  in  an  old  frying-pan  or  saucepan,  and  when 
quite  hot,  half  fill  your  bag  with  it,  or,  better 
still,  put  your  sand  bag  or  bags,  permanently 
arranged,  on  an  old  dish,  and  place  them  in  the 
oven,  having  a  clean  outer  case  to  slip  on,  and 
when  hot  place  them  wherever  they  may  be  re- 
quired. A  sand-bag  is  also  a  warm,  dry  rest  for 
the  feet  during  the  day,  and  this  is  a  comfort 
which,  from  its  inexpensiveness,  is  attainable  by 
all. 

Nothing  should  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the 
bed  when  it  is  no  longer  needed  by  its  occupant. 
When  fatigued  with  reading,  writing,  or  work, 
the  books,  desk,  and  workbox  should  be  immedi- 
ately removed,  and  children  should  not  be  allowed 
to  get  upon  it,  as  their  weight  and  perpetual 
movement  are  alike  fatiguing.  Anything  that  is 
likely  to  roll  off  should  be  taken  away,  to  avoid 
the  sudden  and  startling  effect  of  their  falling, 
such  noises  being  especially  distasteful  and  hurt- 
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fill  to  the  invalid.  In  sickness  the  senses  are  often 
particularly  acute,  and  delicately  sensible ;  should 
there  be  any  especial  odour  repugnant  to  the 
patient,  therefore,  it  should  not  be  alloAved  near 
him.  The  ear,  too,  may  be  pained  by  the  very 
sounds  which,  in  health,  gave  so  much  pleasure, 
and  music  ceases  to  be  melody  to  him.  The 
creaking  of  a  shoe,  the  rustling  of  the  silk  dress, 
the  snoring  of  the  paid  watcher,  the  barking 
of  dogs,  the  shrill  notes  of  a  canary  or  parrot, 
screams,  and  discordant  voices,  even  the  ticking 
of  a  clock,  or  the  monotonous  "  click,  click "  of 
the  nurse's  needle,  as  she  sews  some  long  seam, 
all  fall  on  the  weak  and  nervously  irritable  tym- 
panum, as  a  wound  or  blow  would  fall  on  the 
outer  nerves  of  the  body. 

Throw  sand  on  the  hearth  to  prevent  noise  of 
falling  cinders. 

The  weak  sight,  seeking  rest,  turns  from  the 
extreme  light,  and  aches  as  the  watcher,  eschew- 
ing a  lamp,  stirs  the  flickering  fire  to  read  by. 
Avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  crossing  before  the 
eyes  of  the  patient ;  the  constant  passing  and  re- 
passing at  the  foot  of  the  bed  is  extremely  tiring 
to  the  weakened  nerves,  and  the  sudden  appear- 
ance of  a  light  flashing  over  the  eyes  ought  to  be 
guarded  against.  In  cases  of  fever  or  extreme 
debility  the  light  of  the  room  should  be  dim. 

The  sick  seldom  like  to  remark  on  the  flicker- 
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ing  and  sudden  change  of  light,  or  request  the 
passing  to  and  fro  to  cease,  lest  they  should  incur 
the  charge  of  being  fidgety,  and  will,  therefore, 
often  endeavour  to  persuade  themselves  that  their 
disquietude  can  be  nothing  more  than  a  mere 
imaginary  evil,  while  it  is,  in  fact,  a  real  one ;  for 
where  this  constant  uneasiness  to  the  nerv'es  of 
the  eye  is  kept  up,  sleep  is  often  entirely  banished, 
and  though  the  closed  eye  betokens  need  of  rest, 
it  by  no  means  indicates  that  such  rest  is  taken, 
for  it  is  still  perfectly  sensible  of  the  varying 
changes  of  light  and  shade. 

The  sick  should  be  always  handled  as  lightly  as 
possible.  In  raising  the  head  or  upper  part  of 
the  body,  pass  the  hand  under  the  pillows,  not 
immediately  under  the  person,  taking  care  never 
to  touch  him  with  cold  hands.  When  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  nurse  to  get  upon  the  bed  to  render 
assistance,  the  bed-clothes  should  be  loosened,  that 
their  weight  may  not  cause  pressure  on  the  patient. 

The  first  thing  in  the  morning  let  the  top  of 
the  window  be  lowered,  according  to  the  season 
and  weather,  but  opened  it  must  be,  if  but  an 
inch,  to  admit  of  the  foul  air  accumulated  during 
the  night  to  pass  off,  and  all  soiled  utensils,  &c., 
should  be  removed;  the  patient^s  hands  and 
face  gently  sponged,  as  a  temporary  refresh- 
ment, the  bedclothes  lightly  smoothed,  and  his 
breakfast  given  him.    The  sick  must  never  be 
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kept  waiting  for  their  meals  beyond  the  fixed 
hour;  but  as  breakfast  can  have  no  appointed 
time  for  them,  it  should  be  supplied  as  soon  as 
possible  after  they  awake,  for  should  they  have 
slept  well,  the  stomach  will  have  disposed  of  the 
light  evening  repast,  and  if  debility  and  exhaus- 
tion have  been  increased  by  want  of  rest,  there  is 
a  double  need  of  immediate  restorative;  there- 
fore a  breakfast,  or  at  least  an  ante-breakfast, 
should  be  given  within  half  an  hour  of  their  waking, 
in  the  shape  of  something  wai'm  and  nourishing, 
when,  according  to  domestic  parlance,  having  set- 
tled them  for  an  hour's  rest,  the  Home  Nurse 
will  proceed  to  arrange  the  sick  room  for  the  day, 
for  the  gentler  hand  and  lighter  foot  of  affection 
are  always  more  soft  and  welcome  at  the  sufferer's 
bedside  than  those  of  the  stranger ;  and  feeling 
that  Love  is  the  handmaiden,  he  will  submit  with 
greater  ease  to  the  derangements  which  his  re- 
quirements so  imperatively  and  constantly  de- 
mand. The  next  thing  to  be  done  is  either  to  light 
the  fire,  or  rearrange  it  for  the  day,  of  which 
we  have  spoken  elsewhere.  In  laying  the  fire, 
put  a  piece  of  paper  or  shaving  at  the  bottom  of 
the  stove,  with  a  few  bits  of  coal  on  each  side  for 
the  wood  to  rest  on,  but  not  to  fill  up  the  lower 
part  of  the  grate  and  stop  the  draught ;  place 
plenty  of  wood  on  this,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
coal  on  this,  which  can  always  be  added  to.  The 
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great  art  in  laying  a  fire  is,  so  to  arrange  the  ma- 
terials that  a  thorough  current  may  circulate 
through  the  lower  part  to  the  top.    Should  the 
chimney  of  the  sick-room  smoke,  care  must  be 
taken  to  save  the  cinders  and  half-burnt  coals  from 
the  other  grates  for  this ;  indeed,  a  portion  of  these 
in  lighting  a  fire  should  be  always  used,  as  they 
ignite  more  readily  than  fresh  coal.    Coke  fires 
and  iron  stoves,  from  the  noxious  gases  they  emit, 
are  decidedly  unhealthy.    The  next  process  is  the 
sweeping  of  the  room.    In  lingering  complaints, 
such  as  consumption,  asthma,  paralysis,  dropsy, 
or  any  other  which  obliges  the  sufferer  to  be  much 
either  in  his  bed,  or  confined  to  his  bedroom, 
whatever  furniture  can  possibly  be  dispensed  with, 
should  be  removed  to  the  dressing  or  some  ad- 
joining room,  from  whence  anything  required  can 
readily  be  brought ;  and  as  the  room  which  he  in- 
habits answer  the  double  purpose  of  a  sleeping 
and  sitting-room,  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
give  it  an  air  of  freshness  and  cheerfulness,  that 
it  may  not  look  like  predicting  a  long  impi'ison- 
ment,  but  as  if  intended  to  promote  recovery,  so 
that  nothing  should  wear  the  appearance  of  that 
soddened-down    attendance,     which  gradually 
dwindles  into  a  fatiguing  habit  of  mournful  dis- 
comfort to  both  patient  and  nurse,  if  the  bed- 
room is  made  as  if  it  were  the  perpetual  night- 
dwelling  of  the  sufferer.    A  sofa  is  almost  indis- 
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pensable  in  a  sick  room,  that  it  may  be  a  place  of 
rest  when  the  bed  is  being  made,  or  when  the 
patient  feels  inclined  to  lie  down  a  little  when 
dressed.  Old  people,  when  attacked  with  even 
tiifliug  maladies,  are  very  reluctant  to  leave  their 
bed,  their  debilitated  faculties  rebelling  against 
the  exertion ;  but  this  indulgence  must  be  firmly 
resisted  by  the  Home  Nurse,  as  their  very  state 
of  natural  exhaustion  demands  the  simple  excite- 
ment of  motion  and  change,  and  if  deprived  of 
this  trifling  stimulant,  they  would  become  weaker 
and  weaker,  till  the  grave  closes  over  them. 

There  is  a  minor  misery  which  greatly  incom- 
modes the  sick — we  mean  the  wandering  propen- 
sities of  pocket-handkerchiefs,  which  is  at  once 
remedied  by  making  a  small  pocket  in  the  breast 
of  the  night-dress,  with  a  string  inside,  to  tie  up 
this  delinquent  appendage  to  the  toilet,  and  as  the 
sick  never  lie  on  the  face,  it  in  no  way  incom- 
modes, but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  often  the  recep- 
tacle of  the  absent  husband^s  letter,  some  dear 
child's  photograph,  or  some  remembrance  of 
young  love,  which  can  be  cherished  near  the  heart, 
and  occasionally  contemplated,  unseen  by  prying 
eyes  watching  the  emotions  which  they  produce. 

In  extreme  weakness,  the  patient  should  be 
allowed  to  remain  lying  down,  and  no  attempt 
made  to  raise  him,  or  fainting  will  ensue.  Every 
movement  of  the  greatly  exhausted  or  dying  is 
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suffering  and  fatigue,  consequently  a  dangerous 
expenditure  of  vitality,  besides  the  upright  posi- 
tion being  unfavorable  to  the  circulation  oftlie 
blood,  which  flows  with  less  effort  in  the  position 
appointed  by  nature  for  restoring  and  refreshing 
her  energies. 

When  a  person  is  suffering  from  inaction  of  the 
kidneys,  the  Home  Nurse  should  try  and  persuade 
him  to  leave  his  bed  and  endeavour  to  move  a 
little,  two  or  three  times  a  day,  as  the  act  of 
rising  and  the  effort  of  motion  often  induce  a 
muscular  action,  which  aids  that  organ  in  the 
performance  of  its  functions,  without  medical 
assistance. 

The  usual  symptoms  of  approaching  disease  are 
weariness  and  heaviness  of  all  the  body,  with- 
out having,  by  violent  exertion  or  fatigue,  induced 
such  symptoms. 

The  tongue  generally  indicates  the  state  of  the 
stomach,  and  the  pulse  that  of  the  blood.  An 
overcharged  or  deranged  stomach  may  heat  and 
disorder  the  blood,  and  a  slow  and  improper  cir- 
culation may  cause  the  secretion  or  retention  of 
humours  in  the  organs  of  nutrition.  At  each 
breath  the  pulse  of  a  healthy  person  beats  four 
times,  and  the  blood  advances  in  its  circulation 
six  inches,  and  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours 
has  circulated  fifty  times  through  the  human 
frame. 
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The  nurse,  to  perform  her  duties  efficiently, 
requires  certain  tools,  if  we  may  so  call  them,  for 
her  especial  use,  of  which  we  give  a  list. 

1.  A  Bible,  prayer,  and  hymn-book. 

2.  A  yard  and  a  half  square  of  table  oilcloth,  to 

put  on  the  bed  for  washing,  &c.,  in  order 
to  keep  the  quilt  from  being  soiled. 

3.  A  bachelor's  tin  tea-kettle  and  saucepan, 

each  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  not  more 
than  two  inches  deep,  to  warm  quickly. 

4.  A  bed-table  of  light  deal  wood,  eighteen 

inches  long  by  twelve  wide ;  light  legs, 
about  ten  or  twelve  inches  high ;  the  table 
covered  with  white  oilcloth,  nailed  on. 

5.  A  long-haired,  sheep-skin  flea-mitten. 

6.  A  bed-rope.  7.  Walking  sticks  or  crutches. 
8.  Footstool.    9.  Sewing  materials. 

10.  A  yard  of  4<d.  book-muslin. 

11.  A  graduated  medicine-glass. 

12.  For  a  very  weak  patient  a  packet  of  bonnet- 

makers'  straws  or  reeds  for  giving  drink. 
In  concluding  this  chapter,  we  must  observe  that 
nothing  can  be  better  adapted  to  instruct,  or  more 
efficient  to  assist  domestic  ignorance  or  over- 
fatigue, than  the  aid  afforded  by  those  valuable  in- 
stitutions of  the  London  trained  nurses ;  and  who 
can  speak  of  these  without  a  glow  of  gratitude  to- 
wards her,  the  soldiers'  friend,  the  greatest  heroine 
of  Scutari — Koblc  Flouknce  Nightingale  ! 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


PRACTICAL  DUTIES. 

The  world  goes  on,  from  day  to  day,  with  its 
hum  of  busy  life,  while  the  votaries  of  wealth, 
ambition,  and  pleasure,  stifle,  in  their  whirl,  the 
moan  of  agony  uttered  within  its  chambers. 
SuflFering,  and  her  twin  sister  sorrow,  crouch  un- 
heeded, their  tears  and  groans  forming  a  rosary  of 
bitter  drops.  And  yet  this  dark-curtained  spot 
of  Christian  ordeal  and  moral  test  will,  in  all 
probability,  some  day  of  our  life  be  the  theatre 
of  our  own  trial.  Neither  fortune  nor  position  can 
exempt  us  from  the  common  ills  of  humanity; 
and  when  disease,  with  her  mournful  train,  has 
crossed  our  threshold,  what  paid  servant,  what 
hireling  eye,  can  guard  the  bed  of  sickness  with 
such  auxious  care,  such  fond  watchfulness,  or  such 
a  perfect  feeling  of  self-abnegation,  as  the  Home 
Nurse,  Heaven's  own  appointed  guardian  and  aid 
to  man  in  this  his  hour  of  helplessness  and  pain  ? 

Who  was  it  who  once  watched  at  the  gateway 
of  eternity,  jealously  maintaining  her  God- 
accorded  right,  leaving  on  the  ground  the  sceptre 
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of  kingdoms,  to  grasp  with  eager  hand  the  palm- 
branch  title  of  devoted  love,  with  its  beatified 
privilege  of  blessing  man  to  the  very  confines  of 
the  grave  ?  Our  own  !  our  cherished  !  our  precious 
Queen  !  The  pen  of  undying  history  has  traced 
that  name  of  unchanging  fondness  on  its  page, 
beside  the  recorded  tears  of  a  whole  empire  con- 
vulsed with  sorrow  as  it  bent  to  kiss  that  sacred 
pall,  while  a  whole  world  stood  paralysed,  and, 
for  a  moment,  mute,  in  sympathy  too  deep  for 
utterance.  Wives  and  daughters  of  England, 
aflPectionately,  aye,  proudly  and  exultingly,  emu- 
late such  love,  and,  in  the  performance  of  these 
glorious.  Heaven-duties  of  womanhood,  man  will 
be  compelled,  by  the  power  of  his  own  noble 
nature,  to  bend,  willingly  bend,  to  and  instinct- 
ively enshrine  on  the  altar  of  his  heart,  that  "last, 
best  gift  of  God,"  the  gentle  bestower  of  the 
earthly  blessings  which  surround  him — her  whose 
deep  look  of  unselfish  affection  is  the  real  moral 
sunshine  of  his  existence. 

The  sick,  especially  men,  have  generally  a  very 
decided  prejudice  to  being  waited  on  by  strangers, 
which  is  a  feeling  easily  accounted  for.  Habit, 
that  great  softener  of  all  the  asperities  of  life,  has 
never  smoothed  the  path  between  the  patient  and 
his  new  assistant,  and  his  mind  is  as  uneasy  and 
uncomfortable  with  the  new  mind  and  ideas  to 
which  it  has  to  adapt  itself,  as  the  body  would  be 
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in  a  new  and  tightly  fitting  coat.  The  hireling, 
however  well  trained,  exerts  no  influence,  and 
frequently  cannot  even  exercise  forbearance,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  in  cases  of  long-continued  inter- 
course with  the  familv,  or  some  domestic  relation, 
but  even  then  the  ring  is  metallic,  and  cannot 
flow  from  the  heart-spring.  One  is  fresh  water, 
brought  in  a  cut-glass  caraffe,  sparkling,  perhaps, 
but  if  not  kept  in  motion  by  a  silver  spoon,  would 
soon  become  flat  and  stagnant,  and  it  is  but  a  drop 
in  an  easily  broken  vessel ;  but  the  Home  Nurse 
is  the  foimtain  itself,  which  the  patient,  in  his 
freedom  of  conscious  power,  may  often  trouble, 
reject,  and  even  refuse  to  drink  from ;  yet  he  loA^es 
it  still ;  it  is  the  well  of  his  own  garden,  a  source 
which  never  dies ;  and  if,  in  the  fitful  fretfulness  of 
illness,  he  sometimes  disturbs  its  depths  and 
makes  the  waters  turbid,  he  knows  that  its  source 
is  still  unfailing,  and  that  nothing  can  really  im- 
pair its  purity.  The  water  in  the  bottle  may 
even  be  the  best,  but  his  lip,  unaccustomed  to  the 
new  flavour  (for  even  water  has  its  flavour),  turns 
from  it  to  the  old  source  whence  he  has  so  long 
imbibed  the  life-draught  which,  from  habit,  even 
though  the  bitterest,  has  become  the  sweetest 
now.  Not  only  over  the  sick  is  a  restraint 
thrown  by  this  strange,  unfamiliar  spirit,  but  wife, 
children,  servants,  all  feel  the  sudden  check- 
mating effect  of  the  arrival,  and  though  all  feel 
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in  duty  bound  to  obey  this  new^  strange  will, 
all  feel  unhoused  by  their  novel  position.  Where 
domestic  ignorance,  or  heartless  selfishness,  call 
for  aid,  however,  the  trained  nurse  not  only  can- 
not be  dispensed  with,  but  her  services  are  in- 
valuable ;  but  sha,me  to  the  wives  and  mothers  of 
England  in  whom  such  ignorance  exists.  But 
let  every  household  heart  bear  in  mind  that  the 
Home  Nurse  herself  imperatively  needs  assistance 
in  all  cases  of  long  illness,  for  none  but  those 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  wear  and  tear  of 
both  body  and  mind,  unmurmuringly  borne  by 
the  faithful  watcher  of  flickering  life,  can  fully 
appreciate  the  great  necessity  of  relief.  The  most 
proper  assistant  for  her  is  one  of  the  house- 
servants,  or  some  well-known  person  whom  she 
can  freely  command,  and  with  whom  the  patient 
feels  no  restraint ;  therefore,  in  many  cases,  instead 
of  introducing  a  stranger  into  the  sick-room,  let 
one  of  the  domestics  be  installed  as  assistant,  and 
some  one  found  to  supply  her  place  in  the  house  ■ 
hold.  The  Home  Nurse  in  no  way  supersedes  the 
surgeon  or  physician.  To  them  is  left  the  pre- 
scribing and  directing  the  mode  of  treating  dis- 
ease, and  to  the  Home  Nurse  belongs  the  duty  of 
seeing  that  those  prescriptions  and  directions  are 
fully  and  efficiently  carried  out.  All  women  fancy 
themselves  capable  of  nursing,  because  an  impulse 
is  implanted  in  the  breast  of  woman  by  nature  to 
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alleviate  suffering.  It  is  the  strongest  motive- 
instinct  of  her  life,  and  created  such  by  God  to 
fit  her  for,  and  impel  her  to  the  performance  of 
those  duties  for  which  she  was  especially  sent  into 
the  world ;  yet  a  lady  may  have  been  for  years, 
personally  and  practically,  a  drudge  in  a  sick-room, 
and  if  selfish  feeling,  a  divided  heart,  or  interest, 
or  want  of  observation,  have  rendered  her  indiffer- 
ent to  her  sacred  task,  she  will  be  only  useful  as 
far  as  muscular  aid  can  assist  or  habit  may  have 
rendered  her  necessary,  and  neither  can  any  per- 
son ever  become  a  thoroughly  competent  nurse 
who  deems  the  advice  and  instruction  of  the  medi- 
cal man  unnecessary  for  her  information. 

A  contest  will  not  unfrequently  arise  between  the 
patient  and  the  Home  Nurse  about  the  administra- 
tion of  the  prescribed  means  of  relief,  and  where 
no  harm  can  accrue  to  the  suff^erer  he  should  be 
indulged  in  any  little  whim  or  foolish  fancy.  On 
the  other  hand,  she  must  be  as  firm  as  possible  in 
maintaining  her  authority  in  all  matters  of  real 
import,  and  in  carrying  out  the  spirit  of  the 
medical  directions,  and  when  once  assured  that 
this  firmness  is  the  result  of  a  true  and  affectionate 
desire  for  her  patient's  welfare,  the  little  petulances 
will  cease,  and  he  will  only  love  and  respect  her 
the  more  for  evincing  that  patient  endurance 
which  will  rather  submit  to  the  self-suffering  of 
moral  persecution  than  seek  to  escape  it  at  the  price 
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I  of  his  own  well-being.  Never  for  "peace  sake"  or 
:  from  mistaken  motives  of  economy  put  off  sending 
:  for  a  medical  man  when  you  do  not  understand  the 
;  symptoms  of  coming  sickness,  or  they  assume  a 
chronic,  that  is,  a  continuous  habit,  otherwise  a 
lingering  complaint  may  take  root,  and  the  sove- 
reign saved  entail  a  ten-pound  cheque. 

There  should  exist  between  the  patient,  nurse, 
:  and  doctor,  a  feeling  of  goodwill  and  perfect 
understanding,  particularly  between  the  two  latter. 
Medical  men  are  accustomed  to  the  weaknesses, 
caprices,  little  trickeries  and  obstinacies  of  the  sick, 
and  they  never  abuse  the  confidence  reposed  in 
them  by  the  Home  Nurse  for  the  benefit  of  the 
patient.  They,  better  than  any,  understand  the 
mentally,  often  morally,  debilitating  effects  of 
illness,  and  are  better  able  to  compete  with  ex- 
cited and  refractory  energies  than  the  constant 
attendant;  therefore  no  senseless  fear  of  reproof  or 
idle  dread  of  being  accused  of  neglect  should  at 
any  time,  or  under  any  circumstances,  induce  the 
Home  Nurse  to  use  reserve  towards  the  medical 
man,  for  the  "  Don^t  tell  the  doctor  "  has  caused 
many  a  death.  If  anything  has  occurred  to  cause 
unusual  symptoms — if  the  medicine  which  has 
been  prescribed  has  been  delayed  or  not  given — 
if  improper  food  or  drink  has  been  supplied,  or 
causes  for  mental  depression  or  excitement  exist, 
producing  a  baneful  effect  on  the  patient — the 
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medical  man  should  be  honestly  told^  as  he  will 
otherwise  suppose  that  his  prescription  has  had 
no  effect,  or  one  contrary  to  that  which  he  ex- 
pected,  and  he  will  substitute  for  a  really  bene- 
ficial remedy  one  of  not  only  a  different  character, 
but  which  may  have  a  really  pernicious  tendency 
instead  of  a  favorable  one.  In  cases  of  fever  it 
is  especially  necessary  that  the  medical  man  should 
know  whether  the  disease  has  been  accelerated  by 
improper  diet,  unnecessary  fatigue  or  mental  ex- 
citement, or  if  it  is  the  positive  effect  of  unsubdued 
nature  influencing  the  disorder.  There  is  no  need 
to  reveal  those  sad  secrets  which  often  occur  be- 
tween friends  in  the  sick  room.  It  is  the  nature 
of  the  injury,  not  the  particulars  Avhich  should  be 
stated.  The  simple  observation  of  "  the  patient 
has  suffered  from  a  passing  excitement" — "the 
patient  is  labouring  under  a  casual  depression  " — 
"  the  sufferer  has  undergone  severe  mental  effort " 
— these  and  such  are  all  that  need  be  said,  as  the 
cause  of  the  existing  effect  is  all  that  the  medical 
man  requires  to  know ;  whether  it  be  temper  on 
the  part  of  the  patient,  domestic  annoyance,  or 
family  griefs  or  wrongs,  is  an  immaterial  informa- 
tion. Opportunities  should  also  be  constantly 
afforded  to  the  patient  of  speaking  to  the  medical 
man  alone,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  the  sufferer 
feels  that  he  is  neither  watched  nor  overheard. 
Medical  men  generally  feel  a  delicacy  in  asking 
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for  privacy  with  their  patients^  although  such  may 
be  of  the  greatest  consequence,  often  tending  to 
the  discovery  of  symptoms  and  causes  of  the  most 
important  character.  Therefore  the  Home  Nurse, 
as  she  values  her  patient,  should  take  the  initiative, 
and  secure  for  both  patient  and  doctor  that  neces- 
sary privacy  together. 

How  often  a  poor  su.fferer  conceals  from  his 
loved  Home  Nurse  some  sad  symptom  or  wearing 
pain,  from  a  fear  of  adding  another  pang  to  her 

:  already  too  aching  heart,  or  sometimes,  alas !  from 
a  fear  of  provoking  in  the  heartless  the  charge  of 
impatience,  "nervousness,^'  or  "foolish  fancies,'^ 
but  which,  if  known  to  the  medical  man,  may  be 
to  him  signs  of  some  new  phase  in  the  disordei', 
or  even  a  joyful  harbinger  of  convalescence  it- 

:self. 

The  patient  should  always  he  indulged  in  any 
wish  he  may  express  to  be  left  alone  for  a  short 
time.  The  moment  the  sick  say,  "  I  wish  to  be 
alone  for  a  short  time,"  go  immediately,  and  ask 
no  questions.  Often  some  suffering  muscle  seeks 
to  relax  or  stretch  itself  for  ease  into  some  position 
which  might,  it  is  supposed,  be  thought  by  a 
watcher  either  ridiculous  or  unseemly;  or  an 
oppressive  load  of  flatulency  may  be  burdening 
them,  to  relieve  themselves  of  which  in  the 
presence  of  others  is  often  a  source  of  great  dis- 
tress and  apologetic  self-deprecation.     This  is 
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especially  the  case  with  men,  their  natural  habit 
of  courtesy  towards  woman  making  any  breach 
of  social  politeness  a  real  grievance  to  them. 

The  sick  should  also  be  indulged  in  their  wishes 
for  privacy  and  solitude,  without  the  questionings 
of  curiosity ;  although,  for  i-easons  of  their  own, 
they  may  not  choose  to  assign  their  motive,  yet 
often  they  wish  for  these  moments  of  undisturbed 
and  unobserved  tranquillity,  that  they  may  silently 
and  unwatched  commune  with  their  God,  who 
needs  no  earthly  aid  to  read  the  throbbings  of  the 
terrified  victim's  heart,  or  the  deep  sighing  of  the 
truly  penitent  soul. 

Giving  the  medicine-cup  is  one  of  the  most  un- 
pleasant duties  of  the  sick-room ;  for  however  con- 
scious both  giver  and  recipient  may  be  of  its 
beneficial  eflbcts  in  the  future,  the  present  ordeal 
is  always  a  most  disagreeable  one,  therefore  the 
sooner  it  is  taken  the  better.  Never  observe  to  the 
patient  that  the  time  draws  near  for  taking  his 
medicine,  as  it  causes  his  mind  to  dwell  upon  the 
nauseating  subject,  and  gives  the  nerves  time  to 
array  themselves  against  it ;  indeed,  it  may  pre- 
vent the  possibility  of  administering  the  remedy 
altogether  for  a  time.  A  person  can  readily — 
almost  unconsciously — swallow  a  spoonful  of  green 
peas,  but  desire  him  to  take  one  pea  like  a  pill, 
and,  almost  before  he  is  aware,  the  nerves,  acting 
on  the  muscles  of  the  throat,  will  have  caused 
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them  to  contract^  and  close  the  passage  against  the 
innocent  little  vegetable.    Pillsj  in  the  fashionable 
pharmaceutic  establishments  of  the  metropolis 
and  large  towns,  are  now  generally  covered  with 
.  gold  or  silver  leaf,  but  as  all  have  not  the  pecu- 
;  niary  power  of  testing  these  luxurious  drugs,  we 
will  suggest  a  means  of  neutralizing  both  their 
smeU  and  taste,  which,  though  not  so  elegant,  is 
■  equaUy  efficacious.     Place  the  pill  in  a  small 
'  lump  of  butter,  put  it  in  the  mouth,  and  throw 
the  head  back,  when  the  pill  slips  down  so  easily 
;  as  to  make  the  patient  unconscious  of  having 
I  swallowed  it.    Another  way  is  to  cut  a  piece  of 
tissue  paper,  about  the  size  of  a  sixpence,  damp  it, 
:  and  wrap  the  pill  in  it,  and  take  it  with  water. 
If  the  pills  are  hard,  moisten  a  plate  with  very 
thin  gum  or  starch-water,  and  having  another 
:  ready,  in  which  some  finely  powdered  sugar  has 
been  sifted,  shake  the  pOls  in  the  first,  and  let 
them  remain  a  few  minutes  on  a  cloth,  then  throw 
them  on  the  other  plate,  and  shake  them  about 
•  till  they  are  well  coated  with  the  sugar,  which  for 
I  children  will  give  a  bonbon  appearance,  far  more 
;  attractive  than  the  usual  ugly  little  drug  presents. 
Before  taking  medicines  which  have  a  strong, 
:  sickening  smell,  plug  the  patient^s  nostrils  with 
I  cotton  impregnated  with  any  agreeable  perfume, 
;  and  leave  it  there  till  the  medicine  is  swallowed 
land  the  mouth  well  washed  with  tepid  water. 
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ending  with  a  last  rinse  of  cold ;  then  give  some- 
thing fragrant  or  savoury  to  soothe  the  offended 
taste ;  and  though  some  like  to  chew  a  little  bit  of 
orris-root,  we  think  that  a  crust  of  dry  bread,  well 
masticated,  is  about  the  best  remedy  we  know  of. 
In  the  case  of  children,  if  their  suspicions  are 
not  awakened,  it  is  easy  to  administer  the  neces- 
sary powder  in  bread  and  jam,  treacle,  or  honey, 
or  apple- sauce,  for  even  in  adults  it  is  the  antici- 
pation rather  than  the  reality  which  excites  the 
disgust.  When  children  violently  rebel  against  a 
remedy,  never  argue,  as  every  word  of  argument, 
by  encouraging  hope  of  ultimate  conquest,  in- 
creases the  difficulty,  but  at  once  fasten  the  child's 
hands  behind  him,  throw  him  on  his  back,  pinch 
his  nose  to  force  his  mouth  open,  and  put  in  the 
butter-covered  pill,  or,  if  a  liquid,  pour  it  down  his 
throat  with  a  medicine-spoon,  or  if  this  is  not  at- 
tainable, a  small  tea-pot,  sick-feeder,  or  butter- 
boat. By  arguing  you  produce  delay,  and  every 
delay  renews  a  hope  of  escape ;  but  if  firmness  be 
at  once  positively  and  promptly  exercised,  on  the 
next  occasion  it  will  most  probably  not  be  needed. 
The  agitation  and  mental  suffering  which  argu- 
ments engender  and  prolong  ai'e  not  only  morally 
bad,  but  physically  injurious,  and  the  fever  which 
the  simple  dose  is  intended  to  allay  may  be  seri- 
ously aggravated  by  these  violent  ebullitions  on 
the  part  of  the  child,  to  its  imminent  peril.  How 
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•many  a  mother  has  made  her  child's  funeral  pile 
by  refusing  to  bear  the  momentary  anguish  of 
compelling  acquiescence  in  the  administration  of 
the  remedy.  Parents,  remeraberj  when  self-sparing 
arguments  arise,  that  every  moment  of  delay  in- 
creases both  the  difficulty  and  the  danger,  and 
that  yourselves  are  driving  the  nail  into  your 
child's  coffin-lid. 

As  a  general  rule,  a  patient  should  not  be 
awakened  from  his  sleep  to  take  his  medicine, 
imless  his  disorder  be  of  a  lethargic  character. 
Sleep  is  nature's  best  restorer.  The  patient  fre- 
quently sleeps  beyond  the  hour  for  taking  his  pill 
or  di'aught,  and  almost  to  that  appointed  for  his 
food,  and  the  nurse  is  consequently  puzzled  which 
to  give.  If  the  case  is  one  of  debility,  the  food 
may  be  given  if  the  patient  desires  it,  as  the  re- 
storation of  strength  is  the  great  object,  and  the 
medicines  are  auxiliaries  to  this  end  ;  but  if  it  be 
fever,  let  the  patient  merely  assuage  his  thirst 
with  a  wineglassful  of  water,  washing  the  mouth 
well  to  remove  the  heat  of  the  parched  tongue, 
and,  if  possible,  its  hard  coating,  and  in  five 
minutes  after  give  the  medicine.  In  all  cases 
there  should  be  an  interval  of  two  hours  between 
the  meal  and  the  medicine,  and  if  this  be  inter- 
rupted, and  a  doubt  arise  as  to  the  proper  time 
of  next  giving  it,  consult  the  medical  man. 
Unless  an  invalid  has  an  express  wish  for  any  par- 
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ticular  edible,  he  should  not  be  told  what  is  to  be 
served  to  him  at  his  dinner,  more  especially,  this 
being  his  chief  repast,  as  the  appetite  is  thus  often 
deprived  of  its  zest  beforehand.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  Home  Nurse  to  try  and  discover  in  this,  as  on 
all  other  subjects,  the  peculiar  tastes  and  fancies 
of  her  charge,  that  she  may  anticipate,  and,  as  far 
as  is  consistent  with  their  well-being,  promote 
their  gratification.  Always  impress  upon  the 
patient  the  necessity  of  eating  slowly  and  well 
masticating  his  food,  for  if  taken  into  the  mouth 
and  just  rolled  up  into  a  tough  mass  by  the 
tongue,  and  straightway  sent  into  the  stomach 
without  having  been  ground  up  by  the  teeth  suffi- 
ciently to  extract  its  juices,  or  prepare  it  for  the 
process  of  digestion,  it  must  naturally  result  in 
being  unfit  for  the  work  of  the  internal  laboratory, 
and  inefficient  for  the  purposes  of  nutrimental 
restoration  for  which  it  is  intended.  Before 
giving  a  patient  his  food,  he  should  be  induced  to 
wash  his  face  and  hands  in  tepid  water,  and  rinse 
the  mouth,  while  a  little  can  de  Cologne  or  plea- 
sant perfume  should  be  put  on  the  clean  pocket- 
handkerchief,  which  is  greatly  refreshing,  and 
adds  somewhat  to  the  increase  of  general  energy. 

When  the  suflFerer  is  so  weak  that  the  exertion 
of  helping  himself  becomes  fatigue,  his  dinner 
must  be  cut  up  for  him,  but  not  brought  up  ready 
prepared,  as  it  will  destroy  the  appetissant  appear- 
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ance  of  his  meal,  and  in  cases  where  solid  food  is 
not  given  and  the  patient  cannot  feed  himself,  if 
in  a  recumbent  posture,  place  his  head  in  such  a 
position  as  you  would  place  an  infant  for  feeding ; 
or  if  he  be  sitting  up,  it  should  be  in  the  same 
position  he  would  assume  at  table,  for  if  the  head 
is  too  forward  the  food  will  fall  out  of  his  mouth, 
if  too  backward  there  is  danger  of  its  getting 
into  the  windpipe. 

The  invalid  should  not  take  active  exercise,  or 
apply  himself  to  anything  that  calls  forth  mental 
exertion  for  a  full  hour  after  taking  solid  food, 
for  nature  is  busy  with  what  she  has  just  received, 
and  her  vitality  is  concentrating  itself  where  its 
labour  is  most  called  for,  therefore  to  create  an 
excitement  in  any  other  organ  is  to  divide  her 
energy,  and  consequently  reduce  her  strength. 
Indeed  we  would  recommend  an  hour's  sleep  after 
meals,  because  in  sickness  the  process  of  digestion 
is  slower  and  more  difficult,  in  consequence  of  the 
organs  of  the  stomach  participating  in  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  system,  even  if  those  organs  are 
not  primarily  affected,  and  when  the  body  is  in  a 
state  of  rest  and  quietude,  the  energy  of  the 
nervous  system  is  concentrated  with  greater  effect 
on  the  part  which  requires  it  most.  The  character 
of  the  diet  will  be  marked  out  by  the  medical 
man — whether  it  is  to  be  generous,  exciting,  simple, 
or  lowering,  the  choice  of  the  particular  food 
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being  left  to  the  patient,  for  as  in  farinaceous  pre- 
parations some  prefer  sago  to  gruel,  or  tapioca  to 
corn-flonr,  so  do  others  prefer  beef-steak  to 
mutton-chop,  or  oysters  to  boiled  fish,  and  these 
diversities  of  taste  should  be  indulged.  ' 

The  sick  should  never  be  allowed  to  remain  i  ' 
long  without  nourishment,  as  they  generally  take  ' 
but  small  portions  at  a  time,  and  the  craving  for 
food  fatigues  the  digestive  organs  greatly.    When  i 
you  hear  them  say  that  they  feel  "  ready  to  drop  " 
for  want  of  something  to  take,  be  sure  that  they 
have  been  kept  too  long  waiting  for  the  necessary  : 
means  of  natural  restoration ;  and  then  what  with  i 
the  hastily  swallowed  meal  and  the  exhausted  state 
of  the  stomach,  the  appetite  may  certainly  be 
appeased,  but  the  nourishment  extracted  from  the 
food  will  only  be  partial,  and  consequently  of  less 
benefit.    The  best  kind  of  diet  for  the  sick,  where 
nourishment   and  restoration   of  strength  are 
sought,  is  that  in  which  nothing  strong  or  exciting 
predominates,  and  which  is  simple  in  its  properties 
and  preparation. 

When  a  convalescent  eats  eagerly  and  hastily, 
and  derives  no  benefit  from  his  food,  it  is  usually 
a  sign  that  more  has  been  taken  than  can  be 
digested,  a  fact  which  is  generally  attended  by  a 
coatedness  of  the  mouth  and  flatulency,  so  that 
all  that  is  necessary  is  to  give  less  food  at  once, 
and  more  frequently;  but  when  no  good  results  are 
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apparent  from  a  moderate  appetite,  there  must 
be  disorganisation  somewhere,  which  necessitates 
proper  investigation. 

The  sick  and  convalescent  should  have  hot 
dinners,  as,  by  causing  a  less  expenditure  of  the 
internal  caloric,  the  digestive  organs  are  less 
strained  upon. 

In  assisting  the  sick  to  dress,  every  care  must 
be  taken  to  avoid  fatiguing  them,  and  indulgence 
permitted  to  their  little  fancies.  To  them  the 
washing  and  dressing  becomes  an  important  busi- 
ness, and  they  should  be  allowed  their  own  full 
time  for  its  performance.  If  there  is  great  weak- 
ness, the  Home  Nurse  should  enforce  the  necessity 
of  remaining  seated  during  the  performance  of 
such  parts  of  the  toilet  as  is  convenient ;  and  if  it 
must  be  done  in  bed,  throw  the  oil-cover  over  the 
quilt,  that  there  may  be  no  fear  of  wetting  the 
things  around.  Lock  the  door,  that  upon  no 
pretence  a  current  of  air  may  get  to  the  bed,  and 
let  the  slopping  and  splashing  be  fully  enjoyed 
and  indulged  in  as  long  as  is  pleasant  and  harm- 
less ;  as  the  sources  of  amusement  and  refresh- 
ment in  illness  are  very  limited,  it  not  unfre- 
quently  becomes  a  positive  pleasure.  We  have 
seen  a  poor  sick  girl  take  more  interest  in  trim- 
ming her  nails  than  we  had  ever  knovm  her  take 
in  her  preparations  for  the  ball-room. 

After  the  operation  of  shaving  is  performed  by 
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or  for  the  sick  man,  be  in  no  hurrj^  to  remove  the 
looking-glassj  but  give  him  the  satisfaction  of 
indulging  in  another  comb  of  the  whiskers  or  curl 
of  the  moustache;  nor  imagine  that  this  is  aU 
mere  idle  vanity,  for  there  is  often  under  this 
apparent  nonsense  a  touch  of  deep  feeling  in  this 
little  foolish  effort  at  adornment,  which  is  made 
not  so  much  to  attract  the  attention  of  strangers, 
as  to  win  a  smile  of  admiration  and  fondness  from 
his  dear  Home  Nurse  herself.  Every  wife,  when 
the  master  of  the  house  is  attacked  with  illness, 
should  get  herself  instructed  by  the  barber  how 
to  shave.  We  know  that  this  observation  will 
bring  down  on  us  both  anathema  and  ridicule,  but 
we  repeat  that  this  is  most  necessary  knowledge, 
and  practised  by  every  sister  of  mercy  and  trained 
nurse.  The  patient,  either  from  weakness  or 
nervousness,  often  cannot  perform  the  task,  and 
he  must  be  wakened  up  to  suit  the  hour  of  the 
professional  operator,  or  the  duty  must  be  left 
undone,  and  what  a  boy  of  twelve  years  old  can 
learn  and  execute  for  a  penny,  surely  affection 
may  acquire  for  the  comfort  of  a  beloved  one. 

Careful  attention  to  the  cleansing  of  the  teeth 
and  mouth  should  be  strongly  impressed  on  the 
patient,  but  the  care  of  the  hair,  particularly  that 
of  the  woman  patient,  devolves  on  the  Home 
Nurse,  as  raising  the  arms  is  a  very  trying  position 
for  the  weak.    In  cases  of  fever,  especially  of  the 
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more  violent  kinds,  it  should  be  cut  short,  to  pre- 
vent it  from  ultimately  falling  oflF.  The  hair  is  a 
human  vegetable,  and,  like  all  other  vegetables, 
derives  its  sustenance  from  the  soil  in  which  it 
grows,  and  as  that  soil  has  or  has  not  the  proper- 
ties necessaiy  for  its  development,  it  either  thrives 
'  or  decays,  consequently  when  the  whole  system  is 
parched  with  fever,  the  nutrition  for  the  hair  is 
also  dried  up,  and  cannot,  therefore,  answer  the 
requirements  of  hair  two  or  three  feet  long,  and 
the  efforts  of  absorption  being  greater  than  the 
means  of  supply,  the  bulb,  for  the  hair  is  a  bulbous 
plant,  either  perishes  entirely  or  becomes  weakened 
to  an  almost  irrecoverable  degree ;  but  if  in  this 
heated  state  the  head  is  at  once  shaved,  such  a 
mere  nominal  length  is  left  that  the  smallest 
possible  nourishment  is  sufficient  to  keep  the  root 
in  such  a  strong  and  healthy  state,  that  with  re- 
turning health  it  will  be  restored  not  only  unin- 
jured, but  often  stronger  than  before.  When  fever 
does  not  exist,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  shorten- 
ing the  hair,  the  best  way  of  dressing  it,  both  for 
comfort  and  cleanliness,  is  to  divide  the  hair  into 
two  parts,  and  make  four  common  loose  plaits 
on  each  side,  tying  them  at  the  end;  this  will 
prevent  the  hair  from  becoming  entangled,  and 
as  each  portion  can  be  easily  attended  to,  it  will 
greatly  accelerate  that  cleansing  so  necessary  to 
the  sick,  particularly  where  the  nature  of  the 
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disease  induces  much  perspiration,  as  in  consump- 
tive patients,  in  which  case  if  this  point  is  not 
well  attended  to,  the  head  will  soon  become 
annoyingly  offensive  to  the  patient  herself,  and  as 
this  is  greatly  produced  by  the  agglomeration  of 
oily  substances,  in  brushing  the  hair  with  a 
moderately  hard  brush  it  should  be  moistened 
with  a  little  lemon-juice  and  water,  which  will 
aid  in  detaching  the  adhering  unctuous  particles. 
Should  this  be  ineffectual,  a  little  bran  or  plain 
starch-powder  dusted  on  the  head  will  greatly 
assist  the  operation  of  cleansing,  but  borax  is 
preferable,  used  diluted  in  camphor-water. 

One  of  the  most  painful  liabilities  of  sickness  is 
the  being  afflicted  with  that  loathsome  little 
animal,  the  head  louse.  In  cases  of  extreme 
debility  their  existence,  particularly  in  children, 
is  by  no  means  uncommon,  nor  is  their  appear- 
ance an  indication  of  any  want  of  cleanliness, 
either  on  the  part  of  the  Home  Nurse  or  the 
patient;  for  this  repulsive  enemy  to  comfort  is 
one  of  the  parasites  of  the  human  body,  engen- 
dered under  the  skin — how,  or  from  what  causes, 
we  must  leave  the  faculty  to  determine;  but  it 
pierces  through  the  tissues,  and,  if  not  carefully 
attended  to,  would  become  a  distinct  disease  of 
itself. 

The  general  evidence  of  the  offensive  "  pedicu- 
lus"  being  found  where  poverty  and  filth  unite. 
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has  rendered  the  very  name  one  of  loathing  and 
disgust;  but,  however  painful  may  be  the  fact  of 
their  existence,  the  prejudice  that  dirt  must  ne- 
cessarily be  their  cause  is  most  erroneous.  The 
moment  that  any  symptoms  of  this  parasitical 
development  are  seen,  the  medical  man  should 
be  immediately  informed  of  the  fact,  as,  in  adults 
especially,  it  is  often  a  sign  of  some  peculiar 
characteristic  of  general  constitution,  as  also  one 
of  debility  or  poorness  of  the  blood.  The  Home 
Nurse,  therefore,  whose  cleanliness  is  apparent, 
need  not  blush  to  name  it,  and,  as  a  type  of  sick- 
ness, it  is  of  consequence  that  it  should  be  men- 
tioned. Where  these  appearances  are  merely 
occasional,  and  far  between,  the  free  use  of  the 
common  hairbrush,  and  a  good  supply  of  hair-oil, 
is  all  that  is  necessary  to  get  rid  of  the  evil,  but 
if  frequent  and  continuous,  nothing  but  scientific 
remedies  can  effect  a  radical  cure. 

The  sick  should  have  a  sponge  dipped  in  tepid 
water  passed  over  their  feet  at  the  morning  toilet, 
and  this  must  be  done  by  the  Home  Nurse,  as 
in  all  diseases  of  debility,  such  as  consumption, 
dropsy,  and  others,  stooping  is  an  exertion  too 
great  for  them,  and  in  sanguineous  disorders  it 
accelerates  the  flow  of  blood  to  the  head.  So  far 
from  producing  cold,  the  keeping  the  pores  of  the 
feet  free  and  all  their  fibrous  organs  in  a  good, 
healthy  state,  will  secure  to  them  that  elasticity 
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SO  necessary  for  the  promotion  of  general  circu- 
lation, on  the  activity  of  which  depends  the  heat 
which  our  necessities  require.  We  are  aware  that 
to  wash  the  feet  of  others  is  considered  a  menial 
act,  but  to  the  spirit  which  is  too  proud  to  perform 
this  necessary  office  of  love  for  the  sick,  should  it 
profess  the  same  holy^  loving  creed^  of  which  we 
humbly  call  ourselves  a  follower,  we  vail  merely 
say  that  the  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords  once 
did  it. 

Many  persons,  besides  the  sick  themselves, 
imagine  that  the  necessity  of  sitting  up  with  them 
implies  impending  death — an  impression  highly 
prejudicial  to  the  patient,  from  its  lowering  effect 
becomes  sometimes  even  dangerous — but  it  is  not 
so  in  all  cases ;  for  in  fever  watching  is  needful, 
even  though  the  patient  may  not  be  in  danger,  but 
some  outward  circumstance  and  some  internal 
physical  accident  may  disturb  the  repose  of  sleep, 
and  then  it  is  that  immediate  attention  to  the 
excitable  efforts  of  awakening  nature  may  aid  and 
prevent  the  disease  from  acquiring  fresh  power; 
and  again,  in  cases  of  extreme  debility,  nature  re- 
quires watching  in  order  that  when  the  refreshing 
hours  of  rest  are  disturbed,  means  may  be  em- 
ployed to  restore  her  wasted  energies  and  produce 
that  renovating  effect  which  her  exhausted  powers 
cannot  accomplish  unaided. 

In  cases  of  great  exhaustion,  when  the  fatigue 
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not  only  of  getting  in  and  out  of  bed  is  quite  im- 
practicable, but  sitting  up  equally  so,  for  the 
comfort  of  tbe  patient  lie  should  wear  a  strong 
triangular  cloth,  like  a  child^s  pilch,  but  opened 
behind  about  two  thirds,  the  corner  being  brought 
between  the  legs  and  fastened  in  front  to  the  two 
which  are  brought  round  the  waist,  and  fastened 
with  two  strong  buttons;  this  assists  in  moving 
the  patient,  and,  if  the  body  is  a  little  raised  on  a 
rest  pillow  and  the  spine  well  padded,  every  effort 
of  nature  can  be  performed  with  perfect  cleanli- 
ness and  without  fatigue.  In  the  last  stage  of 
life,  when  expiring  nature  is  exhausting  her  little 
remaining  strength,  an  oil-cloth  bag,  the  top  of 
which  is  lined  with  calico,  can  be  used  for  the  last 
comfort  of  the  dying,  but  perhaps  still  conscious 
sufferer. 

When  the  medical  man  has  ordered  any  dis- 
charges to  be  retained  for  his  inspection,  the  last 
is  the  only  one  necessary  to  be  kept,  and  it  should 
be  immediately  removed  from  the  room  and 
covered,  that  no  effluvium  whatever  may  escape, 
and  no  remark  should  be  made  to  the  patients 
themselves  about  it.  The  sick,  especially  the 
young,  are  generally  very  sensitive  on  the  subject 
of  delicacy,  and,  therefore,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Home  Nurse  to  communicate  to  the  doctor  any 
symptoms  which  the  patient  (youth  or  maiden), 
either  from  reserve  or  timidity,  shrinks  from 
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speaking  of  themselves,  for,  if  not  named  to  him 
by  the  nurse,  the  chances  are  that  he  will  have  but 
a  very  imperfect  and  garbled  account  of  the  case. 
It  is  erroneous  to  suppose  that  men  have  less 
personal  delicacy  than  women  in  illness ;  indeed, 
some  are  especially  tenacious  and  sensitive  on  this 
point,  and  will,  in  consequence,  often  rebel  against 
the  assistance  of  a  strange  nurse,  and  wiU  strug- 
gle to  assist  themselves  rather  than  submit  to  the 
service  of  strangers,  be  they  men  or  women. 

The  changing  of  the  night-dress  of  the  bedridden 
is  often  a  very  troublesome  affair,  and  they  naturally 
shrink  from  it,  and  certainly  we  have  seen  a  tug- 
ging at  the  poor  arms  and  elbows  sufficient  to  tire 
the  healthy,  but  it  is  really  a  very  simple  process. 
Let  the  patient  be  rather  raised  in  an  inclined 
position,  but  firm,  and  not  imbedded  in  feather 
bundles ;  place  the  arms  away  from  the  sides,  roll 
the  night-dress  up  to  the  waist,  then  draw  it  up- 
wards, turning  it  inside  out,  and  if  the  patient  is 
at  all  able  to  sit  up,  free  the  night- dress  from  all 
pressure;  then  take  hold  of  the  wristbands,  and 
bid  him  lift  his  arms,  and  you  will  then  pull  it  off 
gently.  The  putting  on  is  equally  easy.  Begin 
by  turning  the  clean  dress  inside  out,  put  your 
hands  up  from  the  bottom  through  the  sleeves, 
which,  for  convenience,  may  be  folded  half  way  up, 
take  the  patient's  hands  in  yours,  and,  with  a  jerk, 
turn  it  over  the  head,  when  it  will  slip  from  your 
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arms  on  to  bis  with  tlie  greatest  ease.  Should  it 
be  that  the  arms  cannot  be  lifted,  the  night-dress 
must  be  put  on  by  turning  it  inside  out,  and  put- 
ting on  the  sleeves  as  before,  from  Home  Nurse's 
to  patient's  arms,  and  turning  the  skirt  over  the 
head.  In  the  last  stage  of  debility,  the  night- 
dress should  be  opened  behind,  like  a  child's 
pinafore,  half  rolled,  and  passed  under  the  body, 
and  two  or  three  long  tacking  stitches  made  to 
keep  it  closed. 

The  sick  should  always  be  allowed  to  choose  the 
position  for  sleep  which  is  easiest  for  them,  but 
the  best  is  to  have  the  head  and  upper  part  of  the 
body  rather  higher  than  the  trunk.  Nature, 
however,  will  select  for  herself,  and  her  choice  is 
often  indicative  of  the  physical  state  of  the  sufferer. 
In  weakness  caused  by  severe  fever,  the  patient 
lies  motionless  on  his  back,  the  limbs  stretched 
out,  this  position  demanding  less  muscular  effort 
than  any  other,  and  if  the  exhaustion  be  extreme, 
there  is  a  constant  aptitude  to  slip,  from  the  slight 
inclination  given  to  the  bed;  the  patient  in  this 
state  cannot  be  constantly  replaced,  as  much 
movement  is  greatly  exhausting,  and  therefore 
dangerous;  under  these  circumstances,  a  rest- 
pillow,  or  something  not  so  soft  as  to  yield, 
should  be  introduced  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  to 
keep  him  in  his  position,  or  a  pillow  under  him, 
to  keep  the  body  very  slightly  raised.    To  those 
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accustomed  to  severe  forms  of  illness  this  state 
will  suggest  the  failure  of  vitality,  as  does  also 
the  inclination  to  hang  the  legs  out  of  bed,  which 
frequently  precedes  the  last  agony. 

A  quiet,  tranquil  state,  in  the  position  the 
patient  chooses  in  health,  whether  high,  low,  or 
curved,  so  that  it  is  the  natural  one,  denotes  a 
calmness  of  the  nervous  system  which  argues 
most  favorably.  A  constant  change  of  position  in- 
dicates a  general  restlessness  and  discomfort  of  the 
system,  and  almost  invariably  accompanies  fever. 
A  wish  to  be  constantly  sitting  up,  and  getting 
out  of  bed,  is  also  a  bad  symptom  in  acute  dis- 
orders. 

In  all  diseases  of  the  head  and  heart  the  patient 
should  be  kept  as  much  as  possible  in  an  upright 
position,  almost  sitting ;  while  that  most  favorable 
for  the  chest  and  lungs  in  sleep  is  almost  straight- 
ness  of  the  body,  with  the  upper  part  a  little  in- 
clined forward.  When  but  one  lung  is  affected, 
the  sufferer  usually  lies  on  that  side,  as  that  per- 
mits free  action  to  the  healthy  lung ;  but  if  both 
are  diseased,  the  patient  seeks  relief  on  the  back, 
yet  this  rest  is  but  of  short  duration,  and  the  sitting 
posture  is  again  resumed. 

When  there  is  increase  of  suffering  in  any  par- 
ticular part  of  the  body  or  limbs,  the  Home 
Nurse  must  endeavour,  if  possible,  to  raise  that 
above  the  other  parts  of  the  body ;  that  is,  if  there 
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is  much  pain  in  the  arm  or  leg,  raise  it  on  a 
cushion,  if  in  the  body,  gently  turn  the  person  on 
one  side,  supporting  him  in  that  position  with 
rest-pillows. 

When  there  is  a  draught  from  under  the  door, 
a  sand-bag  should  be  placed  against  it,  for  it  often, 
though  scarcely  perceptible,  produces  cold  feet. 
The  best  guard  against  draught  is  to  place  a  large 
shawl  or  light  blanket  under  the  cushion  of  the 
chair,  and  placing  the  footstool  on  the  lower  part 
which  hangs  from  the  chair,  tuck  it  lightly  over 
the  knees,  and  the  feet  and  legs  are  thus  entirely 
protected. 

When  fatigued  with  their  own  weight,  the  sick 
will  ask  the  Home  Nurse  to  sit  behind  and  sup- 
port them  awhile,  this  change  being  not  only  a 
comfort  but  a  necessity  to  them.  In  acceding  to 
their  wishes,  do  not  attempt  to  hold  them  in  your 
arms,  or  sit  with  your  back  to  theirs,  as  either  of 
these  positions  is  fatiguing,  and  inadequate  for  that 
purpose.  The  manner  in  which  the  weight  will 
be  best  sustained  is  by  sitting  behind  and  against 
them  sideways,  there  being  thus  no  strain  on  the 
spine ;  this  support  can  be  continued  much  longer 
than  would  be  otherwise  possible. 

For  getting  in  and  out  of  bed,  invalids — parti- 
cularly heavy  persons — should  be  provided  with  a 
pair  of  crutches,  or  thick  walking-sticks,  to  rest 
upon,  which  will  prove  a  much  more  efficient 
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support  than  any  woman's  arm  or  aid  can  be,  and 
will  avoid  entailing  on  the  nurse  that  distressing 
labour  and  strain  upon  the  spine,  which  too  often 
has  resulted  in  permanent  disease  for  her. 

To  move  the  sick  with  greater  ease  from  one 
part  of  the  room  to  another,  we  would  strongly 
recommend  the  adoption  of  a  chair-carriage,  in  the 
form  of  a  simple  stool,  sufficiently  large  to  place 
the  common  house-chair  upon,  with  strong  caster- 
wheels  of  not  less  than  six  inches  in  diameter,  and 
a  foot  or  leg-board;  the  usual  casters  to  easy 
chairs  are  generally  of  too  light  construction  for 
constant  moving  with  a  heavy  weight  on  them, 
and  larger  would  create  a  constant  impetus  in  the 
motion,  so  that  it  would  be  a  most  uncomfortable 
resting-place.  The  stool  we  have  described,  not 
being  fastened,  could  be  adapted  to  any  house- 
chair,  and  a  means  for  out-of-door  airing,  at  a 
very  trifling  cost. 

To  remove  a  patient  who  is  very  weak  from  one 
room  to  another,  or  to  take  the  feather-bed  from 
beneath  him,  seems  so  fatiguing  a  process  for  the 
poor  sufferer,  that  it  is  thought  almost  impracti- 
cable ;  nevertheless,  though  additional  assistance  is 
needed,  this  can  be  done  with  little  or  no  exertion 
on  his  part.  Procure  two  common  clothes-line 
props,  or  even  the  handles  of  two  house-brooms, 
and,  without  touching  or  disturbing  the  person, 
roll  the  sheet  and  under  blanket  together  on  each 
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side  of  the  bed  over  your  poles,  when,  according 
to  the  weight  of  your  patient,  two  or  four  persons 
can  raise  him  easily  in  this  improvised  hammock, 
and  effect  whatever  change  may  be  necessary, 
whether  to  convey  him  to  another  room,  or  simply 
to  keep  him  lifted  while  the  bed  is  removed  or 
made  afresh. 

The  Home  Nurse  is  often  called  upon  to  per- 
form the  duty  of  dropping  liquids  into  the 
eye — a  nervous  operation  alike  to  patient  and 
nurse.  It  is  thus  done.  The  patient  throws  his 
head  very  backwards,  and  on  one  side,  with  the 
affected  eye  to  the  operator,  who  holds  it  open  at 
the  outer  corner  with  the  first  and  second  fingers 
of  the  left  hand ;  the  patient  turning  his  eyeball 
inward,  the  nurse  drops  from  the  bottle  in  her 
right  hand,  with  a  finger  on  the  opening,  what- 
ever quantity  is  required.  If  either  party  should 
be  nervous  as  to  excess  in  this  matter,  it  had 
better  be  measured  in  a  minim-glass,  and  dropped 
from  that,  or  a  quill  cut  as  for  a  toothpick,  with 
an  opening  half  way  up,  into  which  drop  the 
quantity,  and  pour  into  the  corner  of  the  eye. 

In  affections  of  the  ear  syringing  is  a  very  com- 
mon remedy,  and  the  medical  man  will  direct 
what  is  to  be  used  for  the  purpose,  if  there  is  one 
in  attendance.  In  common  cases,  an  hour  or  two 
before  syringing,  drop  three  or  foiir  drops  of  warm 
sweet  oil  from  a  teaspoon  into  the  ear,  and  let  the 
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patient  remain  lying  down  for  a  short  time  on  the 
opposite  side,  to  allow  of  the  oil  soaking  well  in. 
When  the  ear  is  to  be  syringed,  make  a  lather  of 
Castile  soap  and  warm  water  with  the  syringe ; 
let  the  patient  rest  his  head,  a  little  inclined,  on 
the  table  or  his  hand,  with  a  thick  towel  or  sponge 
under  his  ear  for  receiving  the  returning  liquid, 
when  the  Home  Nurse,  having  filled  her  syringe, 
places  the  point  down  in  the  ear,  and  presses 
rather  quickly  on  the  piston,  repeating  this  five  or 
six  times ;  let  the  patient  shake  any  water  from 
the  ear  which  may  have  remained,  and  wipe  it 
dry. 

When  bandages  are  necessary,  the  Home 
Nurse  should  at  once  endeavour  to  obtain  proper 
instructions  on  the  subject  from  the  medical  man 
as  to  their  application,  according  to  the  part 
affected ;  their  mode  of  arrangement,  and  their 
tightness  or  laxity,  being  matters  of  great  con- 
sequence. Bandages  on  sore*  legs  ought  not  to 
be  applied  too  tightly,  as  everything  that  impedes 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  increases  the  viru- 
lence of  the  complaint.  The  best  kind  is  a  knit- 
ted elastic  bandage  of  crochet  cotton,  four  inches 
wide  and  six  yards  long — a  nice  work  for  the  blind 
or  aged  to  amuse  themselves  with. 

When  a  poultice  is  needed  for  a  person  whose 
avocations  prevent  him  from  keeping  the  leg 
raised,  the  best  way  to  secure  it  in  its  place  is  to 
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I.  open  a  stocking  two  thirds  down  tlie  middle  at 
:the  back,  then  tack  the  bag  with  the  poultice  over 
tthe  required  place,  and  when  on,  cover  with  a 
lhandkerchief,  also  tacked  on ;  the  garter  will  pre- 
^vent  the  stocking  from  pulling  down. 

When  ice  is  ordered  to  be  placed  upon  the 
Ihead,  the  patient  is  in  a  torpid  state ;  therefore, 
call  that  is  necessary  is  to  put  it  in  a  bladder,  or 
{piece  of  oil-skin,  to  prevent  wet,  and  rest  it  on  the 
ttop  of  the  head,  until  recovered  sensibility  and 
eefforts  to  move  indicate  the  reaction  of  the 
Iblood. 

Croton  oil. — This  medicine,  from  the  minute- 
mess  of  the  quantity  employed,  and  its  nature,  is 
•taken  differently  from  ordinary  methods.  Take  a 
ssmall  piece  of  butter,  about  the  size  of  a  toy  mar- 
Ible,  flatten  it  on  a  plate,  drop  whatever  quantity 
cof  the  oil  on  it  the  doctor  has  ordered,  and 
kknead^it  well  up  together;  then,  with  a  paper- 
liknife,  place  the  little  roll  at  the  root  of  the 
[patient's  tongue,  when,  without  any  effort,  it  will 
^Ude  down  the  throat. 

We  have  elsewhere  spoken  of  the  formation  of 
:proud-flesh  in  wounds,  and  of  one  of  the  best 
rremedies  for  its  removal.  If  dry  lint  is  ordered, 
"lit  should  be  merely  put  on  and.  left  there. 

In  cases  of  salivation,  the  mouth  should  be  fre- 
rquently  rinsed  with  warm  vinegar,  and  the  teeth 
:frequently  cleaned  with  a  sponge-brush,  or  a  soft 
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rag;  finely-powdered  charcoal,  with  a  few  grains 
of  quinine,  is  the  best  dentifrice.  Nothing  cold, 
either  internally  or  externally,  should  be  used  by 
the  patient,  until  permitted  by  the  medical  man. 

Thirst  is  a  constant  accompaniment  of  sickness. 
In  cases  of  fever,  the  patient  ought  not  to  be  per- 
mitted to  drink  large  quantities  at  once,  as  this 
overloads  the  stomach,  impedes  digestion,  and  in- 
creases disease ;  but  let  him  have  a  wineglassful 
of  pure  water,  or  lemonade,  or  anything  he  may 
fancy,  which  is  not  stimulating.  This  small 
draught  may  be  indulged  in  every  ten  minutes  or 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  this  will  be  not  only  plea- 
sant, but  highly  beneficial.  Let  him  also  fre- 
quently wipe  his  face  and  hands  with  a  sponge 
dipped  in  tepid  or  cold  water,  as  it  cleanses  the 
pores,  and  aids  them  in  their  duties. 

Dropsical  people  are  also  greatly  tormented  with 
thirst,  and  here  the  poor  patient  has  much  to  en- 
dure. The  same  small  quantities  should  be  given, 
but  at  much  longer  intervals,  and  acids  and  milk 
avoided.  To  prevent  the  constant  recurrence  of 
thirst,  the  patient  may  keep  a  glass  bead  or  small 
pebble  on  the  tongue;  this,  by  exciting  saliva, 
keeps  the  mouth  longer  moist  than  it  otherwise 
could  be.  Bitter,  sweet,  and  aromatic  drinks  may 
also  be  taken. 

Consumptive  patients,  from  the  slow  fever 
wliich  attends  their  complaint,  are  more  inclined 
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to  drink  than  to  eat,  and  every  possible  nourish- 
ment should  be  conveyed  through  this  means, 
such  as  queen^s  drink,  beef- tea,  chocolate,  and 
the  like. 

Rheumatic  patients  require  stomachic  drinks, 
that  is,  such  as  are  flavoured  with  spices  or 
bitters. 

In  all  cases  of  sickness,  except  when  mercurial 
remedies  are  employed,  a  small  tumbler  of  cold 
water  can  be  freely  given,  when  its  temperature  is 
not  too  low,  but  a  shade  cooler  than  the  nurse^s 
hand  as  she  holds  the  tumbler.  Water  is  as 
wholesome  a  beverage  for  the  sick  as  it  is  for 
those  in  health,  and  it  is  very  much  to  be  regretted 
that  so  little  use  is  made  of  a  means  which 
Proridence  has  mercifully  placed  within  the  reach 
of  all,  both  as  a  means  of  comfort  and  of  cure. 
Its  very  plenty  and  costlessness  makes  it  despised. 

Refreshments,  but  especially  drinks,  should  al- 
ways be  in  readiness  in  the  sick-room,  and  nothing- 
be  given  but  in  a  perfectly  clean  vessel.  A  glass 
of  water  looks  doubly  sparkling  and  refreshing  in 
a  bright  tumbler. 

Never  allow  a  whispered  message  to  be  brought 
to  the  sick-room  door.  Invalids  have  a  kind  of 
nervous  apprehension  that  they  are  the  subjects 
of  constant  observation  and  animadvei'sion,  and 
that  whatever  is  passing  has  reference  to  them, 
and  they  are  consequently  very  suspicious  of  any- 
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thing  that  bears  the  least  appearance  of  conceal- 
ment from  them;  and  as  they  rarely  like  to  admit 
that  they  feel  curious,  they  lie  and  brood  over  the 
mystery,  to  their  great  and  needless  injury.  Ser- 
vants should,  therefore,  be  enjoined  to  communi- 
cate what  they  have  to  say  in  a  clear  and  distinct 
manner. 

In  moving  a  swollen  leg  or  foot,  it  must  not  be 
touched  with  the  hand,  but  a  towel  should  be 
passed  under,  and  then  gently  raised ;  sometimes 
the  weight  of  the  bed-clothes  is  too  heavy  for  the 
sufferer,  in  which  case  two  half-hoops,  forming  a 
semicircular  arch,  and  joined  together  by  three 
cross  pieces,  forming  a  bed-cradle,  can  be  put  over 
the  limb,  and  the  blankets  and  counterpane 
thrown  over ;  should  more  immediate  warmth  be 
needed,  cover  the  part  with  sheet  wadding. 

Where  the  Home  Nurse  is  necessitated  to  be 
constantly  up  and  down  a  stone  staircase,  she 
should  wear  list  or  thick  cloth-soled  shoes  over 
easy  slippers,  in  order  to  pad  the  sole  of  the  shoe, 
and  give  the  foot  a  soft  medium  to  tread  on,  and 
also  wear  the  stocking  as  loosely  fastened  as  pos- 
sible, as  constantly  ascending  and  descending 
stone  stairs,  especially  in  winter,  produces  a  great 
strain  on  the  muscles  of  the  legs,  necessitating  a 
full  and  free  circulation  of  the  blood  to  the  feet, 
the  neglect  of  which  precaution  may  often  induce 
a  tenderness  which  will  require  the  aid  of  medical 
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skill  to  restore  to  their  natural  state  of  elas- 
ticity. 

Never  go  into  a  room  in  which  is  an  infectious 
disease,  or  a  strong  smell  of  sickness,  when  very- 
hot,  or  in  a  state  of  perspiration,  or  fasting,  or 
hungry,  for  in  the  one  case  the  miasmas  are  ab- 
sorbed by  the  pores  into  the  general  system,  and 
in  the  other  they  are  imbibed  into  it  by  the  craving 
tissues  of  the  stomach. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


MORAL  DUTIES. 


None  exercise  so  great  a  moral  influence  over 
the  sick  as  the  Home  Nurse.  The  patient,  re- 
duced by  the  weaknesses  and  sufferings  of  afflicted 
nature  to  a  state  of  physical  infirmity,  which 
brings  him  back  to  the  helpless  and  dependent 
position  of  childhood,  naturally  attaches  himself 
to  the  heart  which  sympathises  the  most  with  his 
own,  and  sad  it  is  when  that  sympathy  has  to  be 
sought  for  from  the  hireling,  or  out  friend.  To 
the  Home  Nurse  is  laid  open,  not  only  the  bodily 
disorders  of  the  sufferer,  but  exhausted  nature 
seeks  in  her  loving  sympathy  a  support  which 
will  aid  it  in  carrying  the  weight  of  care,  anxiety, 
or  fear,  which  its  mental  debility  now  finds  too 
burdensome  to  bear  alone.  The  lacerating  wounds 
of  unseen  sorrows  can  no  longer  be  concealed  by 
the  veil  of  earthly  pride,  and  as  much  need  of 
alleviation  frequently  exists  for  the  pains  and 
agonies  of  the  mind  as  for  its  temporary  perishing 
casket.  According  to  the  strengthening  tone  or 
debilitating  character  of  the  education  previously 
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received,  or  the  delicacy  of  the  nervous  tissues, 
so  does  the  mind  suffer  from  the  effects  of  exter- 
nal cu'cumstances  or  internal  excitements.  One 
patient  will  bear  submissively,  and  without  a 
murmur,  annoyances  which  would  rack  another 
almost  to  a  state  of  madness ;  therefore  we  must 
not  always  expect  to  find  an  equal  capability  in 
the  sick  of  moral  courage  or  mental  endurance, 
which  the  healthy  have,  or  ought  to  have.  Medi- 
cine prescribed  and  not  given  would  clearly  be  not 
only  a  most  absurd  expenditure  of  time  and  talent, 
but  the  obvious  chances  are  that  there  would  be 
not  only  a  continuance  but  aggravation  of  the 
disorder.  So  Christianity  preached  by  the  Home 
Nurse,  indeed  by  an  archbishop  himself,  and  not 
embodied  in  practice,  is  just  as  idle  in  its  pre- 
scription and  dangerous  in  its  results ;  and  Chris- 
tianity, or  religion,  be  it  of  what  creed  it  may,  is  the 
elder  twin  sister  of  real  affection.  We  do  not  here 
allude  to  that  love,  the  child  of  fancy,  whose  life  is 
a  May-fly's  day:  this  has  for  its  parent  nothing  but 
the  impulses  of  imagination.  But  real  affection  is 
the  awakening  of  our  tenderest  moral  sympathies 
by  the  voice  of  observation,  reason,  and  judgment ; 
the  other  is  merely  imagination  throwing  her 
yellow  chain  around  and  binding  to  silence  these 
voices  of  heaven,  in  order  to  indulge  freely  in 
drinking  from  that  honied  stream  which  never 
yet  assuaged  the  heart's  thirst,  or  cooled  the 
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aching  brow  of  disappointed  hope.  In  short, 
affection  is  the  awakening  of  our  tenderest  moral 
sympathies  by  judgment,  without  the  aid  of 
imagination  and  worldly  love ;  the  awakening  of 
the  same  moral  sympathies  by  imagination,  with- 
out the  aid  of  judgment.  The  one  is  the  im- 
perishable and  always  green  cedar,  the  other  the 
ephemeral  and  withering  rose ;  and  armed  with 
her  cedar  branch,  the  Home  Nurse  holds  a  sceptre 
of  influence  and  power,  the  hireling  cannot  wield, 
and  may  not  even  seek  to  touch. 

The  relative  position  of  the  sick  with  those 
around  them  may  not  be  overlooked.  Hitherto, 
in  speaking  of  the  Home  Nurse,  we  have  alluded 
to  her  as  being  the  nearest  and  dearest  to  the 
patient ;  but  circumstances  involving  health,  avo- 
cations, or  other  contingencies,  often  prevent  this 
loving  office  being  so  filled,  and  here  the  acting 
Home  Nurse  has  frequently  a  duty  to  perform  of 
a  most  religious  and  sacred  character,  and  she  is 
strictly  bound  by  every  Christian  and  moral  pre- 
cept, to  exert  her  every  power  to  enable  those 
whose  natural  duty  it  is,  either  to  themselves  per- 
form or  to  assist  her  in  her  task.  The  chief  rela- 
tive titles  to  the  claim  of  the  God-appointed  mission 
to  the  sick  are,  first,  husband  and  wife,  children 
and  parents,  while  general  relations  and  friends 
come  in  one  equal  title,  for  often  the  sufferer, 
from   tried  friendship,  habitual  intercourse,  or 
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social  habit,  -will  prefer  the  attendance  of  the 
latter.    How  often  have  we  seen  the  poor  fond 
husband  watching  wistfully  for  the  opportunity 
to  perform  some  little  office  of  love,  yet  in  the 
eager  desire  that  everything  should  be  properly 
administered,  deeming  himself  incapable  of  the, 
to  him,  envied  task  of  lending  assistance.    It  is, 
then,  the  imperative  duty  of  the  Home  Nurse  to 
aid  aflfection  in  its  yearning  wishes  of  service,  and 
where  sorrow  has  paralysed  the  mind,  or  thought- 
lessness made  it  forgetful,  to  awaken  the  spell  of 
affection  into  active  life.    The  aching-hearted  or 
neglectful  husband,  cannot  prepare  the  little  meal 
or  mix  the  nourishing  cup,  but  his  hand  can  carry 
it  to  the  sick  or  dying  bed ;  and  none  but  He  who 
formed  the  human  heart  can  know  how  trifles  of 
fondness,  the  offering  of  a  simple  flower,  the  re- 
calling some  happy  day,  the  bringing  back  to  the 
memory  some  kindly  office  long  gone  by,  the 
raising  the  sick  head,  the  aiding  the  sick  step, 
the  smile  of  hopefulness,  or  the  parting  kiss, 
insigniticant  as  they  seem,  can  bathe  a  heart  in  an 
almost  sea  of  glory,  can  bend  the  obdurate  and 
win  the  forgiveness  for  which  all  human  argument 
would  have  sued  in  vain;   and  now  it  is,  when 
overpowered  nature  shrinks  from  conflicts,  and 
the  mind  exhausted  with  its  burdensome  pride, 
yearns  for  some  softer  influence.    Now  it  is  that 
hearts  which  have  long  been  dead  to  each  other 
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may  be  brought  to  entwine  again  their  links  of 
affection ;  and  the  Home  Nurse  should  see  to  this. 

The  sick  should  not  be  unremittingly  -watched. 
•They  often  like  a  silent  and  unseen  hour  to  them- 
selves, in  which  to  indulge  freely  and  unnoticed 
by  any,  even  the  dearest,  in  the  whispered  sob, 
the  half-uttered  groan,  the  long-suppressed  sigh, 
which,  rather  than  give  a  pang  to  those  around, 
have  been  kept  to  themselves.  Sometimes  the 
sick  husband  and  wife,  mother,  father,  or  child, 
may  bid  the  friendly  Home  Nurse  not  to  leave 
the  room,  as  they  have  no  secrets  to  communi- 
cate to  each  other,  and  this  may  truly  be  the  case ; 
but  she  must  not  always  heed  this  request,  but 
leave  them  alone  for  awhile — leave  their  poor 
aching  hearts  in  unnoticed,  unobserved  freedom, 
and  let  them  bask  quietly  in  the  calm  sunshine  of 
their  silent,  conscious  affection;  and  should  any 
dark  spot  of  unkindness  mark  its  sombre  leaf  on 
the  field  of  memory,  now  is  the  time  that,  un- 
known to  any  but  themselves,  it  will  be  blotted 
out  unseen,  and  a  loving  flower  planted  in  its 
stead.  Where  no  cause  for  grief  exists,  do  not 
interfere  with  the  often  uncrontrollable  flood  of 
tears  of  the  invalid,  who  will  probably  tell  you  he 
does  not  know  what  he  is  crying  for,  but  let  the 
current  have  free  course,  as  it  proceeds  from 
weakness,  or  is  to  relieve  some  oppression,  of 
which  it  is  the  safety-valve.    It  is  better  not  to 
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notice  it,  beyond  the  endeavour,  after  awhile,  to 
call  the  attention  to  some  pleasing  object  or  inte- 
resting pursuit. 

The  most  effectual  way  to  impress  the  sublime 
and  beatifying  precepts  of  religion  is  by  exempli- 
fpng  them.  The  Home  Nurse  who,  from  Christian 
principle,  patiently  and  unmurmuringly  endures 
the  so-often  ungracious  observations,  the  super- 
cilious compassionings,  the  idle,  peevish  com- 
plaints, the  cruel  overtasking  of  strength,  and  all 
the  petty  tyranny  which  narrow-mindedness  can 
invent,  or  self-idolatry  command,  is  indeed  a 
living  type  of  heaven,  which  God  so  often,  in  His 
mercy,  sends  to  watch  by  man^s  dying  pillow  to 
guide  him,  amidst  his  errors  and  blindness,  to 
the  gates  of  Paradise. 

Man,  with  his  sophistry  and  learning,  can 
argue,  with  lip-argument,  against  the  plainest 
truth  that  a  very  angel  from  above  might  be 
allowed  to  utter ;  but  against  the  sublime  evi- 
dences of  real,  embodied  religion,  the  most 
talented — aye,  the  most  vicious — mind  becomes 
silenced,  and  the  heart,  despite  its  own  will,  is 
forced,  with  trembling,  to  turn  and  read  those 
sacred  pages  of  unwearying  love. 

The  choice  of  religious  books  for  the  sick  must, 
of  course,  depend  in  a  measure  on  the  sect  to 
which  the  sufferer  may  belong;  but  one  of  the 
most  simple  and  pleasing  ways  of  instructing  the 
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patient  in  prayerful  language,  is  to  teach  them 
short  hymns,  for  the  music  of  the  verse  aids  the 
weak  mind  in  remembering  it,  and  the  murmur  of 
the  tune  seals  it  more  eflFectually  on  the  memory. 
As  a  specimen,  we  will  give  the  first  lines  of  a 
well-known  simple  prayer-hymn : 

"  Father,  whate'er  of  earthly  bliss 
Thy  sov'reign  will  denies ; 
Accepted  at  Thy  throne,  let  this 
My  humble  prayer  arise,"  &c. 

Never  force  religious  reading  on  the  sick,  par- 
ticularly sick  men,  but  let  them  see  that  you 
really  enjoy  reading  your  Bible,  and  they  will 
soon  ask  to  be  allowed  to  share  in  what  they  per- 
ceive is  a  pleasure  to  you.  Other  reading  should 
also  be  supplied,  for  the  mind  can  no  more  dwell 
constantly  upon  the  same  subject  than  the  body 
can  remain  constantly  fixed  in  the  same  position. 
The  type  for  the  invalid's  own  reading  should  be 
large,  but  even  this  is  often  fatiguing,  and  a  good 
reader  is  a  great  boon  in  the  sick-room.  The 
Home  Nurse,  by  the  higher  cast  of  her  education, 
and  the  more  refined  character  of  her  mind,  and 
her  claim  to  social  companionship  with  the  suf- 
ferer, is  enabled  to  give  instruction,  to  procure 
amusement,  to  comfort  with  endearing  fondness, 
and  to  obtain  a  moral  influence,  which  the  mere 
hireling  can  never  possess,  though  the  trained  nurse 
is  often  a  very  valuable  accessory.    When,  from 
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over- fatigue,  wbetlier  mentally  or  bodily,  the 
Home  Nurse  requires  rest,  be  faithful  in  fulfilling 
the  promise  of  calling  her  when  needed,  or  when 
her  charge  expresses  a  desire  for  her  service  in 
preference  to  that  of  others.  In  this  security  the 
over-wrought  wife,  mother,  cliild,  or  friend,  will 
be  able  to  rest  without  that  watchful  feeling 
which  not  only  prevents  sleep,  but  renders  it  a 
mere,  almost  useless,  inaction  of  muscular  energy ; 
the  mind  so  struggling,  as  it  were,  on  the  physi- 
cal surface,  that  the  smallest  common  sound  even 
will  waken  it  up  to  renewed  exertion,  for  which  it 
is  quite  unfitted.  We  would  impress  upon  the 
mind  of  the  anxious  Home  Nurse  the  great  neces- 
sity of  taking  due  care  of  herself.  We  have  often 
heard  it  said,  as  a  proof  of  devoted  affection,  that 
such  a  wife,  mother,  or  daughter,  had  been  a 
week  or  ten  days  without  changing  her  clothes 
and  taking  off  her  stays ;  and  while  fully  appre- 
ciating the  feeling  which  prompted  this  forgetful- 
ness  of  self,  we  feel  in  duty  bound  to  censure 
such  a  practice  most  fully,  and  would  ask  the 
affectionate  \ictim  of  these  vigils  if  she  would 
willingly  open  the  window  and  throw  away  the 
last  ten-pound  note  on  which  the  poor  sufferer's 
resources  depended,  because  she  still  had  a  few 
pence  in  her  pocket,  or  had  a  friend  to  whom  she 
could  apply  in  the  hour  of  need  ?  Yet  this  is  what 
she  is  actually  doing.    None  can  entirely  supply 
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the  place  of  tlie  Home  Nurse.  Her  knowledge 
of  the  patient's  habits^  temper,  and  general  wants, 
makes  the  sufferers  themselves  very  naturally 
prefer  her  attendance  to  the  services  of  the  menial 
or  stranger.  To  preserve  herself,  then,  in  a  fit 
condition  for  the  performance  of  her  task,  by 
economising  her  strength,  and  using  every  endea- 
vour for  the  restoration  of  her  wearied  energies,  is 
obviously  a  most  important  part  of  her  duty. 
Where  much  anxiety  exists,  her  diet  should  be 
light,  nourishing,  and  frequent,  for  excitement  of 
the  brain  not  only  deadens  appetite,  but  disturbs 
the  proper  action  of  the  digestive  organs;  she 
must,  therefore,  use  every  means,  both  natural 
and  artificial,  to  preserve  that  appetite  on  which 
her  strength  so  much  depends ;  and  where  solids 
cannot  absolutely  be  taken,  then  a  nourishing 
liquid  and  soft  diet  must  be  adopted,  such  as  beef- 
tea,  jellies,  good  broth,  bread  or  farinaceous  pud- 
dings, and  good  malt  drinks.  Many  people  fancy 
that,  when  sitting  up  with  a  patient,  it  is  a  kind 
of  selfishness  if  they  look  out  for  their  own  com- 
fort, which  must  not  be  indulged  in ;  but  this  is 
quite  a  mistake,  for  the  better  the  nurse  is  pre- 
pared for  her  duties  the  better  she  will  be  able 
to  perform  them.  No  person  would  remain  from 
ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  ten  at  night  with- 
out tasting  food ;  and  the  sitter-up,  unaccustomed 
to  the  duty,  and  incapable  of  that  light,  dog  sleep, 
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whicli  the  trained  nurse  has  acquired  from  habit, 
becomes  doubly  exhausted  from  being  twelve 
hours  awake  Avithout  food.  The  nurse  should, 
therefore,  provide  herself  with  the  means  of  pro- 
curing tea,  coffee,  broth,  or  whatever  she  thinks 
proper  for  her  support,  during  the  night,  and  of 
this  she  ought  to  partake  at  least  twice.  The 
trained  nurse  can  endure  far  more  fatigue  than  the 
Home  Nurse,  because  she  has  no  mental  labour 
to  encounter,  or  nervous  pressure  to  overpower 
her  bodily  strength,  therefore  the  Home  Nurse 
should  avail  herself  of  any  valid  assistance  she 
can  procure.  The  changing  of  linen  and  the 
bath,  or  the  free  use  of  tepid  or  cold  water,  are, 
from  their  refreshing  influence,  a  great  restorative 
to  exhausted  nature,  and  the  time  occupied  in  the 
performance  of  these  needful  refreshments  is  so 
short  that  some  interval  can  always  be  found  for 

■  effecting  it.    As  you  love  your  patient,  economise 

:  and  hoard  up  your  strength  as  faithfully  as  you 
would  your  pecuniary  resources,  for  providing 

ihim  necessaries  and  ministering  to  his  comfort. 
"When  sitting  up  at  night,  all  the  clothes  should 
be  loosened,  a  flannel  gown  or  common  loose 
dress  put  on,  all  ligatures  from  the  feet  and  legs 

rreraoved,  so-called  elastics,  &c.,  easy  slippers 
worn,  and  the  feet  kept  raised  on  a  chair,  that  the 
circulation  may  be  less  laboured,  and  that  swell- 
ing of  the  legs  may  be  prevented.    In  cases  of 
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infection  never  remain,  particularly  at  night,  in  a 
place  where  a  current  of  air  passes  over  the  pa- 
tient to  yourself,  as  between  his  bed  and  an  open 
window,  or  the  fireplace ;  and  in  such  cases  not 
only  is  extreme  cleanliness  necessary  for  the 
patient,  but  equally  so  for  the  nurse,  cleanliness 
being  the  best  disinfectant  we  know  of.  When 
life  seems  to  be  fast  ebbing,  it  is  usual  for  the  whole 
household  to  wish  to  sit  up  ;  but  unless  immediate 
dissolution  is  apprehended,  this  should  not  be 
allowed  ;  nor  ought  strangers  or  unusual  persons 
to  be  admitted  to  the  room  of  the  dying,  on  the 
plea  of  the  perfect  insensibility  of  the  sufferer — a 
term  which,  in  the  existing  state  of  the  patient, 
we  hiimbly  own  we  do  not  understand  ;  for  would 
the  medical  man  who  grants  this  admission  into 
the  chamber,  darkened  by  the  overhanging  cloud 
of  death,  permit  any  act  on  the  body  which  might 
cause  pain,  or  arouse  it  to  a  state  of  physical  suf- 
fering ?  And  as  the  undying  spirit  of  that  dying 
body  is  not  dead,  nor  can  ever  die,  how  knows  he, 
or  how  can  he  pronounce  on  the  precise  mental 
state  at  this  last  solemn  moment  ?  If  ever  man's 
spirit  has  used  its  energies  in  its  earthly  career, 
how  powerful  must  be  its  arousing  excitement  in 
the  prospect  of  its  deathless  existence,  as  the  mo- 
ment advances  for  its  separation  from  its  clay- 
built  tenement,  to  sink  or  soar  for  ever.  How  ? 
Where?    With  whom?  None  have  returned  to 
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tell,  but  Him  whose  purity,  not  human  but 
divine,  enabled  him  to  break  the  seal  of  death, 
and  rise  at  once  from  the  confines  of  earth's  mys- 
terious dai-kened  grave  to  the  realms  of  the  un- 
speakable glories  of  an  eternal  heaven. 

On  the  dying  bed  God  is  performing  His  last 
earthly  work  with  man,  and  this  solemn  moment 
ought  not  to  be  profanely  made  a  theatrical  exhi- 
bition for  the  gratification  of  idle  curiosity,  or  the 
display  of  morbid  or  fictitious  feeling.  All  that 
is  needed  should  be  carried  on  with  a  gentle  so- 
lemnity of  manner,  as  if  in  the  presence  of  the 
King  of  kings.  The  loved  and  the  loving  only 
should  be  allowed  entrance  into  the  room,  for 
their  naturally  wished-for  last  fond  look  or  part- 
ing kiss.  He  who  is  now  so  visibly  unlocking  the 
solemn  gates  of  etei'nity  is  still  the  God  of  love, 
who  feels  for  His  suffering  children  when  these 
sweet  bands  which  gently  linked  together  the 
survivors  with  the  dead  are  loosened,  and  "  He 
who  wept  o'er  Lazarus  dead  "  still  bears  our  griefs 
and  carries  our  sorrows.  Let  this  be  our  conso- 
lation. 
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THE  PATIENT. 


No  person  has  a  more  important  duty  to  per- 
form or  a  more  holy  ordinance  to  sanctify  than 
the  patient,  for  sickness,  of  all  the  talents  com- 
mitted to  man's  keeping,  is  perhaps  the  most 
solemn  apportioned  to  his  state ;  for  with  it  comes 
the  warning  voice  that  it  may  be  the  last  trial  we 
shall  ever  be  permitted  to  be  tested  by  before  we 
shall  appear  at  that  awful  judgment  seat  where 
worldly  or  selfish  arguments  are  vain,  and  where 
the  power,  riches,  or  glory  of  man  can  avail 
us  nought.  In  sickness,  as  God's  mighty  hand 
is  uplifted  over  us,  so  that  the  puny  aid  of  science 
is  our  sole  resoui'ce,  let  the  patient  ask  himself 
this  simple  question,  "  What  claim  have  I  to  be 
permitted  to  live  another  hour?"  If  he  plead 
earthly  riches  yet  to  gain,  earthly  hopes  that 
another  small  hour  will  grasp,  earthly  love  to 
cling  to  and  to  cherish,  to  whom  is  it  he  addresses 
these  arguments  for  respite  ?  It  is  to  Him  whose 
omnipotent  power  will  (when,  we  know  not,  but 
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in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye)  sound  the  last  trumpet 
man  shall  ever  hear,  and  hid  this  world,  with  all 
its  beauty  and  man's  proud  glory,  crumble  to 
nothingness  and  return  to  the  chaos  from  whence 
it  came;  the  immortal  spirit  of  man  alone  sur- 
Tiving,  for  eternal  misery  or  peace,  that  wreck  of 
this  earth  on  which,  sailing  from  time  to  eternity, 
he  has  worked  out,  according  to  his  given  creed 
and  faith,  a  never-dying  damnation  or  an  ever- 
lasting peace.  But  God  in  His  love  sends  sick- 
ness as  a  resting-place  for  thought,  where  man 
can  pause  and  learn,  if  he  has  not  done  so  before, 
that  mysterious,  silent  language  of  the  soul  which 
alone  the  Creator  listens  to,  and  which  is,  alas  ! 
too  often  mimicked  by  the  utterance  of  the  lips, 
the  empty  sounding  brass  and  tinkling  cymbal, 
whose  hypocrisy  recording  angels  write  in  tears 
with  characters  of  fire,  for  true  religion  is  a  thing 
not  of  form,  but  of  internal  feeling.  Ever  ready 
on  our  tongue  is  the  sacred  admonition,  "Do 
unto  others  as  you  would  that  they  should  do 
unto  you;"  and  we  will  add,  "Do  unto  God, 
your  Almighty  Maker  and  Destroyer,  as  you 
would  that  Omnipotent  and  Omniscient  God 
should  do  unto  you." 

Every  age,  every  sphere,  and  every  position  in 
life,  has  its  relative  diity  to  perform  in  the  great 
body  of  humanity's  social  life,  for  the  benefit  and 
healthful  preservation  of  its  whole.    The  rich,  the 
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poor,  the  great  middle  order,  youtli,  manhood, 
age,  the  sick,  the  healthy,  and  he  "sv'ho  walks 
about  busy  with  life,  but  nurturing  some  seed- 
grain  of  disease  within  him,  all  alike  are  journey- 
ing onward  to  the  grave,  warned  that  its  turf  will 
soon  be  raised  to  receive  them;  and  sickness, 
whether  it  be  in  its  embryo  form,  its  fulness,  or 
the  hour  when  it  brings  us  to  corruption,  is,  we 
repeat,  the  most  important  talent  committed  to 
our  use,  the  most  holy  gift  that  heavenly  love 
could  bestow.  Its  solemn  responsibilities  are  a 
mine  from  whence  the  immortal  soul  can  lay  up 
treasures  for  eternity;  nor  is  there  a  state  in 
which  happiness  more  akin  to  heavenly  is  per- 
mitted. Sickness  is  the  period  for  the  condensing 
and  concentrating  of  our  faith — the  bright  moment 
granted  us  for  embodying  the  Bible  into  practical 
life ;  and  can  the  sufferer  who  refuses,  on  his  bed 
of  sickness,  to  examine  his  past  life  and  commune 
with  his  God,  know  that  another  so  sacredly 
blest  an  opportunity  may  ever  be  accorded  to  him 
again  ?  Sickness,  then,  is  the  hour  when  angels 
are  employed  in  spreading  the  beautiful  vision  of 
our  solemn  marriage  garment  before  us,  urging 
us  to  lift  its  fold  and  gaze  on  its  effulgent  sun- 
webbed  lining ;  but  if  we  will  not  raise  its  sacred 
hem,  how  sad,  how  mournful,  aye,  how  awfully 
fearful  is  the  aspect  of  that  dull,  black,  heavy  pall ! 
To  rebel  or  murmur  at  the  dispensation  of  sickness 
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is  to  rebel  and  murmur  at  Almiglity  God  for  com- 
pelling us  to  listen  to  His  voice. 

None  influence  all  home-comforts,  arrange- 
mentSj  and  happiness,  more  than  the  bed-ridden 
patient;  and  to  hear  it  said  by  those  acquainted 
■with  the  unseen  labours,  fatigue,  pinvations,  and 
mental  as  well  as  bodily  exertions  incident  to  the 
attendance  on  sickness,  that  God,  in  an  act  of 
mercy,  has  removed  the  tyrant  sick  man  or 
woman  from  the  sinking  workers  around  them, 
or  all  must  have  been  laid  up  or  sacrificed,  is, 
indeed,  a  fearful  commentary  on  the  newly-closed 
grave. 

Violent  ebullitions  of  temper  never  yet  assuaged 
suffering,  nor  a  fit  of  the  sulks  lulled  to  repose. 
Petulant  impatience,  by  harassing  the  attendant, 
confuses  her  ideas,  and  often  delays,  instead  of 
hastening,  what  is  required,  while  disgusting 
selfishness  nauseates  the  minds  of  all  around, 
rendering  service  a  begrudged,  disagreeable,  and 
toilsome  task;  and  the  imperious  iron  voice  of 
commanding  tyranny  paralyses  all  capability  of 
thought,  and  renders  even  the  efforts  of  will  fruit- 
less in  carrying  out  what  is  necessary  for  the 
patient.  The  tyrannical  or  selfish  sufferer  ends  by  be- 
coming attended  by  the  mere  mechanical  movements 
of  muscular  action,  without  creating  in  the  breasts 
of  his  worn-out  attendants  and  poor  exhausted 
Home  Nurse  as  much  sympathy  as  the  dairymaid 
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would  bestow  on  one  of  the  sick  inferior  animals. 
And  let  not  sucli  patients  imagine  that  such  exac- 
tion of  the  pound  offlesh'^  from  their  domestics, 
inferiors,  or  those  over  whom  they  exercise  com- 
mand, can  in  any  way  render  them  happy,  or 
secure  for  themselves  more  efficient  assistance. 
"  One  volunteer  is  worth  fifty  pressed  men,^^  is  an 
old  and  true  proverb ;  and  let  pride  try  to  veil  it 
from  itself  as  it  will,  the  consciousness  of  its 
lone,  empty,  gloomy  heart,  in  whose  dark  cham- 
ber none  near  it  seek  or  care  to  enter,  will 
become,  although  a  self-inflicted,  nevertheless,  a 
bitter  and  a  poisoned  thorn,  whose  rankling 
wounds  will  serve  but  to  aid  mental  anguish  to 
bodily  pain. 

There  is  also  another  style  of  annoyance  which 
the  sick  occasionally  practise.  We  allude  to  those 
who  assume  the  neglected-victim  character.  The 
''victim"  never  asks  for  anything,  however  needed, 
assuming,  what  we  cannot  help  designating,  a 
hypocritical  goodness  in  not  expressing  his  wants, 
and  this  on  the  irritating,  falsely  self-denying  plea 
of  not  wishing  to  give  trouble ;  and  so,  instead  of 
the  trouble  he  affects  such  delicacy  in  giving, 
he  inflicts  on  the  Home  Nurse  what  is  much 
worse — annoyance  and  heart-ache,  and  if  she  be 
called  away  for  domestic  or  other  purposes,  or  if 
what  he  requires  has  escaped  her  memory,  he  will 
go  without  his  medicine,  or  necessary  refreshment, 
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rather  than  inflict  on  his  pride  the  humiliation 
of  asking  for  what  he  considers  the  duty  of  those 
attending  on  him  to  think  of  for  him.  The 
smallest  piece  of  forgetfulness^  the  least  want  of 
attention,  or  most  trifling  omission  in  thought 
or  act  for  the  comfort  or  good  of  others, is  treasured 
as  a  cause  and  opportunity  for  the  "  victim^  s  " 
display;  and  should  the  worn-out  attendant  faintly 
express  a  desire  to  lie  down  for  half-an-hour,  in- 
stead of  encouraging  her,  or  insisting,  which 
ought  to  be  done,  that  she  should  indulge  in 
this  necessary  mode  of  rest,  comes  the  snappishly 
expressed  idea  that  the  Home  Nurse  is  ill,  that 
the  doctor  must  be  consulted,  and  that  it  is 
evident  she  is  no  longer  capable  of  fulfilling 
that  task  to  which  she  has  so  lovingly  been 
devoting  herself ;  therefore,  to  avoid  these  petty 
and  waspish  observations  from  selfish  exaction, 
she  constantly  deprives  herself  of  this  valuable 
means,  and  many  others  besides,  of  recruiting 
her  exhausted  energies,  and  foregoes  even  the 
luxury  of  an  easy  resting  position,  or  the  taking 
of  some  renovating  refreshment,  rather  than 
encounter  reproaches,  or  become  a  morbid  object 
for  what  is  termed  "  being  made  a  fuss  about." 
We  will  give  an  idea  of  the  fatigue  undergone  by 
merely  a  household  servant,  in  a  case  of  sickness, 
in  which  the  poor  kind  sufferer  gives  as  little 
trouble  as  possible,  and  exacts  no  unnecessary 
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attention.  The  by  far  most  exhausting  labour  of 
those  about  the  sick,  after  lifting  those  of  heavy 
weight,  is  the  treadmill  exercise  of  going  up  and 
down  stairs;  and  we  will  illustrate  this  by  a  case 
in  which  the  considerate  patient  claims  no  need- 
less service.  We  will,  then,  suppose  the  patient  in 
a  second  floor  apartment,  the  usual  sleeping  storey 
in  most  towns,  and  the  number  of  times,  at  the 
least  computation,  which  the  servant  has  to  come 
from  the  kitchen  to  the  sick-room  is  eighteen — 


1.  To  light  the  fire. 

2.  Bring  up  coals,  cleaning  fire-irons,  &c. 

3.  Hot  water  for  dressing. 

4.  Breakfast  brought  up. 

5.  Breakfast  fetched  down. 

6.  Making  bed,  and  arranging  room. 

7.  Bringing  up  things  for  morning  use. 

8.  Announcing  the  doctor. 

9.  Bringing  up  luncheon. 

10.  Fetching  it  down  again. 

11.  Bringing  up  dinner. 

12.  Fetching  it  down  again. 

13.  Afternoon  coals. 

14.  Bringing  up  tea. 

15.  Fetching  it  down  again. 

16.  Preparing  room  for  the  night. 

17.  Bringing  up  supper. 

18.  Taking  it  down  again. 
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19.  Prayers. 

20.  One  visitor. 

There  is  no  ascent  included  for  messages  from 
friends,  casual  wants,  answering  the  bell  merely 
to  know  what  is  wanted,  making  a  double  journey; 
and  though  we  have  stated  a  scale  of  muscular 
work,  not  only  fatiguing  to  the  limbs  in  general, 
but  particularly  exhausting  to  the  spine,  we  have 
still  given  but  a  most  economical  view  of  the 
exertion  entailed  on  the  physical  frame  by  the 
sick-room,  equalling  in  labour  the  ascent  to  the 
dome  of  St.  PauPs  three  times,  and  this  a  con- 
tinuous, ever-returning,  daily  work.  Often  on  the 
Home  Nurse  herself  devolves  much  of  this 
arduous  exertion,  and  even  far  more,  for  she  is 
constantly  called  upon  to  attend  to  domestic 
duties  in  addition  to  her  sick-room  task,  and  with 
a  responsibility  weighing  on  her  mind,  and  oppress- 
ing her  nervous  system,  and  under  the  mental 
and  physical  weight  with  which  over-wrought 
nature  is  taxed,  she  must  necessarily  sink,  did  not 
God's  intervening  aid,  though  often  not  only  un- 
owned, but  unseen,  come,  and  with  His  ever- 
loving  hand  bear  her  up  in  her  exhausting  trying 
duty ;  and  cruel  must  be  the  heart — yet  are  there 
some  sufficiently  hardened — that  will  withhold  kind 
and  affectionate  sympathy  from  the  devoted  worker. 
Oh,  those  kind,  soft  words,  and  trifling  sympathies, 
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and  names  of  enduring  affection!  how  sweetly  and 
invigoratingly  do  they  fall  on  the  poor  Home 
Nurse's  exhausted  nature.  None  can  tell  how 
that  sad  spirit,  toiling  uncomplainingly,  and 
sacrificing  without  a  sigh  time,  comfort,  fortune, 
health  itself,  has  yearned,  oh !  how  deeply, 
anxiously  yearned,  but  for  one  loving  little 
syllable,  one  gentle  look,  one  kind  approving 
smile,  to  come  and  shed  but  one  tiny  drop  of 
refreshing  on  the  poor  withering  parched-up 
heart. 

Patient,  beware  how  you  withhold  or  neglect 
to  give  this  soothing  assistance  to  your  bedside 
labourer  !  Listen  !  the  voice  of  love  is  speaking 
loudly:  "Honour  to  whom  honour,  tribute  to 
whom  tribute  is  due."  None  are  perfect ;  all 
are  constantly  liable  to  err :  where,  then,  there 
has  been  error,  let  it  at  once  be  openly  owned  by 
the  offending  one,  whether  nurse  or  patient,  and 
let  the  wound,  instead  of  being  left  to  rankle, 
be  healed  at  once.  Forgiveness  is  the  great 
Creator's  most  glorious,  most  loved  privilege. 
He  Himself  became  vicarious  to  secure  its  blessing, 
and  rose  exultingly  in  His  Godhead  to  glory  in 
its  security.  In  no  spot  on  earth  does  the  com- 
mand of  "Love  one  another,"  seem  more  holy 
than  in  the  sick-room,  when  the  angel  of  separa- 
tion is  uplifting  his  threatening  arm,  bidding 
humanity  refasten  any  broken  Imks  dissevering 
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affection's  chain.  The  exercise  of  generosity  is 
the  most  blessed,  the  most  noble,  the  most  en- 
viable privilege  of  human  nature;  and  while  freely 
according  to  man  the  first  right  to  the  more 
exalted  powers  of  the  mind,  and  the  high-toned 
attributes  of  the  firmer  virtues,  woman  claims 
and  glories  in  upholding  her  privileged,  God- 
appointed  gifts  of  generosity,  fidelity,  and  affec- 
tion. 

We  know  that  in  sickness  the  nervous  agencies 
become  as  weakened  as  the  physical  system,  and 
therefore  the  patient  claims  from  those  around  a 
consideration,  patience,  and  gentleness  suited  to 
his  susceptibilities;  but  the  real  sufferer  from 
nervous  derangement,  seldom  likes  to  own,  to  its 
full  extent,  the  pain  that  he  endures,  carefully  con- 
cealing what  he  feels  from  the  eyes  of  strangers ; 
fearful  of  exciting  ridicule,  he  suffers  in  un- 
complaining agony,  being  timid  of  giving  trouble, 
and  afi'aid  of  provoking  anger.  The  simulation 
of  nervousness  by  the  selfish  and  ill-tempered, 
assumes  a  directly  opposite  form  of  expression. 
It  is  ever  calling  general  attention  to  its  existence^ 
imperatively  demanding  for  its  state  every  sacrifice 
its  iron-toned  brain  can  conceive;  its  never- 
tiring  spirit  exhausting,  torturing,  and  sacrificing 
all  around  it,  except  its  exhaustless  self.  Of  all 
diseases,  none  more  than  the  former  has  a 
stronger,  more  just,  or  more  affectionate  claim  on 
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all  our  sympathies ;  while  its  heartless,  sin-born 
copy  cannot  be  too  much  despised,  ridiculed,  and 
contemned.'!  There  are  persons  whose  egotistical 
tempers  make  "meum"  the  great  object  of  their 
existence — 

"Cold,  untroubled  hearts  of  stone, 
Who  never  felt  for  sorrows  but  their  own ;" 

and  consequently  live  in  a  state  of  perpetual 
watchfulness  of  self,  imagining  this  their  darling 
idol  in  some  constant  and  ever-shifting  danger. 
They  announce  bile  accumulated  in  one  organ, 
flatulency  in  another,  spasmodic  affections  in 
another  part,  neuralgic  disorder  everywhere ;  the 
efi'ects  of  every  puff  of  wind  is  noted  with  scien- 
tific precision,  and  the  deglutition  of  every  mouth- 
ful commented  upon  with  medical  learning.  In 
short,  the  whole  of  the  beloved  individual's  phy- 
sical mechanism  is  watched  over  by  the  Argus 
eye  of  self  with  the  most  devoted  and  philanthropic 
love,  which  tyrannically  sacrifices  the  health, 
wealth,  strength,  and  energies  of  those  around, 
seemingly  trusting  wholly  to  his  own  weak,  fool- 
ish devices  for  the  preservation  of  his  idol,  regard- 
less of  the  ever- watchful  eye  and  constant  care  of 
his  merciful  Creator.  But,  leaving  this  fearful 
picture,  let  us  turn  to  the  beatitudes  of  sickness. 
At  no  time  do  surrounding  hearts  bend  more  will- 
ingly to  the  kind  and  gentle  wishes  of  the  loving 
than  when  suflcring  nature   gives   a  moaning 
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waruiug  of  tlieir  loss.  The  influence  of  tlie  Chris- 
tian patient  is  then  of  the  most  peaceful  nature ; 
consequently^  to  exercise  that  influence  for  the 
good  of  others  and  the  glory  of  God,  by  evidence 
of  principle,  precept,  and  example,  becomes  a 
most  imperative,  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  most 
glorious  duty,  calling  forth,  in  their  fullest  force, 
beatifying  charity,  sustaining  faith,  and  holy  hope, 
the  exemplifying  of  patience,  forbearance,  kind- 
ness, forgiveness,  and  "  goodwill  towards  all  men.^' 
The  exalted  patience,  the  calm  endurance,  the 
ever-satisfied  spirit,  the  obedient  mind,  the  v^'atch- 
ful  care  for  the  need  and  comfort  of  others,  the 
deprecation  of  useless  trouble,  the  weak  but  ever 
gentle  eye  which  still  speaks  fondness,  even 
though  the  lip  be  still ;  how  these  encouragements 
double  the  energies  of  the  Home  Nurse,  and 
make  her  task  a  light,  and  even  an  envied  one. 
The  poor  Home  Nurse,  who  feels  she  is  gloriously 
crowned  with  the  fond,  faithful,  and  aff'ectionate 
love  of  the  suff'erer,  becomes  unconscious  of  all 
her  fatigues  and  labours ;  and  we  have  felt  it,  and 
■weeping  England,  convulsed  "with  sorrow,  has 
known  it,  that  woman — God-sent  as  the  minister- 
ing angel  to  man — would,  at  sucb  a  sick-bed,  lay 
down  honours,  glory,  aye,  life  itself,  rather  than 
commit  her  beloved  charge  to  the  keeping  of 
another ;  and  who  does  not  envy  the  Home  Nurse 
in  such  a  position,  no  matter  what  her  grade  or 
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social  life  ?  Gentle  steps  come  softly  gliding  into 
the  room,  witli  little  insignificant  offerings  of  use- 
less benefits  and  idle  kindnesses,  but  coming, 
fondly  coming,  to  try  and  win  for  themselves 
some  of  those  soft  dewdrops  which,  in  its  unmur- 
muring suffering,  may  be  seen  flowing  from  that 
loving,  dying  heart,  which,  even  in  its  helpless 
weakness,  points  the  road  to  heaven,  asking  the 
mourning  watchers,  in  the  silent  happiness  of 
realised  hope,  to  follow  onward,  upward  to  re- 
demption, each  aching  heart  responding  with  its 
bursting  pulse — "  Would  that  we  were  like  him 
and  though  the  agonised  sufferer  may  pass  on  and 
leave  them,  that  bright  example  is  now  deathless, 
and  the  bread  cast  on  the  waters  of  that  death- 
bed may,  after  many  days,  return  to  be  the  glory 
and  salvation  of,  perhaps,  some  poor  wanderer 
from  the  path  of  God — a  monumental  tribute 
more  lasting  than  pyramidal  stones,  for  its  record 
will  be  attested  by  angels  in  heaven  for  the  beati- 
tudes of  an  endless  eternity. 

The  patient's  influence  should  be  exercised  in 
endeavouring  to  reconcile  friends  or  relatives 
whom  coldness,  absence,  difference  in  fortune  or 
social  position,  or  who,  from  the  malice  or  inter- 
ference of  others,  may  have  become  estranged ; 
soothing  down,  as  much  as  possible,  the  party 
spoken  with ;  showing,  if  he  be  in  the  right,  the 
more  glorious  path  of  forgiveness;  teaching  the 
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endearing  amenities  of  Christian  urbanity  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  -wounding  and  irritating  con- 
descensions of  self-love  and  worldly  pride ;  urging, 
if  in  the  wrong,  the  Christian  duty  and  moral  no- 
bleness of  acknowledging  the  fault;  aiding  the 
weak  to  rise,  the  strong  to  bend.  To  the  irre- 
ligious, the  heedless,  or  the  apathetic,  where  is 
there  a  pui'cr  lesson  of  the  kind  and  loving  master- 
ship of  God  than  in  the  real  Christian,  whose 
heart,  filled  with  love  to  all,  pours  out  its  bright 
and  social  feelings,  striving  to  relieve  the  wants  of 
suffering,  sympathising  with  sorrow,  or  gladly 
springing  forward  to  aid  and  promote  the  inno- 
cent pleasures  of  those  around,  and  even,  when  he 
can,  taking  with  thankfulness  a  sip  from  their 
sparkling  cup  of  harmless  joy  ?  Unfortunately, 
the  world,  as  it  is  called,  connects  gloom  and  reli- 
gion as  twin-sisters ;  but  we  would  ask  that  world, 
if  some  eccentric  painter  were  to  picture  a  sky  of 
weeping,  sorrowing  angels,  and  call  it  a  view  of 
heaven,  would  he  not  be  pitied  for  his  insanity,  or 
scorned  for  his  profaneness?  Religion  debars 
from  no  pleasures  or  enjoyments,  except  such  as 
tend  to  the  destruction  of  the  God- spark  within, 
the  injury  of  our  fellow-men,  or  which  are  insulting 
to  the  dignity  and  the  majesty  of  the  Creator  of 
the  Universe. 

In  the  sick-room  of  the  poor,  particularly  who 
have,  from  their  representing  a  depressed  portion 
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of  the  community,  a  special  claim  on  our  sympa- 
thy, we  find  a  channel  for  active  benevolence, 
by  which  we  may  prove  our  deep  love  and 
gratitude  to  our  Master  who  hath  made  us  to 
differ,  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  the 
least  of  one  of  these,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me."  It 
is  not  for  us  to  acquit  or  condemn.  God  makes 
His  sun  to  shine  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust, 
and  our  gifts  should  be  alike  dispensed,  irrespec- 
tive of  merit,  among  the  poor,  simply  because  they 
are  poor. 

"  Let  not  this  weak,  unknowing  hand. 
Presume  Thy  bolts  to  throw ; 
Or  deal  damnation  round  the  land 
On  each  I  judge  Thy  foe." 

Not  that  is  our  work.  Ours  is  to  watch  and 
heed  where  God's  finger  points  out  suff'ering  to 
our  notice,  or  where  His  hand  of  mercy  may  have 
guided  it  to  our  door.  All  that  we  need  to  know 
is  that  real  positive  want  exists,  or  that  sufi*ering 
is  actually  calling  for  our  aid  in  the  moaning 
accents  of  positive  and  acute  pain.  A¥ork,  then, 
poor  patient,  if  you  can,  some  few  moments  of 
the  day,  for  those  whom  God  has  appointed  to 
receive  the  bounties  you  are  willing  to  bestow 
upon  Himself.  Share  some  of  your  little  luxuries 
with  sufierers  who  have  none,  and,  in  blessing 
others,  be  assured  that  you  will  be  blessed  your- 
self with  tenfold  blessings. 
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We  would  say  a  few  words  on  tlie  importance 
.  of  the  virtue  of  self-denial,  wliich,  in  the  sick-room 
more  than  in  any  position  in  life,  redounds  to  us 
in  blessings  exemplifying  the  power  and  grace  of 
'  God  in  us,  and  our  faithful  love  for  Him.  It 
:  illustrates  itself  by  abstaining  from  unkind  words 
:and  answers,  reproaching  observations,  or  im- 
•patieut  ejaculations;  avoiding  giving  unnecessary 

•  trouble  or  fatigue  to  the  Home  Nurse,  the  family, 
1  or  the  servants ;  by  not  exacting  that  constant 
;and  arduous   attendance   and   attention  which 

•  causes  the  comforts  of  a  home  to  be  forgotten  or 
I  the  family  economy  to  be  uselessly  deranged ;  by 
:  abstaining  from  luxuries  which  are  unneeded,  and 
;the  expense  of  which  may  entail  a  burden  or  a 
itax,  which  then,  or  ultimately,  may  injure  those 
;  around,  but  which,  if  positively  required,  should 
be  received  with  humble  gratitude  and  unmui'mur- 
iing  voice,  as  an  appointed  means  of  benefit,  relief, 

or  pleasure.  In  concluding  our  remarks  on  the 
;  moral  duties  of  the  patient,  we  will  observe  that 
;  a  greater  trial  of  suffering  cannot  fall  upon  home 
ior  the  Home  Nurse,  than  a  sick  chamber  where 
I  God's  voice  is  unlistened  to,  where  selfishness 
I  reigns,  and  where  the  only  hope  for  surrounding 
1  friends  is  looking  for  a  speedy  relief  from  their 
:  fatigues,  sufferings,  persecutions,  privations,  and 
.insults,  by  the  death  of  the  patient.  Insults  not 
only  to  man,  but,  unhappily,  too  often  insults  to 
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God ;  for  what  is  the  impatient  oath,  the  hitter 
curse,  and  tlie  fearful  and  violently  ejaculated 
*Mamnation"  of  the  sick,  perhaps  dying  man? 
What  is  it  ?  In  plain,  homely,  but  truthful  lan- 
guage, it  is  spitting  in  God^s  face.  Were  the  sick 
man  to  spit  in  the  face  of  the  Home  Nurse,  it 
would  certainly  neither  injure  nor  kill  her,  but  it 
would  be  a  foul  soiling  of  her  cleanliness,  and  one 
the  disgusting  patient  would  feel  in  his  conscience 
must  drive  her  from  the  sick-bed ;  and  so  the  pol- 
luting of  God's  purity  by  the  foul  expectorations 
of  oaths  and  curses  may,  aye,  will,  bring  down 
upon  the  daring  and  God-defying  sufferer  the  ana- 
themas he  invokes  on  others,  and  may  at  last  turn 
his  merciful  and  ever-loving  God  and  Saviour  away 
from  his  side,  not  only  for  time  but  for  eternity. 

What  is  prayer?  asks  some  poor  bewildered, 
now  exhausted  mind  that  perhaps  has  never  prayed 
before,  and  to  whom  it  seems  a  word  of  mystery 
that  needs  mournful  thoughts  and  unknown  words 
to  perform ;  but,  in  the  beautiful  language  of 
Montgomery, 

"  Prayer  is  the  soul's  sincere  desire. 
Uttered  or  unexpressed  ; 
The  motion  of  a  hidden  fire, 
That  trembles  in  the  breast. 

Prayer  is  the  burden  of  a  sigh, 

The  falling  of  a  tear, 
The  upward  glancing  of  an  eye. 

When  none  but  God  is  near. 
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Prayer  is  the  simplest  form  of  speech 

That  infant  lips  can  try  ; 
Prayer  the  sublimest  strains  that  reach 

The  Majesty  on  high. 

Prayer  is  the  contrite  sinner's  voice, 

Eeturning  from  his  ways  j 
While  angels  in  their  songs  rejoice. 

And  say  '  Behold  he  prays.' " 

It  is  almost  Tinnecessary  to  observe  that  the  visits 
and  prayers  of  a  whole  conclave  of  bishops,  priests, 
and  deacons,  would  be  perfectly  useless  if  you  did 
not  visit  your  own  heart  and  pray  your  own 
prayers. 

Prayer  is  speaking  to  our  unseen  God,  and  be 
it  borne  in  mind  that  the  wish  to  pray  is  itself 
a  prayer.  To  ask  Him  who  in  an  instant  can 
summon  us  before  His  judgment  seat,  to  watch 
over  and  protect  us  during  the  day,  and  thank- 
fully to  acknowledge  his  care  of  and  forbearance 
towards  us  at  night,  seems  but  a  rational  instinct 
of  nature;  indeed,  who  can  say  that  the  sweet  birds, 
in  their  morning  and  evening  songs,  and  all  living 
creatures,  as  they  gladly  wake  up  to  consciousness 
or  gratefully  lie  down  to  rest,  have  not  some  faint 
feeling  of  this  glorious  blessing  of  communicating 
with  their  Creator;  and  the  patient  should  be 
constant  in  his  silent  addresses  to  God.  Long 
prayers  are  not  only  unnecessary,  but  often  de- 
stroy their  very  intent.    In  speaking  to  those  we 
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love,  to  express  our  affection  or  convey  our  wishes, 
we  use  few  and  simple  words,  spoken  in  the  fond- 
ness of  the  heart  or  in  the  anxious  tone  of  desire, 
and  those  whom  we  address  hear  and  answer  the 
appeal.  Let,  then,  the  same  loving  impulse  guide 
the  patient's  heart  when  speaking  to  Him  who 
was  the  "  Man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with 
grief."  The  unheard  language  of  the  soul  is  that 
which  He  best  loves.  Ask  Him,  in  the  simple, 
unfettered  words  of  your  own  heart,  to  give  you 
strength  to  bear  your  suffering,  to  aid  you  in  your 
trial,  and  to  make  its  bridge  of  sighs  the  glorious 
pathway  to  eternal  bliss.  Recollect  that  whatso- 
ever may  surround  you  of  wealth,  power,  ambi- 
tion, or  fame,  is  more  than  insignificant  to  God — 
worthless,  indeed,  to  Him  who  fashions  the  "lily 
of  the  field 

"  Who  plants  His  footstep  on  the  sea, 
And  rides  upon  the  storm." 

Yet  some  one  of  these  may  have  carved  the  idol 
which  has  turned  the  heart  from  its  allegiance  to  ^ 
its  Maker,  causing  it  to  forget  that  endless  eternity 
is  the  end  of  passing  time. 

ISIo  human  being  can  read  his  fellow -creature's 
heart.  Let  the  breast  unveil  even  to  love  its  secrets 
as  it  will,  still  on  some  point  will  be  impressed 
the  seal  of  reserve  or  forgetfulness,  which  none 
can  know  but  He  who  has  strung  together  the 
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mysterious  sympathies  of  our  life.  He  alone  it 
is  tliat  can  tell  of  -what  are  fashioned  the  beads 
which  our  unseen  worship  is  telling,  and  see  be- 
fore what  shrine  our  quivering  lamp  is  burning. 
It  is  the  murmur  of  the  prayer  unheard  by  human 
ear  which  angels  of  mercy  are  eagerly  watching 
for,  to  record  in  the  book  of  everlasting  life,  even 
though  it  may  be  but  the  last  puny  effort  of  ex- 
piring earthly  consciousness,  as  it  lingers  on  the 
solemn  portals  of  the  grave.  Such  an  appeal  was 
once,  but  only  once,  accepted  by  our  blessed  Lord — 
His  last.  His  culminating  miracle  of  love;  the 
pardoning  of  the  sinner,  repentant,  but  at  the 
compulsory  moment  of  his  dying  hour. 

Unfortunately  man  is  too  inclined  to  view 
religion  as  a  cold,  hard,  dull  influence,  which 
must  necessarily  invest  our  path  with  gloom  and 
difficulty ;  as  the  log  which  will  fetter  the  buoy- 
ancy of  young  life;  the  chain  which  will  bind 
the  eager  pursuits  of  busy  existence  in  our 
prime;  the  millstone  which  will  depress  and 
weigh  down  old  age,  and  the  cloud  which  will 
obscure  all  of  brightness  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave,  whose  "silver  lining"  is  but  the  wild 
fancy  of  the  enthusiast,  or  the  myth  of  the  poet. 
We  can  but  say,  try !  Taste  the  cup  which 
sweetens  the  Christian  life,  and  you  will  find  that 
he  enjoys  not  only  a  foretaste  of  heavenly  hap- 
piness, which  nothing   earthly  can  equal,  but 
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there  is  not  an  innocent  pleasure,  a  pulse  of 
bounding  gladness,  an  elastic,  joyous  impulse, 
which  he  does  not  fully,  freely  call  his  own,  for 
He  who  prepares  with  all  a  Father's  love  an  ever- 
lasting happiness  for  all  who  humbly  ask  to  be 
numbered  as  His  children  in  eternity,  also  encircles 
life  with  enjoyments,  to  be  partaken  of  in  modera- 
tion, to  be  received  with  love  and  gratitude,  and 
not  to  be  sullenly  shunned,  as  if  they  were  mere 
allurements  of  some  ignis  fatuus,  which  would 
delude  us  from  our  self-made  gloomy  pathway  to 
heaven.  It  is  only  when  those  pleasures  are 
kindled  by  the  fiery  brand  of  worldly  excitement, 
or  carried  into  the  regions  of  intoxicating  excess, 
that  His  voice  of  anger  is  heard,  and  His  frown 
sheds  darkness  on  our  way. 

But  let  us  draw  aside  the  curtain,  and  watch 
the  Christian's  death-bed.  There  expiring  nature, 
exhausted  to  unconsciousness  of  all  around,  save 
perhaps  the  one  tender  faithful  home-sealed  heart, 
which  is  administering  to  his  spirit  heavenly  con^ 
solation,  as  it  soars  beyond  the  grave,  still  pre- 
serves in  his  soul  the  holy  calm  of  perfect  faith  in 
his  Saviour's  love,  and  he  murmurs  as  it  takes  its 
flight— 

"  I  fear  not  earth's  corrupting  grave, 
I  know  Thee  near  with  power  to  save ; 
And  boldly  cross  oblivion's  wave. 
While  I  can  cling  to  Thee  j" 
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leaving  in  the  memories  of  those  around  kind 
-words,  gentle  wishes,  obedient  efforts,  uncom- 
plaining sufferings,  with  a  heart  ever  "  at  leisure 
from  itself  to  soothe  and  sympathise and  these 
thousand  and  one  endearing  remembrances,  while 
opening  the  fountains  of  grief  in  every  heart,  Aviil 
make  the  hallowed  grave  the  spot  whence  affec- 
tion springs  from  its  earthly  home,  to  knock  with 
humble  hand  at  the  glorious  gate  of  heaven. 

The  nearest  and  indeed  the  dearest  are  fre- 
quently those  who  are  the  least  able  to  open  the 
subject  of  religion  with  the  patient.  They  know 
his  daily  influences,  his  constant  pursuits;  and 
often  the  Home  Nurse  dare  not  attempt,  indeed 
has  not  positively  the  mental  sti'ength  to  strike 
the  blow  upon  those  old  rusted  links  of  life,  which 
will,  she  well  knows,  rebound  on  her  poor  heart, 
arresting  all  the  familiar  feelings  of  past  days,  and 
causing  perhaps  a  nervous  timidity  or  shrinking 
dread  of  herself ;  and  she  may  not  have  the  moral 
courage  to  encounter  the  estrangement  which  her 
entering  on  the  subject  may  possibly  induce,  while 
the  sufferer,  on  his  part,  should  such  a  revelation 
be  self-made,  feels  a  deprecatory  consciousness  of 
self-wrong,  and  a  visible  evidence  of  what  he 
considers  the  inferiority  of  his  moral  being ;  and 
rather  than  lose  that  earthly  love  he  so  cherishes, 
he  seals  from  his  dear  Home  Nurse  the  free 
current  of  his  thoughts  and  feelings,  thus  pro- 
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ducing  in  each  a  gene  towards  the  other  which 
hoth  would  rather  not  encounter.  In  matters  of 
religion^  however,  the  patient  is  bound  by  every 
command  and  hope,  human  and  divine,  to  take 
the  initiative  and  call  for  instruction  in  those 
bright  and  soul-healing  precepts  which  can  alone 
shed  comfort  around  the  sick-bed,  and  soften  the 
hard  pillow  of  death.  The  idea  of  asking  for  the 
assistance  or  companionship  of  our  "messengers 
of  glad  tidings,^'  does  indeed  seem  to  the  sick 
and  their  surrounding  friends  as  the  necessary 
but  certain  preliminary  to  the  undertaker's  visit, 
and,  unfortunately,  long  experience  has  caused  us 
to  observe  that  the  clergy  generally  enter  the 
chamber  of  trial  with  an  expression  of  gloom  and 
sternness  which  causes  their  aid  to  be  sought  for 
but  reluctantly,  and  their  visits  contemplated 
with  dread ;  but  surely  this  seems  little  in  accord- 
ance with  their  message  of  mercy,  "preaching 
peace  by  Jesus  Christ,"  and  it  is  the  sad  idea  of 
these  solemn  looks  and  the  dreary  professional 
lout  ensemble  which  makes  so  many  sufferers  shun, 
and  even  peremptorily  refuse  the  ordeal  of  the, 
to  them,  dark  and  incomprehensible  interview. 
Were  a  medical  man  to  enter  a  sick-room  with 
the  expression  of  mournful  pathos  which  the 
clergy  so  often  assume,  he  would  soon  find  him- 
self summarily  dismissed;  then  why,  we  ask, 
should  the  man  who  comes  with  medicine — no,  but 
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the  sweetened  cup  of  healing — in  his  hand,  look 
less  bright  than  he  who  comes  but  to  bind  up  the 
wounds  of  the  suffering  body?  Both,  while 
conscious  of  their  respective  responsibilities, 
should  strive  to  win  the  love  of  their  patients, 
and  certainly  more  particularly  he  who  comes 
as  the  physician  of  the  soul,  who  should  ever 
bear  in  mind  that  fear  never  yet  awakened  love. 

We  wall  now  turn  to  the  physical  duties  of  sick- 
ness. The  natural  impulse  of  disease  or  suffering 
is  to  obtain  relief  by  the  most  speedy,  safe,  and 
efficacious  means  within  the  sufferer^s  reach,  re- 
sulting generally  in  seeking  the  aid  of  the  medical 
man ;  and  we  send  for  him  because  science  has 
unlocked  for  him  her  secrets,  and  we  know  that 
"  knowledge  is  power,''  and  though  there  are  some 
to  whom  the  imperative  voice  of  agony  has  not 
yet  spoken,  who  may  in  their  pride  contemn  the 
needed  assistance  or  question  the  doctor's  agency  to 
relieve  or  cure,  yet  when  the  mighty  voice  of  pain 
is  heard,  or  the  portal  of  the  grave  is  darkly  loom- 
ing before  them,  they  w^ill  then  eagerly  hasten, 
although  the  time  for  help  be  past,  to  implore 
with  tears  or  hidden  throbbing  for  that  aid  which 
was  once  their  scoff  and  scorn.  But  if  physical 
disease  disorganises  the  system,  before  sending 
for  a  medical  man,  make  up  your  mind  firmly  to 
one  thing,  or  on  no  account  place  your  life  within 
his  keeping.    Make  up  your  mind,  we  say,  in  jus- 
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tice  to  yourself,  to  obey  implicitly  whatever  he  may 
command,  and  take  faithfully  whatever  he  may 
prescribe,  and  deceive  him  in  no  way  directly  or 
indirectly.  We  have  heard  it  said  that  doctors 
kill  more  than  they  cure,  but  the  fact  is  that  more 
patients  commit  suicide  by  negligence,  self-will, 
and  deceit  in  one  twelvemonth,  than  the  Registrar 
General  records  in  as  many  years.  The  fact  of  a 
medicine  irregularly  taken,  or  even  not  taken  at 
all,  is  carefully  concealed  from  the  doctor,  and 
the  effects  he  expected  being  unanswered,  he  pre- 
scribes a  more  powerful  or  totally  different  remedy; 
or  the  medicine  may  have  been  a  test  agent  in  the 
discovery  of  some  intricate  or  hidden  disease  which, 
giving  no  evidence  in  reply,  another  malady  is 
supposed  and  another  agency  employed.  Hood- 
winked and  blinded  by  the  patient,  the  cleverest 
man  that  ever  existed  must,  under  these  wrong 
notions,  naturally  draw  wrong  conclusions,  tend- 
ing to  the  injury  and,  not  unfrequently,  the  death 
of  bis  patient — the  result  of  his  own  self-will  and 
want  of  good  faith.  When  describing  a  case  to  a 
medical  man,  let  it  be  done  in  plain,  simple,  clear, 
language,  without  either  addition  or  reservation, 
making  him  simply  acquainted  with  the  leading 
facts,  and  he  will  then  ask  whatever  questions  he 
may  think  necessary ;  and  let  the  young  and  the 
timid  feel  no  nervous  apprehensions  as  to  the 
character  or  nature  of  these  investigations,  for  in 
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our  own  many  years^  experience  in  the  sick-room, 
■we  cannot  recall  a  single  instance  in  which  the 
most  diffident  or  sensitive  could  have  been  pained 
by  want  of  delicacy  in  the  medical  adviser.  Coarse- 
minded  men  and  coa*se-minded  women  may  be 
found  in  every  grade  of  life,  but  we  can  boldly 
and,  from  long  experience,  most  truly  affirm  that 
there  is  no  profession  more  honorably  delicate  or 
more  tenderly  protective  of  the  shrinking  sensi- 
tiveness of  woman^s  feelings  than  the  faculty  of 
England,  and  where  it  is  otherwise  it  is  the  ex- 
ception, not  the  rule. 

Medical  men  are  not  unfrequently  subjected  to 
the  petty  annoyance  of  divers  frivolous  and  idle 
instructions  as  to  their  mode  of  procedure — a  very 
great,  but  not  uncommon  piece  of  impertinence 
generally  offered  by  ignorant  nurses,  who  also,  by 
way  of  addition,  suggest  to  the  doctor  the  opinions 
and  counsels  of  all  the  friends,  relatives,  and 
medical  advisers  of  a  lifetime,  by  way,  we  presume, 
of  politely  assisting  the  ignorance  of  the  present 
attendant,  and  which  brings  to  mind  an  anecdote 
connected  with  the  celebrated  Abernethy.  A 
young  and  very  near  connection  of  ours,  the  only 
child  of  her  mother,  and  she  a  widow,  Avas  a  great 
sufferer,  and  nothing  was  left  untried  for  her  re- 
lief, but,  as  the  faculty  in  her  neighbourhood  were 
much  divided  on  her  case,  it  was  decided  to  take 
her  to  London,  to  consiilt  the  then  noted  surgeon. 
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The  poor  mother,  who  believed  that  life  or 
death  hung  on  his  lips^  burst  into  tears  as  he 
entered  the  room,  on  which  he  turned  to  an 
elderly  friend  who  had  accompanied  them,  and 
she,  pointing  to  the  young  patient,  gave  a  resume, 
with  grave  and  numerous  comments  on  all  the 
opinions  ever  passed  on  the  case.    One  doctor 
had  declared  it  liver  complaint,  a  second  pro- 
nounced it  an  affection  of  the  nerves,  a  third  a 
disease  proceeding  from  indigestion,  a  fourth  that 
it  was  a  surgical  case,  but  that  she  believed,  with- 
out a  shadow  of  doubt,  that  it  must  be  galloping 
consumption.    During  the  time  which  this  pre- 
amble occupied,  the  learned  surgeon  amused  him- 
self and  his  little  patient  with  a  kind  of  operatic 
pantomime  to  the  tune  of  the  most  absurd  chuckle, 
performed,  it  would  appear,  for  her  especial  benefit; 
ending,  as  was  evidently  intended,  by  throwing 
her  into  hearty  fits  of  laughter,  and  when  these 
had  somewhat  subsided,  without  taking  the  least 
notice  of  the  important  facts  which  had  been  so 
scientifically  enunciated,  he  quietly  said,  "Now, 
my  little  dear,  tell  me  yourself  what  is  the  matter 
with  you;^'  to  which  was  returned  the  simple 
answer,  "  Well,  sir,  no  one  knows ;  the  doctors 
don't  know,  and  I'm  sure  I  don't ;  so  poor  mama 
has  brought  me  here  for  you,  if  you  please,  to  find 
out;"  upon  which  followed  a  rather  warm  pat  on 
the  back  in  token  of  his  approbation,  with  the 
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remark  tliat  those  who  came  for  his  advice  gene- 
rally knew  better  than  he  did,  or  at  least  thought 
so.  He  gladdened  the  poor  mother^s  heart  by- 
assuring  her  that  there  was  not  much  amiss,  and 
summarily  turning  the  whole  party  out,  concluded 
with  the  prophecy  that  his  young  patient  would 
live  to  be  a  very  clever,  sensible  woman.  "Whether 
that  prophecy  was  fulfilled,  is  not  for  us  to  deter- 
mine, the  near  relationship  preventing  *  us  from 
passing  judgment  out  of  sheer  modesty. 

There  ai'e  patients  who,  if  their  recovery  is 
not  immediate,  attribute  it  to  want  of  skill  in  the 
medical  man,  and  are  anxious  for  further  advice. 
No  human  mechanism  can  for  one  moment  com- 
pare with  the  grand,  the  beautiful,  and  minutely 
intricate  workmanship  of  our  frame ;  and  were  a 
man  to  take  a  valuable  watch  to  a  mechanic  to  be 
repaired,  and  the  watchmaker  had  often  examined 
its  working  and  had  his  confidence,  were  he  to  say 
that  it  needed  nothing  but  a  thorough  cleaning, 
and  the  watchmaker  were  to  tell  him  that  it  was 
perfectly  clean,  but  that  a  small  cog  had  been  dis- 
placed, the  owner  of  the  watch  would  not  dream 
of  opposing  his  ignorance  to  the  workman's  know- 
ledge, but  would  leave  it  to  his  skill  to  restore  it 
to  order.  If  further  informed  that  it  would  take 
a  certain  time  to  put  it  right,  it  would  not  enter 
his  head  to  fetch  it  away  before  that  time,  or 
when  the  watchmaker  had  taken  it  to  pieces. 
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immediately  take  it  away,  in  order  that  another 
might  repair  it  more  quickly,  being  confident  that 
if  he  did  so  the  latter  workman  would  not,  in  the 
present  mutilated  state  of  the  watch,  know  where 
the  evil  existed.  So  it  is  with  certain  persons 
who  imagine  certain  diseases  from  certain  pains ; 
and  if  their  medical  man  differs  from  them  on  the 
subject  they  doubt  his  skill,  and,  meddling  with 
his  work,  double  the  disorder  and  confusion,  and 
if  recovery  does  not  follow  as  quickly  as  they  had 
anticipated,  or  as  is  necessary  for  their  pursuits, 
they  fancy  themselves  aggrieved,  and  send  for 
some  one  else,  who,  perhaps,  knows  nothing  of 
their  general  habits  or  constitution,  to  hasten  their 
recovery,  and,  in  nine  times  out  of  ten,  to  add 
confusion  to  disorder. 

This  is  the  age  of  electricity,  in  which  everything 
must  be  done  with  the  speed  of  lightning,  and  a 
novelty  whose  term  does  not  exceed  that  of  the  May- 
fly's life  is  now  ever  welcomed  eagerly ;  and  could 
patent,  German,  mechanical  doctors  be  invented, 
we  are  certain  they  would  have  a  furore  for 
awhile,  though  the  world  in  general,  and  ladies 
in  particular,  would,  for  a  continuance,  prefer  to 
submit  their  pulse  to  the  soft,  delicate,  white- 
fingered  hand  of  even  a  juvenile  doctor,  rather 
than  have  the  waist  placed  in  a  measuring  vice 
for  the  same  purpose,  although  the  rising  of  a 
lever  on  the  side  might  connect  itself  with  the 
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mechanical  dispensary,  and  tlirow  out  the  powder 
proper  for  liver  complaint^  and  the  lungs^  by  the 
quantum  of  air  with  which  they  inflated  the  pill 
bag,  might  cause  it  to  dislodge  the  dose  necessary 
for  them ;  yet  women  will  be  true  to  one  especial 
caprice  to  the  end  of  time,  and,  however  bad, 
stupid,  or  indiscreet  the  choice,  will  ever  prefer 
the  bewhiskered  doctor  to  his  begreased  repre- 
sentative machine. 

We  have  now-a-days  wonderful  dolls  which 
say  ma,  ma,  and  which,  on  depressing  a  spring, 
change  the  note  into  pa,  pa,  and  leather  sheep  are 
tuned  to  say,  baa,  baa  !  Would  that  such  mecha- 
nism might  be  improved  upon,  and  that  some  of 
our  good  old  pulpit  and  legal  eloquence  could  be 
adapted  to  the  barrel-organ  of  some  wooden 
orator,  whose  lofty  toned  and  musical  delivery 
would  enable  the  well  -disposed  and  the  ignorant 
to  be  edified  by  the  harmoniously  discoursed 
wisdom  of  old,  but  acknowledged  talent,  instead 
of  being  sent  to  sleep  by  the  bag-pipish  drone 
which  now  so  often  distinguishes  the  public 
speaker.  Aye,  and  in  this  age  of  galloping  in- 
vention, we  may  yet  see  in  the  '  Times '  some 
such  advertisement  as  the  following :  "  On  the 
—  instant,  at  Exeter  Hall,  will  be  delivered  by 
Messrs.  Broadwood  &  Co.'s  Patent  Seraphine 
Discourser,  a  Lecture  on  Comparative  Anatomy, 
from  Cuvier,  with  modem  variations.  The  lecture 
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is  especially  arranged  to  treat  ou  tlie  similarity 
of  origia  evident  between  the  ehirapanzee,  the 
ourang-outaug,  the  man.  of  the  woods,  and  the 
man  of  the  world.  The  lecture  handle  Avill  be 
entrusted  to  Johannes  PufFendorfif,  Esq.,  the  late 
eminent  organ-blower  at  St.  Bright's,  Key  B  b, 
Larghetto."  But  we  are  thankful  that  there  is 
one  old  lady  who  can  neither  be  altered,  modern- 
ised, or  hurried,  and  that  is  good  old  Dame 
Nature.  Change  who  will,  nought  can  change 
her;  hurry  who  will,  her  quiet  steady  pace  is  still 
the  same.  As  in  Adam  throbbed  the  first  pulse 
of  life,  so  does  it  to-day  in  the  new-born  infant ; 
so  also  in  sickness  does  nature  go  on  her  way  in 
the  same  quiet  manner,  and  to  attempt  to  accele- 
rate her  speed,  or  to  hurry  her  forward,  would  be 
to  bring  existence  to  au  end,  and  return  the  body 
to  the  dust  whence  it  came. 

It  is  true  that  diseases  have  multiplied,  and 
science  has  as  readily  answered  the  call  with  her 
remedies,  applying  all  her  energies  to  unravel  the 
mysteries  of  aggravation  and  complication.  To 
interfere,  therefore,  with  the  medical  man's  pre- 
scriptions in  any  way,  to  mix  without  his  know- 
ledge salts,  acids,  gases,  or  any  other  agency, 
with  his  remedies,  which  may  neutralise  their 
effect,  is  to  raise  the  hand  of  suicidal  destruction ; 
for  the  medical  man  can  alone  read  the  labyrinth 
and  mysterious  intricacies  of  the  human  frame; 
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and  practice  and  study  only  can  make  him  ac- 
quainted with  these  mechanical  marvels,  though 
nature  remains  the  same  as  "  in  the  beginning," 
each  organ  performing  the  same  duties  and  the 
course  of  vitality  being  propelled  to-day  as  yester- 
day ;  and  at  this  instant  as  at  the  hour  of  creation. 
Man  can  discover  nothing  new  in  his  organism. 

Sick  people  are  generally  in  a  violent  hurry  to 
get  well,  and  were  many  of  them  to  take  as  much 
pains  to  do  so,  as  to  get  ill,  it  would  indeed  be  well 
for  them ;  but  after  a  long,  needless,  and  contemp- 
tuous disregard  of  personal  care,  their  whole  past 
life  a  neglect  of  health,  or  indulged  vicious  or 
idle  habits,  the  black  signet  of  coming  dissolution 
is  at  last  set  upon  the  quivering  heart,  and  then 
comes  the  full  consciousness  that  man  is  indeed  a 
thing  of  nought,  and  that  his  days  pass  away  as  a 
shadow,  and  with  it  the  solemn  and  bewildering 
question,  "What  is  death?"  Then  follows  the 
fearful  agonised  struggle  to  get  instantly  free 
from  the  beckoning  ghost,  as  they  realise  that 
short  and  fleeting  as  life  is,  it  is  a  thing  of  years, 
and  death  the  passage  of  a  moment  from  this 
state  to  another.  The  pyramids  gave  time  its 
centuries  to  complete  them,  A  few  moments  may 
blow  and  scatter  them  into  millions  of  atoms. 
And  what  workman  is  there  of  the  commonest 
craft  but  will  tell  you  that  it  is  far  easier  to  make 
and  finish  ofi"  a  perfect  work  than  to  mend,  patch, 
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or  strengthen  up  a  worn-out  or  broken  engine.  If 
disease  has  overtaken  you,  therefore,  be  patient, 
submit  your  case  to  that  human  skill  and  human 
knowledge  which  God  has  appointed  for  your 
relief,  but  bear  in  mind  that  He  does  not  thereby 
permit  you  to  dispense  with  His  especial  agencies, 
nature  and  time ;  these  are  His  aids,  and  he  who 
would  hasten  back  to  health  must  not  contemn 
any,  but,  by  implicitly  following  the  dictates  of 
the  former,  and  patiently  awaiting  the  mandate 
of  the  latter,  assist,  by  cheerful  concurrence  with 
the  decrees  of  Providence,  in  the  restoration  of 
that  greatest  earthly  blessing — health. 

Grave  diseases,  then,  which  have  been  long 
generating  in  the  system,  will  take  equal  length 
of  time  to  cure.  Let  the  medicine  be  taken 
faithfully,  the  suitable  dietary  strictly  adhered  to,, 
all  remedial  means  carefully  followed  out,  never 
deceiving  the  doctor,  directly  or  indirectly,  and, 
lastly,  trust  firmly  in  your  God,  who  alone  has 
the  power  to  save  you,  and  put  into  the  minds  of 
those  employed  to  give  medical  relief  the  know- 
ledge and  skill  necessary  to  prove  to  man  His 
boundless  love  and  power. 

Always  place  yourself  in  the  position  you  find 
easiest,  without  regard  to  appearances,  and  ask 
freely  and  unhesitatingly  for  what  you  want  in  a 
frank  and  open  manner,  not  in  a  teazing,  fretful, 
reproachful  way,  as  if  you  thought  those  around 
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disliked  taking  trouble  for  you,  for  that  would  be 
the  very  way  to  make  waiting  on  you  distasteful. 
Never  hesitate  to  express  to  the  medical  man  if 
you  have  a  strong  desire  for  anything,  under  the 
idea  that  it  may  expose  you  to  ridicule.  Nature 
often  suggests  such  appetite  to  the  sick,  and 
a  favorable  crisis  has  sometimes  succeeded  the 
indulgence  of  what  has  been  supposed  a  mere 
whim. 

As  much  as  in  you  lies,  endeavour  to  employ  or 
amuse  yourself  with  some  light  and  not  fatiguing 
occupation.  We  went  once  to  visit  a  sick  young  man, 
and  on  entering  we  observed,  "Well,  Marcus,  we 
are  glad  to  see  you  busy,  as  we  hope  you  are  not 
suffering  so  much  as  yesterday.^'  "  Thank  you," 
was  his  answer,  "  but  I  am  in  dreadful  pain  to-day, 
so  I  was  trying  to  do  a  bit  of  my  netting,  that 
my  mind  might  have  something  to  look  at,  in- 
stead of  always  being  'biding^  and  watching 
over  my  pain,  for  God  does  not  like  one  always 
to  be  grumbling  about  it."  In  those  few  words 
what  an  eloquent  sermon  was  uttered,  and  what 
true  and  simple  piety  expressed. 


CHAPTER  XI. 
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One  of  the  most  baneful  influences  of  the  really 
sick-room  is  that  host  of  bluebottle  flies,  idle 
visitors,  who,  under  pretence  of  evincing  sym- 
pathy or  affording  amusement,  come  buzzing 
about  the  patient,  chaining  up  his  muscular  free- 
dom and  ease,  and  exciting  or  exhausting  his 
nervous  system.  The  Home  Nurse,  on  this  point, 
is  often  placed  in  a  very  awkward  and  delicate 
position,  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the 
faculty  do  not  generally  insist  more  strongly  on 
their  directions  on  the  subject  of  quietude  being 
faithfully  carried  out.  By  their  want  of  firmness 
and  decision  in  this  matter,  an  onerous  burden  is 
thrown  upon  the  attendant,  who,  from  many  cir- 
cumstances, is  perfectly  impotent  to  enforce,  un- 
supported by  an  imperative  command,  the  preven- 
tion of  this  dangerous  evil;  and  often,  from  this 
self-protecting  pusillanimity  of  the  medical  man 
(fearful  of  offending  some  particular  member  or 
members  of  the  family  or  friends),  not  only  is 
the  patient  injured,  but  his  own  skill  is  rendered 
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abortive.  The  power  of  the  hireling  monthly 
nurse  in  this  respect  is  one  which  the  Home 
Nurse  has  often  great  reason  to  envy,  though  the 
dangers  the  former  has  to  contend  with  are  gene- 
rally not  to  be  compared  with  those  of  the  latter. 
In  the  first  case,  though  great  debility  may  exist, 
it  is  often  debility  without  disease ;  in  the  other 
it  is  the  two  combined.  The  queenly  monthly 
nurse  reigns  with  supreme  and  autocrat  power  in 
her  mysterious  babydom,  and  wields  with  her 
sceptre,  the  pap-spoon,  an  authority  to  close  the 
door  against  intruders,  which  the  most  insolent  will 
not  dare  to  dispute.  We  would  often  have  given  a 
king^s  ransom  to  have  obtained  possession  of  the 
smallest  arm  of  the  smallest  baby,  to  have  raised 
up  as  a  truncheon  against  the  vandal  destroyers  of 
our  patient's  peace,  "  But  the  dear  sufferer  is 
sleeping,"  exclaims  in  despair  the  poor  Home 
Nurse,  in  answer  for  admittance.  "  Just  let  me 
have  a  peep,"  replies  the  well-beloved  but  not 
loving  visitor.  "  I  so  long  to  see  her,  and  I  will 
not  wake  her.  Poor  thing  !  that  sleep  will  do 
so  much  good."  But  the  exhausted  patient  is 
really  not  asleep,  only  lying  quiet  and  passive, 
with  eyes  closed  from  weakness,  enjoying,  per- 
haps, a  short,  comparative  repose ;  but  as  there  is 
no  sweet  baby's  arm  to  bar  the  door  against  in- 
truders, in  the  tender  creature  walks,  for  to 
wound  the  gentle  susceptibilities  of  a  dear  sister- 
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in-law,  a  darling  aunt,  or  a  mighty  cousin,  might 
be  injurious  to  the  suflferer  and  to  the  interests  of 
all  around  her.  Then  comes  the  whispered 
opinion,  the  half-uttered,  soothing  consolation, 
and  the  sigh  of  uncertainty,  all  causing  the 
patient  to  strain  every  nerve  to  catch  what  is  said, 
and  compelling  her  to  the  torture  of  one  chained 
position,  lest  the  smallest  motion  might  indicate 
coming  wakefulness,  and  result  in  the  dreaded 
doom  of  exertion  in  the  announcement  of  this 
visitor.  To  say  that  this  affectionate  vampire 
sits,  in  her  exciting  efforts  to  be  agreeable,  suck- 
ing the  life-blood  of  the  strength  of  the  exhausted 
patient,  may  be  strong  language,  but  experience 
has  proved  it  a  fact ;  and  now  there  is  no  possi- 
bility of  turning  her  out  until,  in  her  supreme 
wisdom,  she  chooses  to  go. 

On  one  occasion,  when  nursing  a  dear  old  rela- 
tive, who  was  in  a  state  of  extreme  debility,  the 
doctor  ordered  perfect  quiet  and  rest,  as,  if  sleep 
could  be  promoted,  it  might  produce  an  impor- 
tantly beneficial  result.  Now,  it  happened  to  be  a 
gala  day,  and  all  the  nephews  and  nieces  and  cousins, 
whose  name  was  legion,  and  friends  ad  libitum,^ ere 
sure  to  be  in  town  for  the  flower-show,  and  as  sure 
to  call  and  wish  to  see  our  patient,  and  bring  her 
some  little  demonstration  of  their  regard,  which 
they  would,  of  course,  wish  to  present  in  propria 
persona but  as  these  demonstrations  would  have 
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ended  in  throwing  our  patient  into  a  violent  fever, 
and  as  our  position  did  not  arm  us  with  an  authority 
which  would  be  heeded,  we  settled  the  matter  by 
getting  our  dear  doctor  to  write  the  following 
order  on  a  card: — "Mrs.  D —  is  so  extremely  weak 
that  she  is,  on  no  account  or  pretence  whatsoever, 
to  receive  visitors  to-day,  be  they  relatives  or 
others.  (Signed)  "  J.  G."  We  hung  this  on  the 
handle  outside  the  bedroom-door,  and  locked  our- 
selves in,  to  the  great  relief  of  our  poor  aunt ;  and 
though  we  occasionally  heard  stealthy  footsteps 
on  the  stairs,  and  perceived  a  furtive  motion  of 
the  door-handle,  we  also,  to  our  great  satisfaction, 
heard  our  visitors  as  carefully  and  gently  going 
down  again ;  and  we  had  not  insulted  Mrs.  A,  or 
snubbed  Mrs.  B,  or  wounded  the  tender  feelings 
of  cousin  C,  or  given  ourselves  authoritative  airs 
which  did  not  become  us  to  aunt  D,  for  there  was 
the  fact,  patent  to  all,  that  we  were  in  total  igno- 
rance as  to  who  were  our  visitors,  and  they  would 
have  to  fight  it  out  with  the  doctor,  a  contest  we 
well  knew  they  would  not  like  to  enter  upon.  W e 
certainly  were  suspected  of  being  the  prompters 
of  this  legally  authoritative  document,  but  our 
noble  little  doctor,  who  really  had  written  it, 
stood  valiantly  forward  in  the  gap,  to  save  and 
defend  us  from  all  blame. 

We  must  make  a  few  observations  on  the  cha- 
racteristics of  the  several  visitors,  which  influence. 
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either  for  good  or  evil,  the  anxious  precincts  of 
the  sick-room.  They  may  be  divided  into  three 
leading  classes,  which,  for  brevity,  we  will  define 
as  "  Medicus/'  Sniffers,  and  Bluebottle.  And 
first  comes  the  learned  "  Medicus,"  who,  as  soon 
as  she  enters,  displays  her  medical  knowledge  by 
straightway  marching  up  to  the  bed  of  the  patient, 
feeling  his  pulse,  and  looking  at  his  tongue,  and 
then,  with  proper  gravity,  she  j)roceeds  to  ask 
him  several  questions,  often  quite  irrelevant  to 
his  case,  putting  into  his  head  notions  of  sufferings, 
feelings,  and  wants,  he  had  never  thought  of  before, 
leaving  him  with  the  agreeable  apprehension  that, 
if  he  has  not  observed  that  peculiar  pain  in  the 
side  or  sensation  in  the  head  she  had  questioned 
him  about,  doubtless  it  would  come  soon ;  and  his 
appetite  not  being  very  good,  it  is  owing,  according 
to  the  suggestion  of  his  learned  friend,  to  some 
acidity,  creating  nausea  against  food,  so  he  by-and- 
by  thinks  he  really  does  feel  sickish,  and  as  soon  as 
kind  Miss  Medicus  has  departed,  he  sets  to  work 
nervously  watching  for  the  anticipated  symptoms, 
and  well  is  it  for  the  doctor  if  the  pathology  of 
the  nerves  have  not  simulated  the  threatened 
evils. 

Next  enters  the  Sniffer.  Her  knowledge  lies 
in  her  preface,  or,  in  plain  English  parlance,  her 
nose.  She  does  not  want  to  ask  the  symptoms, 
the  smell  of  the  medicine  will  at  once  inform  her  of 
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the  disease.  She  iuhales  with  the  greatest  gusto 
the  most  abominable  odours,  but  her  complacency 
is  gratified  by  being  able  to  assure  the  stupefied 
Home  Nurse  that  there  is  rhubarb,  or  gentian, 
or  colocynth,  or  asafoetida,  in  the  draught.  Then 
comes  a  grand  dissertation  on  each  medicine, 
sufficient  to  impress  the  patient  with  the  idea 
that  by  all  these  means  being  employed,  he 
must  be  a  prey  to  as  many  evils  as  were  packed 
away  in  Pandora^s  box,  without  Hope  at  the 
bottom. 

But  more  important  than  either  is  Miss  Blue- 
bottle, who  has  no  faith  in  doctors,  is  a  free- 
thinker on  all  pharmacopoeias,  and  a  decided 
liberal  in  the  treatment  of  all  human  ailments, 
knowing  from  experience  that  many  an  old 
woman^s  recipes  (and  she  has  some  valuable  ones)  is 
often  more  efficacious  than  the  guinea  prescription 
of  a  Clarke  or  a  Hawkins ;  and  proceeding  to  inves- 
tigate the  disease,  she  discovers  that  the  patient, 
whose  case  she  had  perceived  coming  on  for  many 
years,  has  been  three  weeks  in  the  hands  of  the 
medical  man  and  is  not  cured — and  more,  is  posi- 
tively not  even  better — a  sure  proof  of  his  ignorance, 
or,  perhaps,  his  desire  to  prolong  the  case ;  so  she 
sets  to  work  to  develop  her  skill  and  practical 
knowledge  by  announcing  the  fact  that  she  is  well 
acquainted  with  a  Mr.  A — ,  living  at  such  a  place 
(positive  evidence),  who  laboured  under  precisely 
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the  same  complaint,  and  his  doctor  gave  him  a 
diametrically  different  medicine  to  that  which  the 
patient  is  taking,  and  he  is  now  quite  well.  Now, 
it  so  happens  that  the  said  Mr.  A — 's  constitu- 
tion and  habits  are  diametrically  opposed  to  those 
of  the  poor  listening  sufferer,  therefore,  of  course, 
would  require  diametrically  different  treatment; 
or,  perhaps,  the  disorder  is  just  assuming  the 
mature  state  necessary  for  the  tangible  power  of 
the  remedies  employed.  When  Bluebottle  pre- 
scribes her  syrup  or  herb-tea  she  imagines,  be- 
cause she  finds  him  better  the  next  day,  that  it  is 
the  sudden  effect  of  her  wonderful  medicament, 
rather  than  the  result  of  the  quiet  process  which 
has  been  slowly,  but  surely,  working  its  way  by 
the  proper  remedial  means  which  the  medical 
man  has  been  quietly  persevering  in. 

We  will  next  notice  the  religious  visitor,  whom 
we  would  address  respectfully  but  positively.  No 
persons  ought  to  have  freer  access  to  the  sick- 
room than  the  clergy.  Their  important  mission 
is  one  that  none  can  gainsay,  which  both  patient 
and  Home  Nurse  should  alike  gladly  welcome. 
Yet  often  do  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  nullify 
the  benefit  of  their  visits  by  the  hard  and  lengthy 
method  they  adopt.  The  bearers  of  the  glad 
tidinsrs  from  heaven  should  bear  in  mind  that  the 
subject  they  are  ofl'ering  to  the  contemplation  of 
the  patient  is  one  to  which,  from  its  nature,  the 
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suflferer  would  wish  to  yield  his  whole  undivided 
attention,  with  every  demonstration  of  respect  and 
reverence;  therefore,  before  the  subject  is  entered 
on,  the  religious  visitor  should  assure  himself  that, 
in  every  particular,  the  physical  wants  and, com- 
forts of  the  patient  have  been  attended  to.  The 
notion  of  being  compelled  to  remain  motionless, 
in  the  same  position,  for  half  an  hour,  to  a  person 
in  pain,  or  one  labouring  under  that  nervous 
excitabilitv  incident  to  a  state  of  weakness,  is  an 
incubus  on  the  mind  which  totally  seals  its  atten- 
tion from  what  has  been  said,  in  its  longing  wish 
for  ease  and  freedom.  The  religious  visit  to  the 
bedridden  sick  ought  never  to  exceed  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes,  for  physical  exhaus- 
tion and  suffering  can  rarely  bear  a  longer  re- 
straint on  the  system.  The  short  affectionate 
prayer,  the  few  words  of  admonition  endearingly 
spoken,  or  the  brief  but  earnest  comment  on  some 
few  appropriate  passages  of  Scripture,  will  leave 
on  the  weak  mind  and  memory  of  the  sick  a 
clearer  and  more  comprehensive  evidence  of 
Divine  truths  than  the  long  prayer  and  tedious 
allocution  of  clerical  self-righteousness. 

A  really  conscientious  medical  man  will  always 
give  the  friends,  and  even  the  sufferer  himself,  warn- 
ing if  there  be  danger,  and,  until  he  has  given  that 
warning,  caution  should  be  observed  not  to  create 
alarm  in  the  patient,  for,  as  the  body  is  weak,  so 
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generally  are  the  nerves,  and  if  the  patient  is  put 
in  train  for  a  cure,  it  may  be  rendered  wholly 
abortive  by  want  of  judgment  in  divulging  the 
probable  peril,  by  creating  fever  through  excite- 
ment. 

General  visitors  should  have  impressed  on  them 
that  a  long-protracted  visit  may  result  in  great 
inconvenience,  and  even  in  the  death  of  the 
patient,  for  no  persons  are  more  tenacious  of 
concealing  their  infirmities  than  the  really  ill, 
consequently  they  will  endure  any  amount  of  pain 
or  self-torture  to  thwart  an  effort  of  nature, 
rather  than  become  the  objects  of  pity  or  the 
means  of  cutting  short  social  enjoyment  j  and 
from  delicacy  towards  her  patient,  the  Home 
Nurse  is  often  obliged  to  submit  to  the  purga- 
tory of  seeing  him  she  loves  suffer  or  want, 
rather  than  irritate  his  nerves  by  making  him 
a  subject  of  observation  or  a  cause  of  inconve- 
nience. 

Sudden  events  or  exciting  news  should  never 
be  hastily  communicated  to  the  sick,  and  harassing 
circumstances  and  domestic  grievances  should  be 
kept  as  much  as  possible  from  them. 

Visitors  often  request  the  Home  Nurse  to  tell 
them  when  it  is  time  for  them  to  leave  the  room, 
but  this  is  an  unkind  and  often  cruel  request,  for, 
worn  out  by  fatigue,  and,  perhaps,  under  the 
influence  of  an  arbitrary,  selfish,  and  tyrannic 
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patient^  while  acquiescing  in  the  request,  she  is 
perfectly   incapable   of  fulfilling   her  promise. 
Prostrated  by  fatigue,  she  dreads  for  herself  any- 
thing which  may  cause  a  vibration  on  her  own 
unstrung  nerves,  and  she  feels,  therefore,  quite 
unequal  to  the  taking  on  herself  the  onus  of  the 
visitor's  dismissal.    Listen,  then,  uncles,  aunts, 
brothers,  sisters,  brothers-in-law,  sisters-in-law^ 
:  nephews,  nieces,  cousins,  and  intimate  friends — • 
:  in  mercy  to  the  sick,  in  mercy  to  the  exhausted, 
1  dismiss  yourselves.    If  you  want  to  know  when 
:  it  is  time  to  leave,  observe  the  eye  of  the  patient, 
;  and  if  it  looks  tired,  or  occasionally  closes  lan- 
guidly, as  if  seeking  relief  from  the  light,  be 
assured  that  fatigue  is  struggling  in  the  system 
for  rest,  and  the  sooner  you  take  your  departure 
the  better.    The  medical  man  could  tell  you  that 
<  death  has  followed  on  the  footsteps  of  many  a 
thoughtless  visitor,  when  he  is  called  back  to  the 
room  he  had  not  long  left  full  of  cheering  hopes 
at  the  change  for  the  better,  and  finds  that  he 
has  now  vainly  to  combat  the  fever  brought  back 
by  the  excitement  of  the  visit,  or  to  aid  the 
'  effects  of  the  medicine  rendered  void  by  the 
same. 

Children  are  at  all  times  improper  inmates  of 
a  sick-room.  Inhaling  the  vitiated  atmosphere 
and  the  breath  of  disease  are  ahke  injurious  to 
them.  Their  tender,  unformed  organs,  ever  liable. 
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from  their  delicacy,  to  infection,  may  there  imbibe 
the  first  impressions  of  disease,  that  may  lie  dor- 
mant for  years,  and  when  time  has  placed  its 
seal  of  forgetfulness  on  the  dead,  it  may  develop 
itself  in  some  fatal  disorder  of  which  the  origin 
cannot  be  traced.  Again,  the  constant,  fidgety, 
eager  watchfulness  of  these  innocent  visitors,  is  a 
sore  disturber  of  the  comfort  and  a  great  trial  to 
the  patience  of  the  sufi'erer,  although  afffection 
often  demands  the  visit  as  a  solace.  It  is  a-piece 
of  most  unmitigated  impertinence  for  the  visitor 
to  interfere  with  any  of  the  arrangements  and 
proceedings  of  the  Home  Nurse,  while  the  patient 
himself  is  satisfied.  Those  who  are  constantly 
about  the  sick  know  their  tastes,  their  caprices, 
and  their  weaknesses,  and  can,  of  course,  under- 
stand better  than  the  casual  observer  what  is  best 
suited  to  their  various  needs ;  and  to  attempt  to 
supplant  or  prejudice  the  Home  Nurse  in  the 
opinion  of  her  charge,  is  not  only  a  piece  of 
heartless  cruelty,  but  an  open  sin ;  and  to  see  the 
to-day  visitor  arrogate  to  herself  superiority  -of 
knowledge  or  a  greater  amount  of  skill  than  is 
shown  by  the  usual  attendant,  shows  a  callousness 
of  feeling  and  a  conceited  presumption  which  have 
ever  their  source  in  self-worship  or  the  most  con- 
temptible ignorance.  But  where  neither  fever  nor 
debility  exists  to  any  great  amount,  the  footstep 
of  the  Friendly  visitor  is  a  glad  and  welcome 
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sound,  and  we  knovr  of  no  pleasure  more  really 
gratifying  than  the  companionship  of  those  whose 
real  affection .  permits  both  patient  and  nurse  to 
say,  without  fear  that  censure  or  ill-will  shall 
follow,  "  Come,"  or,  "  Go,''  or,  "  Take  my  place 
for  an  hour,"  and  this  confidently  and  uuhesitat- 
inslv.  The  influence  of  such  as  these  tends  more 
than  any  other,  by  its  social  variety,  its  moral  in- 
formation, and  cheering  sympathies,  to  relieve  the 
sick-thoughted  mind  from  its  dull  and  monotonous 
course,  and  gives  an  elasticity  to  the  nervous 
system  which  no  other  means  can  equal,  especially 
when  the  best  sick-room  exercise,  a  merry,  hearty 
laugh,  is  added.  The  kind  words  of  comforting 
hope  or  faith,  the  fond  look,  the  endearing  pressure 
of  the  hand,  the  cheerful  nonsense,  the  glad  en- 
deavour to  promote  innocent  mirth  and  amuse- 
ments, come  like  sunbeams  of  love,  refreshing 
the  weary  spirits  of  both  patient  and  nurse, 
watering  back  to  life  with  the  drops  of  their 
hearts'  best  sympathies  buds  and  blossoms  of 
warm  feelings,  whose  possession  they  had  almost 
forgotten  as  an  incense  to  offer  to  any  but  them- 
selves. All  that  we  would  urge  upon  these  kind 
guests  is  the  caution  not  to  be  too  many  in  the 
room  at  once,  nor  to  allow  the  patient  to  get  over- 
fatigued  or  over-excited.  Our  Friendly  visitor  may 
cause  his  return  to  be  eagerly  anticipated,  by 
bringing  with  him  some  interesting  narrative 
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work,  and  reading  a  portion  to  the  patient, 
and  taking  it  back  with  him,  returning  again 
another  time  to  continue  the  tale.  This  saves 
the  patient  the  efiFort  of  talking,  and  is  a  great 
amusement. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


AMUSEMENTS. 

We  are  too  generally  apt  to  confound  the  two 
distinct  existences  of  mind  and  spirit ;  yet  we  feel, 
and  the  still,  small  voice  of  conscience  acknow- 
ledges, that  the  leprous,  half-idiot  beggar,  who 
trembles  at  the  gateway,  hesitatingly  asking  for 
the  crumbs  which  fall  from  the  rich  man's  table, 
may,  when  he  throws  off  his  loathsome-looking 
chrysalis  case,  rise  up  to  heaven  more  glorious 
than  the  kiugly  conqueror  of  empires ;  or  again, 
he  whose  mind  has  unveiled,  by  the  powerful  aid 
of  science,  the  deep  mysteries  of  nature,  or  left  on 
the  recording  page  beauties  of  thought  which  time 
itself  refuses  to  destroy,  may,  when  the  moment 
of  eternal  separation  from  worldly  time  arrives, 
leave  the  light  of  earth  but  to  sink  into  an  incom- 
prehensible darkness,  where  nature  is  not,  love 
cannot  exist,  and  the  God  of  heaven  is  unknown. 
The  mind  then,  independent  of  its  immortal  soul, 
has  its  habits,  its  pleasures,  and  its  pains,  and  the 
moment  the  body  becomes  diseased  it  also  lan- 
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guishes  and  suffers,  and  lias  its  need  of  medicine 
and  nourishment  suited  to  its  state.  Would  rea- 
son expect  the  body  to  recover,  with  nothing  but 
the  use  of  drugs  and  food  too  strong  for  its  weak- 
ened digestion?  Each  requires  a  diet  suited  to 
the  state  of  its  debilitated  organs,  and  the  sick 
mind,  as  well  as  its  twin,  the  sick  body,  needs,  if 
we  may  be  allowed  the  terra,  little  foolish  dishes 
for  its  weak  appetite  to  nibble  and  play  with. 
Religion  should  be  the  parent  thought  and  the 
ever  visible  haven  of  security;  nevertheless.  He 
whose  name  is  Love  and  Mercy  permits  His  chil- 
dren to  rest  their  burdens  of  suffering  or  sorrow 
on  many  a  little  hillock  of  trifling  pleasure  or 
harmless  pastime.  To  make  everything  blank, 
and  every  diversion  of  the  mind  unattainable  in 
the  sick-room,  seems  like  profanely  saying  to 
Almighty  God,  "  Since  not  permitted  to  enjoy 
earth's  health,  we  refuse  all  other  earthly  enjoy- 
ment." The  wisest  king,  whose  aphorisms  are 
the  records  of  heavenly  inspiration,  inscribed  on 
the  divine  page  that  "To  everything  there  is  a 
season,  and  a  time  to  every  purpose  under  the 

heaven  a  time  to  weep,  and  a  time  to 

laugh;  a  time  to  mourn,  and  a  time  to  dance;" 
and  He,  the  blessed  One,  who  wept  at  the  grave 
of  Lazarus,  thus  hallowing  human  sorrow,  smiled 
in  love  at  Cana  of  Galilee,  and  shared,  permitted, 
and  by  His  holy  presence  blessed,  the  innocent 
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pleasures  appointed  for  the  celebration  of  man's 
hour  of  greatest  earthly  happiness.  Shall  we, 
then,  deny  the  sick  and  suffering  the  relaxation 
of  trifling  amusements?  God  forbid  that  we 
should  be  guilty  of  such  sin ;  but  let  us  rather 
help  them  to  find  means  where,  for  a  moment,  the 
exhausted  mind 'may  rest,  forgetful  of  its  own  or 
of  its  body's  ills,  and  let  us  aid  it  to  pluck  the 
wayside  fruit  which  hangs  within  the  reach  of  its 
weak  mental  energies ;  and  to  you,  the  spiritual 
adnser  and  visitor,  we  boldly  say,  that  that  pass- 
ing berry  of  small  pleasure  will  not,  and  cannot 
interfere  with  the  draught  from  that  fountain 
whence  the  immortal  soul  seeks  to  refresh  its 
ever-longing  lips. 

All  minds,  then,  have  their  different  modes  of 
relaxation,  which,  if  indulged  in  to  inordinate 
excess,  become  a  species  of  drunkenness  and  is 
positive  sin ;  but  when  such  do  not  tempt  us  to 
disobedience,  or  turn  our  love  from  God,  they 
may  be  freely  enjoyed  in  moderation,  be  they  what 
they  may ;  nor  need  we  fear  but  that  the  ever- 
watchful  eye  of  our  beneficent  Creator  follows  us 
in  these  seasons  of  healthful  relaxation,  simple 
pleasures,  and  harmless  pastimes. 

The  mind  (the  recipient  of  the  senses)  is  the 
power  that  governs  the  nerves,  and  is  the  link 
which  binds  the  material  and  the  immaterial  of 
our  nature  by  means  incomprehensible  to  all  but 
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Omniscience  Himself.  We  will  and  command, 
and  the  submissive  limb  obeys.  The  mind  mingles 
its  cup  of  hope  or  fear,  and  as  it  drinks  its  sweets 
of  joy,  or  bitterness  of  grief,  we  feel  our  nervous 
system  exhilaratingly  responding,  or  falling  dis- 
cordantly within  us,  like  the  chords  of  an  un- 
strung harp;  therefore,  in  urging  the  necessity 
of  catering  for  the  employments  and  amusements 
of  the  sick,  we  are  not  endeavouring  to  promote 
merely  idle  pleasure,  but  are  seeking  to  pro\ade 
through  the  important  channel  of  the  mind  a  posi- 
tive relief  for  bodily  infirmity,  which  shall  be 
proportioned  to  its  age,  strength,  and  general 
habits,  taking  care  that  excess  shall  not  entail 
either  excitement  or  fatigue,  or  in  any  way  lead 
to  the  transgression  of  the  directions  of  the 
medical  man,  whose  opinion,  even  on  this  sub- 
ject (trifling  as  it  may  appear)  should  be  asked 
and  adhered  to,  and  no  interference  from  others 
permitted  in  his  absence. 

Often  the  state  of  the  sick-bed  sufl'erer  is  one  of 
greater  moral  depression  than  of  actual  bodily 
pain.  The  unknown  working  and  mysterious 
influence  of  the  mind  over  the  nervous  system  is 
God's  secret,  which  we  cannot  understand,  though 
we  can  clearly  apprehend  and  feel  its  operations ; 
therefore  is  it  necessary  to  apply  to  its  wants  those 
means  of  rest  or  soothing,  stimulant  or  excite- 
ment, repose  or  exertion,  which  will  render  its 
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master  power  a  co-operating  agent  in  the  relief 
of  the  body's  distresses. 

The  monotony  of  a  sick-room  is  constantly 
most  trying  to  the  patient.  We  have  often 
Tratched  the  languid  eye  turn  with  almost  tearful 
look  on  the  Home  Nurse  as  she  mechanically 
drew  stitch  after  stitch  from  the  long,  dull  seam, 
or  plaited  monotonously  the  darning  threads  in 
the  old  stocking.  This  wearying,  unchanging 
aspect  of  the  Home  Nurse  is  particularly  "  aga- 
gant,"  as  the  French  call  it,  to  the  sick.  To  the 
dry,  bilious  temperament  and  wire-strung  frame, 
which  seems  possessed,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the 
expression,  of  a  strong  and  most  susceptibly  vibrat- 
ing system,  this  constant  sameness  is  most  an- 
noying, seeming  to  tighten  every  thread  of  the 
nerves,  so  that  the  smallest  touch  becomes  pain. 
Often  have  we  seen  such  close  the  wearied  lid  to 
shut  out  the  mechanical  movement,  and  weep  with- 
out a  cause.  Therefore,  whenever  the  patient  is 
either  confined  to  his  bed  or  has  been  incapable  for 
some  days  of  moidng  from  it  or  having  his  position 
changed,  in  order  to  prevent  that  bridge  to  the  brain, 
the  eye,  from  becoming  tired  of  dwelling  on  the  same 
ceaseless  monotony,  let  the  chairs  and  tables  be 
shifted,  a  flower-vase  substituted  for  an  ornament, 
and  the  Home  Nurse  herself  must  not  only  vary 
her  work,  but  change  her  place,  and  occasionally 
assume  quite  a  different  style  of  dress  to  that  of 
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her  usual  one;  in  shorty  however  slight  may  be 
the  difference,  let  her  exert  her  ingenuity  in 
countless  ways,  to  devise  little  alterations  which 
may  convey  fresh  impressions  to  the  eye  and 
give  another  direction  to  the  thoughts,  wliich  is 
quiet  mental  exercise,  and  therefore,  beneficial  in 
restoring  its  energy  and  reacting  on  the  body,  is 
useful  accordingly.  Never^  then,  suppose  anything 
too  trivial,  we  might  almost  add  too  ridiculous, 
which  can  in  any  way  wean  the  mind  from  bodily 
reflection,  for  it  is  a  means  of  disencumbering  the 
physical  organs  of  the  weight  produced  by  mental 
pressure  on  the  nerves.  We  must  remember,  never- 
theless, that,  however  useful  to  personal  forgetful- 
ness  employment  may  be,  it  must  never  be  insisted 
on  as  a  task,  or  enforced  as  a  command,  for  the 
effect  of  compulsion  would  but  aggravate  instead 
of  soothe ;  therefore,  the  patient  should  be  quietly 
and  gently  led  to  seek  himself,  in  some  diversion 
or  amusement  placed  within  his  reach,  a  relief 
from  monotony,  the  full  benefit  of  which  he  would 
thus  experimentally  learn.  If  the  heart  of  the 
patient  *can  be  enlisted  in  the  matter,  a  great 
point  is  gained.  We  will  instance  a  sick  mother's 
thoughts  as  the  Home  Nurse  from  the  landing- 
place  calls,  "  Children,  come  up ;  mama  has  dined, 
and  has  ordered  an  apple  pudding  to  be  served  in 
her  room  for  you ;  so  be  quick  and  quiet,  that  we 
may  help  you,  and  she  herself  will  put  the  sugar." 
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"  Now,  then,  little  Clara,  let  me  put  the  oilskin 
on  the  bed,  and  aunty  will  bring  pussy  up."  "  But 
the  cat  has  kittens,"  exclaims  the  nurse  in  horror. 
"  Then  bring  up  the  kittens,  too,  with  a  clean  bed 
in  their  basket."  But,  Home  Nurse,  you  cannot 
possibly  mean  it — they  are  full  of  fleas  ?  Cat ! 
kittens  !  and  fleas  !  all — and  our  pet  will  tell  us 
if  a  tormentor  annoys  her,  and  we  will  catch  it 
with  our  sheepskin  glove ;  so  pussy  and  family 
may  remain  for  an  hour. 

"Freddy,  my  man,  don't  look  so  sad  and  weary ; 
here's  '  Nelson '  come  up  to  see  you,  and  there  is 
the  old  oil  cloth  on  the  rug,  so  you  may  give  him 
this  bone,  and  watch  him  eat  it,  while  he  pays  his 
visit." 

""V^'^lat  a  cross-grained  old  curmudgeon  that 
Tom  Brown  is,  my  dear,"  exclaims  the  pompous 
paterfamilias  to  his  loving  spouse.  "I  never 
knew  such  a  cantankerous  old  brute;  pity  he 
never  got  married."  The  ladies  beg  to  return 
thanks. 

But  let  us  peep  in.  There  sits,  chained  up  by 
rheumatism  and  lumbago,  the  said  cantankerous, 
ill-grained  Thomas  Brown,  Esq.,  with  a  sort  of 
nervously  happy  smile  upon  his  face,  in  honour  of 
the  Home  Nurse,  who  has  stepped  in  for  a  few 
minutes  to  arrange  his  sitting-room,  and  is  now 
reading  to-day's  leading  article  in  the  '  Times,' 
while,  judging  from  appearan(;es,  old  Tom  is  not 
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thinking  at  all  of  "  Pam,"  or  the  interests  of  her 
Majesty^s  Government,  but  is  in  a  sort  of  sweet 
argumentative  reverie^  the  subject  of  which  is 
whether,  after  all,  women  are  such  wicked  tyrants 
and  mischievous  imps  as  he  has  always  thought 
them.  We  advise  the  Home  Nurse  to  be  off 
immediately,  or,  to  the  great  disgust  of  his  com- 
peers, even  Tom  may  become,  not  only  conscious 
of  the  need,  but  ambitious  of  securing  for  himself 
weak  woman's  loving  aid. 

But  the  heart  itself  needs  rest,  so  let  us  en- 
deavour to  find  resources  for  the  mind  while  it 
reposes  for  awhile.  At  no  time  is  nature  more 
docile  than  when  the  affections  are  satisfied,  and 
"when  little  Clara  and  Johnny  have  exhausted 
their  stock  of  lovingness  on  their  pets,  and  lie 
basking  in  the  sunshine  of  their  glad  hearts,  is 
the  time  for  the  Home  Nurse  to  tempt  them  to 
learn  a  verse  of  some  musical  hymn,  while  she 
herself  enjoys  her  work  as  she  repeats  it  to  them ; 
and  surely  there  can  be  no  time  more  opportune  ' 
than  this  to  speak  to  the  mother  also  of  God,  and 
of  His  heaven,  when  her  heart,  brimming  over  with 
loving  thoughts  and  hopes,  can  be  more  easily  led 
to  the  Great  Source  of  these  her  visible  blessings 
and  mercies,  and  acknowledge,  not  only  His 
■watchful  care  as  pertaining  to  things  temporal, 
but  His  bountiful  provision  as  the  Author  of 
our  salvation,  for  our  far  greater  spiritual  wants. 
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And  even  our  darkly  thinking  friend,  who  knows 
there  is  no  '  Times '  on  Sunday,  may  allow  the 
Home  Nurse  to  come  in  and  read  what  she  her- 
self may  select,  as,  after  all,  it  will  be  better  to 
have  her  and  listen  to  that  than  nothing. 

We  have  exemplified  how  pleasures  for  the  heart 
ai-e  attainable  even  in  the  sick-room,  but  the 
heart  is  not  always  busy,  and,  like  all  else,  needs 
repose ;  but  while  the  affections  are  quiescent,  let 
the  mind  go  abroad  and  seek  for  food.  Let  the 
Home  Nurse  read  what  she  knows  will  be  inter- 
esting to  him  whose  whole  heart  is  hers,  or  give 
him  a  pencil  and  paper  if  he  can  draw,  or  the 
materials  for  making  flies,  or  teach  him  to  make 
a  shrimping  net  or  some  light  basket-work.  In- 
duce him  to  make  some  little  toy  for  "  darling," 
or  to  manufacture  a  shell-box  for  yourself;  let 
him  knit  himself  a  pair  of  braces,  or  stockings, 
or  suggest  a  pair  of  garters  for  his  tormenting, 
saucy  niece ;  in  short,  look  down  into  your  heart, 
and  find  him  something  to  do.  For  woman,  her 
needle  is  a  constant  resource,  and  no  place  is 
better  adapted  for  working  for  the  poor  than  the 
sick-room.  It  is  doing  God  service  and  is  an 
easy  task. 

Bring  up  the  tray,  and  let  that  poor  consump- 
tive one  arrange  her  own  nosegay,  or  let  her  attend 
to  the  wants  of  her  pet  birds.  If  she  be  musical, 
provide  that  simple  toy  instrument^  a  common 
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glass  liarmonium,  and  many  a  moment  will  be 
wiled  away,  picking  out  the  cadence  of  some 
favorite  air  or  accompaniment,  as  she  silently 
sings  to  her  heart  some  fondly  remembered  song. 
If  confined  only  to  the  bedroom,  if  possible,  the 
piano  should  be  brought  up,  for  there  is  nothing 
more  attractive  to  the  sick  than  soft  music.  But 
our  cross  old  bachelor — what  can  he  do  to  amuse 
himself?  Look  at  him — he  is  proudly  making 
himself  useful,''  an  act  he  has  not  performed  for 
years,  and  to  which  novelty  itself  gives  a  charm ; 
but  there  he  is,  importantly  busy,  paring  apples, 
shelliug  peas,  picking  fruit,  chopping  up  the  wood 
bundles  iuto  small  sticks,  for  his  landlady  to 
praise  and  thank  him  for,  with  an  "Anything 
else  I  can  do  for  you,  ma'am  ? "  at  the  end  of  it, 
to  entice  her  to  another  smile.  But  he  is  again 
in  the  dumps,  and  paterfamilias  has  patronisingly 
stepped  over  to  see  him,  and  his  kind  old  doctor 
has  called,  and  instead  of  the  physic  glass,  the 
landlady  has  brought  up  some  most  suspicious- 
looking  tumblers,  not  graduated,  and  the  kettle 
has  taken  to  singing,  as  if  the  hot  water  was  up 
to  some  fun,  and  the  landlady  has  remained,  and 
is  gravely  sitting  vis-a-vis  her  lodger,  who  is  in 
his  arm-chair,  snugly  packed  up  in  his  blanket. 
But  listen  !  is  he  out  of  his  mind,  for  he  is  laugh- 
ing fit  to  crack  his  old  sides  ?  The  secret  is  out : 
they  have  won  the  trick  against  foui'  by  honours. 
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Chess,  drafts,  backgammon,  fox  and  goose,  tlie 
steeple-chase,  cribbage,  piquet  cassino,  or  all  fours, 
let  us  sit  down  to  anything  for  a  passing  moment, 
to  beguile  thought  from  suffering. 

The  lightest  trifle  may  often  turn  the  mind  from 
its  gloomy  tendencies.  We  once  paid  a  visit  to  a 
very  learned  old  friend  of  ours,  an  eminent  anti- 
quary, whom  we  found  in  very  depressed  spirits, 
endeavouring  to  find  relief  in  Layard's  'Nineveh,' 
which  he  threw  down  immediately  on  our  entrance, 
to  inform  us  he  did  not  think  he  should  live  long. 
We  proposed  a  game  at  cat's -cradle  previous  to 
the  catastrophe,  so  at  it  we  "went,  and  in  a  very 
short  time  the  undertaker  had  quite  disappeared 
from  the  door. 

Many  may,  perhaps,  start  w^ith  horror  at  the 
introduction  of  cards  into  the  sick-room,  and  may 
presume  to  tax  us  with  encouraging  gambling, 
but  in  the  half-hour-pastime  game  which  we  offer 
for  the  relief  and  relaxation  of  the  sick  mind  we 
no  more  encourage  gambling  than  we  promote 
drunkenness  when  we  bring  the  patient  his  tum- 
bler of  Burton  ale,  or  his  necessary  glass  of  port 
"wine.  All  we  need  add  is,  that  those  to  whom  it  is 
objectionable  can  adopt  what  other  means  they 
like  to  effect  the  object  desired. 

We  must  observe  that  there  are  times  when 
any  effort  of  the  mind  is  to  be  cautiously  avoided, 
as  in  cases  of  fever  or  great  weakness,  when  nature 
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herself  refuses  the  efforts,  and  her  voice  should 
be  distinctly  obeyed.  But  the  medical  mau  who 
is  thjen  in  attendance  can  best  determine  the 
patient's  real  capability  on  the  subject,  though 
the  Home  Nurse  can  form  a  pretty  accurate 
judgment  as  to  what  is  best  to  be  done,  by  ob- 
serving the  eye ;  and  if  she  notices  it  remaining 
closed,  unsearching  and  inert,  she  may  be  sure 
that  perfect  rest  and  tranquillity  are  requisite ; 
but  if  the  lid  remains  open,  and  the  eye  wanders 
from  one  object  to  another,  it  is  a  proof  that  the 
mind  is,  even  unconsciously  to  itself,  making  an 
endeavour  to  totter  on  its  way  again,  and  a  gentle 
help  of  some  new  object,  or  of  its  heart's  interest, 
must  be  placed  in  its  way  for  it  to  lay  hold  on  to 
support  and  strengthen  its  powers.  The  educated 
gentlewoman,  by  the  greater  development  of  her 
mind  and  her  possession  of  the  higher  accomplish- 
ments of  society,  here  stands  unrivalled  as  Home 
Nurse.  The  notes  of  music,  the  development 
of  design,  and  the  thousand  and  one  manufac- 
tures of  taste  which  cover  the  work-tables  of  re- 
finement, awaken  the  little  excitement  of  either 
curiosity  or  criticism  in  the  sick^  that,  when  even 
they  cannot  share  in  the  work,  affords  a  mental  oc- 
cupation, or  induces  an  affectionate  interest  in  the 
worker,  which- beguiles  the  mind  from  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  body. 

The  long-absent  Indian,  on  his  voyage  home- 
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ward,  enjoys  his  luxurious  clothing;  partakes 
with  appetite  of  the  food,  whether  plain  or  dainty, 
that  is  set  befoi'e  him ;  forms  warm  friendships 
with  his  companions,  sharing  their  pleasures, 
mingling  in  their  pursuits,  and  sympathising  in 
their  joys.  He  does  not  sit  in  gloomy  solitude, 
moaning  over  bodily  ailments  or  moral  infirmities, 
but,  if  suffering,  seeks  in  social  intercourse,  light 
occupation,  or  trifling  amusements,  to  turn  his 
mind  from  his  physical  maladies.  Longing  and 
trembling  with  anxious  hope  to  get  sight,  if  only 
of  the  mere  outline,  of  the  cliffs  of  old  England, 
and  as  each  loved  object  of  his  native  home  opens 
clearer  and  more  clearly  to  his  view,  his  heart 
pants  in  almost  agony  of  love,  to  pass  the  thres- 
hold of  that  sacredly-cherished  home ;  and  were 
the  ship  to  enter  port  before  he  was  aware,  how 
gladly,  rejoicingly,  would  he  quit  her  deck,  and 
say  farewell  to  all  around  him.  So  should  the 
Christian  journey  on  his  voyage  of  life,  his  spirit 
sharing,  enjoying,  loving,  but  ever  ready,  ever 
willing,  to  quit  the  bark  that  has  borne  it  over 
life's  tumultuous  sea;  his  mind  ever  enjoying 
with  gratitude  the  gifts  of  happiness,  the  trifling 
pleasures  and  daisy  joys  appointed  for  his  use, 
which  should  not  interfere  with  his  lonsins:. 
ardent  wish  to  reach  his  eternal  rest,  his  heavenly 
home. 


CHAPTER  XIIL 


ON  BLEEDING. 


Our  nature  is  subject  to  various  diseases  which 
require  a  positive  abstraction  of  blood  from  the 
system,  and,  according  to  the  character  of  the  dis- 
order, the  medical  man  prescribes  the  leech,  the 
lancet,  or  the  cupping-glass.  This  last  is  gene- 
rally applied  by  persons  professedly  instructed  for 
the  purpose,  while  the  operation  of  the  lancet  is 
performed  by  the  siirgeon  himself;  but  the  appli- 
cation of  the  leech,  and  its  subsequent  treatment, 
is  entirely  confided  to  the  Home  Nurse,  With 
respect  to  the  choice  of  leeches  little  can  be  said, 
as  even  in  large  towns  they  are  often  procured 
from  the  same  wholesale  merchant  by  the  che- 
mists and  druggists,  and  as  their  peculiar  features 
are  well  known  to  the  purchasers,  it  is  almost  an 
impossibility  that  an  injurious  leech  can  become 
an  object  of  traffic;  but  there  is  one  thing  to  be 
observed,  which  is,  to  avoid  obtaining  them  from 
those  shops  where  they  are  repurchased  from 
servants  and  the  poor,  at  a  reduced  price,  after 
having  been  applied ;  not  that  they  can  commu- 
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nicate  any  disease,  for  their  property  is  to  imbibe, 
not  to  inject,  but  for  this  reason,  that  unless  they 
have  undergone  a  proper,  not  only  disgorgement, 
but  cleansing  and  restorative  treatment,  they  will 
either  fall  off  directly  they  are  applied  or  not 
bite  at  all.  The  size  of  the  leech  has  nothing  to 
do  with  its  beneficial  qualities,  for  a  small,  hun- 
gry, active  one  may  absorb  more  blood  and  draw 
more  to  the  surface  than  a  large,  heavy,  idle  one, 
which  falls  into  a  state  of  stupor  in  the  middle  of 
its  suction.  Young  nurses,  who  have  never  been 
accustomed  to  handle  nor,  indeed,  perhaps,  have 
ever  seen  a  leech,  are  often  extremely  frightened 
at  the  bare  idea  of  touching  them,  nor  is  this  a 
feeling  for  censure,  as  their  appearance  is,  to  the 
young  and  timid,  decidedly  revolting,  and  there  is 
a  natural  repugnance  to  those  of  refined  mind  to 
touch  a  creature  whose  instincts,  however  useful, 
lead  them  to  suck  our  life's  blood ;  and  we  have 
witnessed  many  a  struggle  of  feeling  between 
dread  of  the  leech  and  anxiety  to  relieve  the  suf- 
ferer. Therefore,  when  the  young  or  uninitiated 
shrink  from  applying  this  common  remedy,  never 
treat  them  with  either  anger  or  ridicule.  Sangui- 
nary and  voracious  as  is  the  leech,  however,  it  is 
a  very  epicure  in  its  own  way,  and  its  repast  must 
be  properly  prepared,  or  it  will  not  touch  it.  The 
part,  then,  on  which  the  leeches  are  to  be  placed 
must  be  well  sponged,  that  not  only  every  kind  of 
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dirt  may  be  removed,  but  that  acidity  of  tbe  skin, 
from  dried  perspiration,  nauseous  secretions,  or 
the  impregnations  of  strong  perfumes  or  other 
preparations,  may  be  thoroughly  cleared  off.  If 
the  part  should  be  greasy,  as  is  sometimes  the 
case  about  the  head,  where  oil  or  pomatum  has 
been  used,  wash  with  a  pint  of  tepid  water  and 
soap,  Avith  a  teaspoonful  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  it, 
and  rinse  well  off  with  clean,  hot  water,  drying 
the  spot  well,  that  neither  taste,  smell,  nor  any 
dampness,  may  remain  on  the  part  where  the 
leeches  are  to  be  applied.  If  the  hair  has  to  be 
removed,  it  must  be  shaved  off,  and  the  surround- 
ing hair  cut  to  prevent  future  irritation  or  fes- 
tering of  the  leech- punctures. 

Leeches  are  applied  in  various  ways.  There  are 
what  are  termed  leech-cages  and  leech-tubes,  which 
can  be  purchased  of  any  chemist,  the  onfe  intended 
to  continue  and  concentrate  in  one  spot  several 
leeches,  the  other  meant  but  for  the  application 
of  one  at  a  time ;  but  as  all  cannot  afford,  how- 
ever small  the  price,  to  purchase  what  is  hoped 
may  not  again  be  required;  other  means  for  limit- 
ing their  action  to  a  particular  spot  can  easily  be 
adopted,  a  common  wine-glass  answering  the  pur- 
pose. Yet  have  we  seen  them,  after  putting  them 
into  the  glass  and  reversing  it  on  the  spot  meant 
for  them,  instead  of  applying  themselves  to  their 
professional  duties,   crawl   carelessly  about,  or 
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draw  themselves  up  on  the  side  of  the  glass,  in- 
tent on  anything  but  what  they  ought  to  do, 
while  their  dilatory  proceedings  drove  the  nurse 
to  a  state  of  almost  despair.  To  prevent  this  loss 
of  time  and  patience,  rinse  the  glass  with  vinegar 
and  water  before  putting  them  in,  and  wipe  it  but 
lightly,  which  will  not  only  prevent  their  sticking, 
but  will  act  as  an  irritant,  and  cause  them  to  bite 
more  qmckly.  When  travelling  abroad,  we  once 
saw  a  very  novel  and  quaint  way  of  applying 
leeches,  but  we  were  assured  that  it  was  gene- 
rally and  efficaciously  practised  by  the  peasantry 
of  that  part.  About  one  third  from  the  top  of  a 
sour  apple  was  cut  oflF,  and  a  smaller  piece  from 
the  stem-end,  and  the  inside  of  the  apple  was 
then  scooped  out,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  cylin- 

'  drical  cup,  the  lower  part  being  cut  so  as  exactly  to 
fit  into  the  cavity  near  the  eye ;  it  was  then  placed 

I  on  the  intended  spot,  the  leeches  thrown  in,  and 
the  top  piece  held  firmly  on  as  a  cover.    The  re- 

:  suit  was  certainly  quite  satisfactory,  and  the 
leeches  did  not  adhere  to  their  disagreeably  tasted 
prison.    A  prompt  and  never-failing  method  is  to 

'.  hold  a  warm  napkin  in  the  hollow  of  your  hand, 

;  and  have  the  leeches  dropped  into  it.   Their  dislike 

■  to  dry  warmth  makes  them  adhere  the  instant  you 
apply  them,  which,  of  course,  is  done  immediately. 
The  Home  Nurse  should  be  careful,  when  placing 

ithem,  to  avoid  any  aperture  by  which  they  may 

18 
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try  to  escape.  Should  the  part  to  which  they  are 
to  be  applied  feel  cold,  place  on  it,  for  a  moment, 
a  sponge  filled  with  hot  water,  and  then  dry  it, 
for  leeches  have  almost  as  much  dislike  to  cold  as 
to  acids.  But  to  put  the  leeches  on  they  must 
generally  be  handled — the  dread  of  the  tyro  nurse. 
This,  however,  is  easily  managed  by  taking  them 
up  with  a  towel,  or  tying  a  handkerchief  loosely 
over  the  hand  for  the  freer  use  of  the  fingers,  and 
the  most  voracious  leech  would  no  more  attempt 
to  fasten  on  the  cloth  than  the  nurse  to  bite  the 
dining-room  door  in  search  of  a  dinner.  In 
handling  a  leech,  you  should  hold  it  towards  the 
tail  end,  and  if  for  immediate  use,  not  too  tightly, 
or  it  will  occupy  itself  in  endeavouring  to  get 
away,  instead  of  being  intent  on  what  is  required 
of  it ;  and  if,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  you  do  not 
know  the  head  from  the  tail,  the  simplest  way  to 
find  that  out  is  to  throw  them  upon  a  plate,  and 
they  will  soon  crawl  about,  and,  like  Little 
Bopeep's  flock,  carry  their  tails  behind  them. 
After  having  prepared  your  glass,  another  diflB- 
culty  often  arises,  which  is  the  getting  all  your 
leeches  in  together,  for  as  quickly  as  you  put  one 
in  another  will  try  to  get  out ;  therefore  cover  the 
glass  with  a  piece  of  paper  twisted  round  the  edge, 
as  you  would  cover  a  jelly-pot,  and  after  cutting  a 
small  opening  in  the  top,  drop  the  leeches  headlong 
into  it,  and  reverse  the  glass,  paper  and  all,  on 
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the  spot  where  they  are  to  be  placed,  and  then 
slip  the  paper  from  under  it,  holding  the  glass 
firmly  down  till  they  have  taken ;  for  if  an 
aperture  is  left  for  the  air  to  come  in,  they  will, 
probably,  take  to  wandering,  to  try  and  get  out. 
When  all  are  on  remove  the  glass,  and  leave 
them  perfectly  undisturbed.  Occasionally  a  strong 
leech  will  curl  itself  up,  and  remain  perfectly 
inactive,  and  this  will  be  evident  from  its  not  in- 
creasing in  size,  nor  presenting  the  appearance  of 
sweating,  which  is  apparent  in  the  workers,  nor 
can  one  discover  any  act  of  suction  going  on. 
In  this  case  lift  it  gently  ofi",  put  a  teaspoonful  of 
vinegar  into  a  tumbler  of  cold  soft  water,  and 
leave  the  leech  in  for  a  minute  or  two  to  get 
irritated,  then  wipe  it  dry,  and  return  it  to  its 
place,  as  before  directed.  The  medical  man  will 
often  order  the  application  of  a  single  leech  to 
one  particular  or  very  small  spot,  as,  for  instance, 
near  the  eye,  and  a  not  unnaturally  nervous  feel- 
ing will  be  awakened  in  the  patient  at  the  idea  of 
having  this  voracious  little  blood-sucker  so  close 
to  a  delicate  organ,  which  may,  perhaps,  be  de- 
stroyed in  an  instant  by  a  momentary  caprice  of 
this  living  remedy.  When  debilitated  by  suf- 
fering, the  sick  man  ceases  to  reason;  and  the 
mind  tenaciously  clinging  but  to  the  conscious- 
ness of  pain,  child-like,  he  is  only  anxious  on  the 
subject  of  ease,  and  when  an  additional  pang  is 
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proposed  as  a  means  of  relief,  or  sorae^  to  him,  yet 
untried  method  sought  to  be  applied,  all  his  mental 
powers  are  seen  rising  in  rebellion,  and  the 
"  better  bear  the  ills  we  have  than  fly  to  others 
that  we  know  not  oi"  becomes  the  predominant  in- 
clination of  the  mind ;  and  though  no  vain  argu- 
ments or  angry  threats  should  for  one  instant  in- 
duce the  Home  Nurse  to  hesitate  in  complying 
with  the  directions  of  the  medical  man,  she 
should,  nevertheless,  deal  gently,  and,  as  far  as 
she  can,  prevent  by  simple  resources  all  nervous 
opposition  to  the  means  prescribed.  Therefore, 
in  placing  a  leech  near  the  eye,  should  the  patient 
feel  timid,  his  fear  may  be  overcome  by  wetting  a 
piece  of  tissue-paper,  covering  the  eye  with  it, 
and,  perforating  a  hole  where  the  leech  is  to  suck, 
hold  it  on  in  its  tube — the  paper  can  be  lightly 
gummed  on,  if  the  patient  prefers  it,  as  it  will 
readily  wash  ofl" — and  the  invalid,  seeing  no  cause 
for  alarm,  submits  quietly  to  the  process.  A 
natural  distaste  will  also  be  felt  on  the  proposed 
application  of  a  leech  to  the  gum,  lest  it  should 
slip  down  the  throat.  To  argue  that  no  other 
mischief  would  accrue  than  the  necessity  of  taking 
an  emetic  or  a  dose  of  oil,  and  a  tablespoonful  of 
salt  and  water,  and  that  the  creature  could  not 
adhere  to  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  would  be 
breath  spent  in  vain ;  therefore  the  Home  Nurse 
must  arrange  a  visible  impossibility  for  such  a 
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catastrophe,  wliicli  is  done  in  the  same  manner, 
by  placing  a  piece  of  card  over  the  teeth,  per- 
forated on  the  spot  for  the  leech,  so  that  the  sick- 
ening result  anticipated  cannot  take  place;  or 
a  piece  of  perforated  adhesive  plaster  may,  in 
some  cases,  be  substituted.  When  you  have  not 
a  leech-tube,  an  impromptu  tube  may  be  made 
"with  a  common  card  twisted  into  the  form  of 
a  cone,  a  small  aperture  being  left  at  the  bottom 
for  the  leech  to  suck  through,  and  the  top  corner 
folded  down  to  prevent  its  escape.  Numerous 
are  the  means  adopted  by  nurses  to  make  leeches 
bite,  some  washing  the  part  with  milk,  sugar  and 
water,  or  passing  a  piece  of  raw  meat  over  it,  or 
pricking  the  finger  and  wiping  the  blood-drop  on 
the  spot ;  but  these  are  generally  useless.  Cleanli- 
ness, freedom  from  any  kind  of  foreign  or  sti'ong 
smell,  and  moderate  warmth  of  the  skin,  are  the 
best  incentives,  and  we  must  again  refer  to  the 
warm  towel  as  almost  infallible  in  this  respect. 
Leeches  fall  off  as  soon  as  thev  are  satisfied,  and 
require  to  be  carefully  watched,  for  should  they 
drop  into  the  bed-clothes  great  and  nauseating 
uncleanliness  would  result.  When  watching  for 
their  removal,  have  ready  a  sponge  or  two  close 
at  hand.  A  slight  motion  will  indicate  that  they 
are  ceasing  their  operations,  when  they  may  easily 
be  secured  as  they  fall,  and  at  once  thrown  into  some 
'  darkened  vessel  half  full  of  water,  the  best  thing 
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being  a  common  wine-bottle,  and  a  cork  may  be  put 
in  as,  one  after  another,  they  are  thrown  in,  there 
being  quite  sufficient  air  for  the  moment  in  the 
bottle.  If  the  bleeding  is  ordered  to  be  continued 
after  the  removal  of  the  leeches,  and  the  punc- 
tures from  those  already  off  seem  to  be  drying,  as 
soon  as  two  thirds  are  off  remove  the  remainder, 
by  dropping  a  grain  of  salt  where  they  are  biting, 
or  on  their  heads,  and  they  will  immediately 
loosen  their  hold,  and  you  can  at  once  promote 
the  haemorrhage.  This  is  effected  by  hot,  moist 
fomentations ;  therefore,  when  aware  that  this  is 
to  be  done,  have  a  large-sized  kettle  of  boiling 
water  ready  (even  before  you  put  on  your  leeches), 
and  sponges,  basins,  and  towels  brought  up,  and 
all  prepared  for  the  poultice,  that  everything  may 
be  in  readiness.  Dip  a  sponge  in  very  hot  water, 
squeeze  it  nearly  dry,  and  place  it  quickly  on  the 
wounds.  As  soon  as  it  has  imbibed  a  certain 
quantity  of  blood,  take  the  other  from  the  hot 
water  and  apply  it  in  the  same  way,  squeezing 
out  the  first  in  a  separate  basin,  and  then  throw- 
ing it  into  hot  water  to  be  ready  for  change  (an 
oilcloth  table-cover  folded  over  the  basin  will 
keep  it  from  cooling) ;  renew  these  applications 
until  natui'C,  refusing  any  further  discharge,  com- 
pels you  to  desist.  The  same  result  may  be 
obtained  by  dipping  the  bowl  of  a  silver  spoon 
in  hot  water  and  placing  it  near — not  on — the 
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aperture.  "When  the  bleeding  has  ceased,  apply 
a  Avarm  bread-poultice  to  cleanse  out  what  co- 
agulated blood  may  remain,  leave  it  on  till 
nearly  cold,  and  when  taken  off  wipe  the  part 
thoroughly  dry  with  a  soft  towel  or  silk  hand- 
kerchief. In  fomenting  after  the  removal  of  the 
leeches,  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  wet  the  pa. 
tient  where  it  is  not  needed. 

If  in  some  cases  it  is  necessary  to  increase 
the  bleeding,  in  others,  especially  as  regards 
infants,  it  is  just  as  important  to  stop  it,  and 
to  effect  this  various  means  are  resorted  to. 
The  usual  and  most  simple  is,  to  cover  the 
part  Avith  a  bit  of  lint,  which  must  be  left  on  till 
the  blood  has  well  coagulated  and  formed  a  kind 
of  crust  and  has  become  perfectly  dry,  and  then, 
with  a  warm,  wet  sponge,  soften  the  incrustation, 
remove  the  lint,  and  dry  the  part.  Another  way 
is  to  dip  your  lint,  before  applying,  in  vinegar 
and  water,  in  proportions  of  one  third  of  the  lat- 
ter, or  in  a  strong  solution  of  alum  with  just 
sufficient  water  to  dissolve  it,  or  fuller's  earth 
pressed  on  about  half  an  inch  thick  with  the  bowl 
of  a  teaspoon  having  a  live  coal  in  it ;  finely  pow- 
dered resin  will,  by  the  heat  of  the  blood,  become 
encrusted,  and  generally  stop  the  bleeding.  When 
you  have  begun  to  apply  any  of  the  foregoing 
remedies,  if  the  blood  should  still  continue  to  flow, 
renew  your  applications,  and  keep  wetting  the 
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wound  with  the  simple  domestic  astringents 
named,  without  removing  the  lint  or  rag,  by 
doing  which  the  wound  is  kept  open  and  the  blood 
prevented  from  coagulating;  or  you  may  press 
your  fingers  firmly  on  the  punctures  and  keep 
them  there  for  a  few  minutes,  placing  a  bit  of 
lint  or  paper  under  them ;  or  form  a  small  pointed 
pellet  of  lint  or  wadding,  and  with  a  knitting- 
needle  or  any  blunt  instrument  (such  as  a  bit 
of  wood  cut  like  a  pencil)  fill  up  the  hole.  Should 
all  these  means  fail,  which  is  very  rare,  a  red-hot 
knitting-needle  applied  to  the  edge  of  the  punc- 
ture will  cause  an  immediate  swelling,  which  will 
be  a  natural  barrier  that  the  blood  cannot  pass. 
If  resolution  be  wanting  to  do  this,  send  immedi- 
ately for  the  medical  man,  keeping  the  wound 
firmly  pressed  between  your  fingers,  or  a  piece  of 
split  wood  to  act  as  pincers,  till  his  arrival. 

We  must  now  return  to  the  leeches,  which  we  ad- 
vised should  be  put  in  a  wine-bottle,  or,  better  still, 
a  decanter,  if  placed  in  a  dark  place  and  a  little  bit 
of  clean  net  tied  over  the  top.  Nurses  are  often 
in  most  foolish  haste  to  make  them  disgorge, 
which  is  needless.  After  they  have  been  in  the 
water  half  an  hour,  simply  pour  off  the  water 
(which  should  be  rain  water),  and  add  more,  con- 
tinuing to  change  them  constantly  once  or  twice 
a  day  so  long  as  any  tinge  of  blood  remains,  re- 
moving the  dead  ones,  whose  putrefaction  would 
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soon  destroy  the  rest.  Then,  if  you  can,  procure 
a  little  pond  mud,  throw  it  in,  and  it  will  soon 
settle  at  the  bottom ;  but  if  this  is  not  attainable, 
a  little  common  earth  will  do,  into  which  the 
leech  will  burrow  and  cleanse  itself,  according  to 
the  instincts  of  its  nature,  and  far  more  effectually 
than  art  can  do  it.  A  damp  cellar  is  the  best 
place  for  keeping  leeches  in.  The  disgusting 
mode  of  squeezing  them,  and  the  barbarous  one 
of  placing  them  on  salt,  either  injures  or  destroys 
them,  for  the  effect  of  salt  on  the  leech  is  to  burn 
it.  We  would  shudder  at  throwing  a  living 
creature  into  fire,  but  greater,  because  more 
lengthened  suffering,  is  entailed  upon  the  leech  by 
this  common  mode  of  cleansing;  and  can  God^s 
blessing  follow  on  the  torturing  of  any  of  the  help- 
less of  His  creation  ? — for 

"  the  poor  beetle  that  we  tread  upon, 

In  corporeal  sufferance  feels  a  pang  as  great 
As  when  a  giant  dies." 

In  England,  the  operation  of  bleeding  is  per- 
formed by  the  surgeon  only.  Abroad,  the  Sisters 
of  Mercy,  who  have  charge  of  the  hospitals,  are 
instructed  in  the  art.  Here,  therefore,  the  duty 
of  the  Home  Nurse  consists  only  in  supplying  the 
operator  with  what  is  required,  which  is  merely  a 
couple  of  yards  of  about  one-inch-wide  tape  or 
ribbon,  a  basin,  a  bit  of  lint  and  sticking-plaster, 
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and  a  ready  threaded  needle,  to  whicli  it  is  well  to 
add  a  tumbler  and  jug  of  cold  water  and  some 
strong  smelling-salts,  to  use  in  the  event  of  faint- 
ing, which  often  follows  on  the  operation,  in  which 
case,  should  the  disease  not  be  marked  bv  termi- 
nation  of  blood  to  the  head,  lay  the  patient,  full 
length  on  his  back,  on  the  floor.  It  sometimes 
happens  that,  though  arranged  with  the  greatest 
skill  and  care,  either  from  reaction  or  other 
causes,  the  vein  will  reopen,  in  which  case  surgi- 
cal assistance  must  be  immediately  sought;  but 
while  awaiting  the  surgeon's  arrival,  place  a  do- 
mestic tourniquet  immediately  above  the  opening 
of  the  vein,  in  the  following  manner : — Wrap  up 
any  small,  metallic  substance,  say  a  half-crown,  in 
a  bit  of  wadding  or  flannel,  to  prevent  the  edges 
cutting,  then  fold  a  large  handkerchief,  coruer- 
ways,  into  a  bandage  about  three  fingers  wide ; 
place  your  bit  of  metal  about  three  inches  or  less 
above  the  bleeding  point,  pass  the  handkerchief 
once  round  it,  tightening  it,  and,  bringing  the  ends 
together,  knot  them  very  loosely,  passing  a  ruler 
or  strong  skewer  under  them,  which  must  be 
tightly  twisted  round  as  you  would  a  corkscrew, 
and  either  fasten  it  in  the  handkerchief  or 
keep  it  in  your  hand  until  the  surgeon  arrives, 
whose  coming  must  be  hastened  as  much  as 
possible,  or  the  result  may  be  serious,  or  keep 
the  aperture  closed  with  a  piece  of  split  wood. 
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Sliould  these  directions  not  be  sufficiently  clear  to 
those  who  have  never  seen  a  tourniquet^  we  may- 
add  that  tightly  bandaging  with  a  handkerchief 
above  the  wound  may  answer  the  purpose^  and  is 
more  simple  in  its  application.  This  simple  tour- 
niquet can  be  used  with  advantage  on  the  bursting 
of  a  varicose  vein,  but  in  this  case  the  apparatus 
must  be  applied  over,  not  above,  the  opening  in 
the  vein,  and  the  leg  should  be  placed  on  a  chair. 

A  not  uncommon  occurrence  is  the  continuous 
bleeding  of  a  gum  after  the  extraction  of  a  tooth, 
in  which  case  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  suck- 
ing the  gum,  or  touching  it  with  the  tongue,  or  in 
any  other  way,  but  keep  some  vinegar  and  water 
(one  third  vinegar  to  two  of  water)  in  the  mouth, 
vrith  as  little  movement  as  possible,  and  when 
warm,  put  it  out  and  take  fresh.  This  is  gene- 
rally effectual ;  but  if  not,  make  a  little  soft  pellet 
of  bees'  wax ;  clear  away,  with  a  bit  of  rag  rolled 
up  like  a  pointed  pencil,  whatever  blood  may  be 
adhering  to  the  little  orifice ;  then  introduce  your 
plug  gently,  that  the  blood  which  is  still  oozing 
may  escape  by  the  sides,  and  when  it  is  well  in, 
press  it  firmly  down,  as  well  as  the  edges  over  the 
gum.  This  trifling  operation  may  be  easily  per- 
formed; but  if  the  gum  should  still  continue 
bleeding,  do  not  delay  to  send  for  a  medical  man, 
as  two  hours  should  be  the  very  longest  time 
which  should  elapse  before  seeking  his  assistance. 
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and  less  when  persons  are  of  a  weakly  or  diseased 
constitution,  for  loss  of  blood  cannot  be  readily 
compensated,  whether  from  the  bursting  of  a  vein 
or  what  is  thought  the  mere  trivial  incident  of  the 
bleeding  of  a  gum. 

The  operation  of  cupping  must  be  performed 
either  by  a  medical  man  or  a  person  professionally 
instructed.  There  are  two  kinds  of  cupping — one 
by  which  blood  is  abstracted  from  the  body,  the 
other  by  means  of  which  blood  is  merely  drawn 
to  the  surface,  and  is  called  dry-cupping.  The 
first  of  these  must  unquestionably  be  performed 
by  a  professional  person,  as  both  surgical  skill  and 
surgical  instruments  are  necessary.  All  that  the 
operator  will  require  will  be  hot  water,  clean 
towels,  and  a  light.  The  operation  over,  wash 
the  part  with  tepid  water,  dry  with  a  soft  cloth, 
dabbing  it  so  as  not  to  open  the  wounds,  then 
place  a  bit  of  lint  on  the  part  to  prevent  the 
punctures  being  rubbed  or  torn  open.  The  know- 
ledge of  dry-cupping  is  very  easily  acquired,  and 
is  a  great  means  of  relief  in  rheumatic  afi'ections. 
We  have  often  seen  this  atmospheric  experiment 
practised  by  schoolboys  on  each  other's  arms  with 
a  small  tumbler,  and  in  hot  weather  gentlemen, 
unconsciously  to  themselves,  constantly  perform 
this  operation  by  means  of  the  military  helmets, 
or  the  heavy,  air-tight  hats  which  they  wear. 
How  frequently  do  we  see  the  line  of  their  metal- 
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lie  or  heavy  head-gear  deeply  indenting  tte 
swollen  forehead,  thus  indicating  how  the  natural 
heat  of  the  head  has  absorbed  the  air,  and  turned 
his  hat  or  helmet  into  a  large  dry-cupping-glass, 
if  we  may  be  allowed  the  Hibernianism.  The 
prevalence  of  this  hat-cupping  custom  is  one  great 
reason  why  men  are  so  much  more  generally  bald 
than  women,  whose  head-covering  is  mostly  of  a 
more  loosely  fashioned  form,  and  a  more  porous 
material ;  and  we  think  this  is  clearly  demonstrated 
by  the  fact  that  the  circle  of  hair  forming  that 
peculiar  coronet  observable  in  many  gentlemen, 
and  which  is  uncovered,  continues  healthy.  The 
object  of  dry-cupping,  then,  is  to  give  relief  where 
an  increased  local  circulation  will  effect  it,  as  in 
lumbago,  &c.  The  application  of  the  tumbler  is 
perfectly  simple,  but  a  common,  thick-rimmed 
jelly-jar  is  still  better,  as  its  edge  is  not  so  sharp. 
Having  well  warmed  and  dried  your  tumbler  or 
jar,  take  it  in  your  left  hand,  wet  it  with  spirits 
of  wine,  or,  if  you  have  none,  eau  de  Cologne  or 
brandy,  place  it,  half  raised,  on  the  spot  which  you 
are  going  to  attack,  pass  a  piece  of  lighted  paper 
across  to  ignite  the  spirit,  and,  before  it  can  be 
extinguished,  quickly  turn  it  down,  that  no  air 
may  enter,  the  object  being  to  exhaust  the  air  by 
the  burning  spirit,  and  cause  the  skin  to  rise  up, 
by  which  all  the  smaller  blood-vessels  will  be  ex- 
cited to  the  surface  with  increased  action.  This 
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effected,  the  glass  is  removed,  and  nothing  more 
is  required  than  to  cover  the  part,  to  prevent  a 
chill  or  check  to  the  open  pores. 

One  of  the  greatest  trials  to  the  indigent  sick  is 
the  high  price  he  has  to  give  for  leeches.  The  suf- 
ferer, the  father  of  a  family,  is,  by  accident,  or  some 
inflammatory  disease,  disabled  from  earning  the 
supplies  needful  for  those  around,  when  comes  the 
order  for  the  application  of  a  dozen  leeches,  which, 
on  the  average,  will  cost  from  three  to  four  shil- 
lings, and  this  at  a  time  when  the  family  are 
actually  wanting  bread.  This  is  a  sad  state  of 
things  at  such  a  time,  for  the  poor  wife  feels  that 
if  she  goes  round  to  beg  for  the  means  of  pro- 
curing them,  she  could  not  present  herself  again 
to  the  same  friends  in  behalf  of  her  starving  little 
ones,  and  the  father  will  probably  permit  but  half 
the  number  to  be  applied,  or,  to  the  lengthening 
of  his  imprisonment,  reject  the  means  altogether. 

That  used  leeches  are  resold  to  the  secondary 
chemists  is  a  well-known  fact,  which  ought  to  be 
put  a  stop  to,  as  they  again  retail  them  at  a 
cheaper  rate  to  the  poor,  in  a  state  unfit  for  use ; 
but  if  our  wealthy  hospitals  or  county  infirmaries 
had  attached  to  their  establishments  one  or  two 
leech-ponds,  and  themselves  become  the  pur- 
chasers of  the  used  leeches,  they  would  economise 
greatly  for  their  patients,  and  be  able,  eventually, 
to  produce  for  home  consumption  the  same  article, 
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at  a  rate  attainable  by  all.  Leech-ponds  are  an 
appendage  to  many  of  the  hospitals  abroad^  for  it  is 
a  known  fact  that  the  gorged  and  exhausted  leech 
will  at  once  go  down  and  burrow  in  the  mud  to 
cleanse  itself,  and  not  rise  again  to  the  surface  of 
the  water  until  fit,  able,  and  willing  to  swim 
about.  The  leech  thus  treated  would  soon  in- 
crease in  number,  and  the  great  price  paid  for 
importation  done  away  with,  while  the  same  arti- 
cle, rendered  available  for  all,  would  be  an  equal 
boon  for  rich  and  poor. 

We  will  add  one  more  suggestion,  though  the 
medical  profession  are  the  best  judges  of  its  feasi- 
bility. The  faculty  permit  midwives,  nay,  we 
believe  license  them  for  the  assistance  of  poor 
women  ;  could  not,  then,  a  similar  class  be  licensed 
to  perform  the  simple  operation  of  cupping,  which, 
in  many  instances,  may  supersede  the  leech,  the 
poor  man's  vanity  seldom  heeding  a  scar? — and 
instead  of  paying  four  or  five  shillings  for  the 
remedy,  a  shilling  or  eighteen-penny  fee  might 
not  only  satisfy,  but  well  remunerate,  the  humble 
lower-class  cupper. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

SETONS,  ISSUES,  BLISTERS,  AND  PLASTERS. 

The  human  body  is  liable  to  disorders  tbe 
peculiar  character  of  which  is  to  deposit  in  the 
tissues  acrid  and  other  secretions,  which,  if  not 
discharged,  become  the  cause  of  much  suflPering, 
and  form  the  nucleus  of  cancerous  or  tumefied 
disorders,  or,  if  left  to  stagnate  in  the  system, 
may  end  in  vitiating  the  whole  mass  of  the  blood; 
and  as  medicine  cannot  invariably  eradicate  these 
deep-seated  humours,  to  efi'ect  an  external  dis- 
charge artificial  passages  are  formed  to  secure 
this  end. 

The  incision  in  the  skin  for  the  Seton,  and  the 
first  introduction  of  the  mesh,  as  it  is  called,  is 
always  performed  by  the  medical  man,  but  its  con- 
secutive care  is  generally  left  to  the  Home  Nurse, 
subject  to  occasional  medical  supervision ;  and 
as  the  necessary  instructions  are  usually  given 
on  the  subject,  we  merely  notice  that  the  seton 
is  a  channel-wound  artificially  formed,  through 
which  a  skein  of  white  floss-silk,  or  other  silk,  is 
passed ;  it  is  greased  with  ointment,  which  is  sent 
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for  the  purpose,  and  tlie  dressing  consists  in 
drawing  the  silk  onwards,  so  that  a  fresh  piece 
is  left  in  the  wound;  the  soiled  end  is  then  cut 
off,  the  lips  of  the  wound  cleaned,  and  the  proud 
flesh,  if  any,  reduced,  and  the  two  ends  fastened 
down,  by  placing  first  a  bit  of  lint  over  the 
orifice,  and  silk,  and  a  piece  of  diachylon  over 
the  whole. 

The  Issue  is  an  artificial  external  ulcer,  made 
either  by  surgical  operation  or  the  application  of 
some  cauterizing  substance,  into  which  what  is 
called  an  issue-pea  is  inserted  to  cause  suppura- 
tion, and  which  is  renewed  according  to  the  state 
of  the  wound  and  the  directions  of  the  medical 
man.    When  much  suppuration  has  taken  place 
at  the  bottom  of  the  wound,  it  must  not  be 
washed,  but  a  piece  of  moist  sponge  gently  pressed 
I  on  it,  to  absorb  the  matter;  the  pea  is  then  wiped 
;  and  replaced,  a  bit  of  lint  placed  over,  and  a  piece 
:  of  diachylon  to  keep  it  together. 

The  Blister  is  such  a  common  remedy  that  it 
iis  needless  to  describe  it.  Before  spreading  the 
ointment  on  the  leather,  a  few  cuts,  about  half  an 
inch  long,  should  be  made  on  the  back,  so  as  to 
ease  the  pressure  when  the  blister  rises.  If  there 
be  any  hair  on  the  chest,  it  should  be  shaved  off' 
before  applying  it,  the  skin  lightly  brushed  over 
■with  a  feather  dipped  in  camphorated  oil,  and  as 
lightly  wiped,  or  oil  of  sweet  almonds  may  be 
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used,  and  the  camphor  in  powder  dusted  over. 
Cream  will  also  answer  the  purpose,  but  salad  oil 
should  not  be  used,  owing  to  the  salt  with  which 
it  is  manufactured  to  preserve  it.  To  accelerate 
the  rising  of  a  blister,  a  mustard  poultice  may  be 
put  on  for  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
before  applying  it;  then  let  the  skin  be  well  washed 
with  hot  water,  and  thoroughly  dried  with  hot 
cloths,  and  then  apply  it.  The  blister  should  then 
be  clipped  round  the  edge,  but  never  warmed,  and 
placed  at  once  upon  the  part,  the  heat  of  the  body 
being  sufficient  to  make  it  adhere ;  four  straps  of 
diachylon  should  then  be  placed  across,  but  not 
tightly,  and  a  cloth  folded  in  four  placed  over  the 
whole,  with  strings  sown  on  to  tie  it  to  its  place. 
The  time  the  blister  should  remain  on,  must  depend 
on  the  susceptibility  of  the  skin  and  the  strength 
and  age  of  the  patient.  For  an  infant,  four  hours 
is  the  extreme  period,  and  if,  on  removing  it,  the 
blisters  have  not  risen,  apply  a  warm  poultice,  for 
let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  when  the  power  of 
the  cantharides  is  once  absorbed  the  action  con- 
tinues, particularly  when  a  warm  application  keeps 
up  the  stimulus.  When  the  skin  is  raised,  the 
blister  is  dressed  as  follows,  everything  being  pre- 
pared beforehand,  that  no  chill  may  affect  the 
part.  Procure  a  cabbage,  beet,  or  mangold-wur- 
zel  leaf;  cut  out  the  midrib  and  strong  fibre; 
place  it  on  a  table,  and  roll  it  well  and  hard  with 
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a  rolling  pin,  to  make  it  perfectly  smooth ;  then 
tack  it  on  a  piece  of  rag  and  hold  it  before  the 
fire  to  make  it  sweat ;  then  take  off  the  blister 
(use  oil  if  it  sticks),  and  snip  the  bladders  in  cuts 
like  the  letter  V,  beginning  at  the  top.  When 
all  are  cut,  gently  dab  the  part  with  a  sponge  or 
soft  rag  till  all  the  discharge  is  wiped  off,  and 
place  your  leaf  on.  When  the  medical  man 
sends  dressing-ointment,  the  foregoing  method, 
of  course,  is  not  used.  In  that  case  fold  a 
soft  rag  or  silk  handerchief,  and  place  it  over, 
tyingr  a  cloth  lightly  over  all. 

When  a  blister  is  to  be  kept  open,  care  should 
be  taken  to  remove  all  the  skin,  and  this  is  best 
performed  by  the  medical  man  himself,  whose  sci- 
entific and  more  expeditious  treatment  causes  less 
suffering  and  produces  a  cleaner  wound,  the  con- 
tinuous dressing  of  which  devolves  upon  the  Home 
Nurse.  Albespeyne  papers  are  an  easy  and  use- 
ful application  for  promoting  this,  but  the  medical 
man  will  prescribe  the  irritant  best  suited  to  his 
purpose.  Lint  should  be  placed  over  the  dressing, 
and  four  strips  of  diachylon  plaster  will  keep  all 
in  its  place.  To  remove  the  plaster  without  giving 
pain,  iron  the  part  adhering  with  the  bowl  of  a  hot 
spoon,  which  will  immediately  loosen  it.  In  cases 
where  an  immediate  blister  is  of  imminent  im- 
portance, the  following  mode  may  be  adopted,  the 
preparation  of  which  devolves  upon  the  Home 
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Nurse.  Soak  a  piece  of  blotting-paper  the  size 
required  in  eau  de  Cologne^  brandy,  or  any  strong 
spirit ;  put  it  between  two  cloths,  and  gently  pat 
it,  to  take  out  the  wet,  leaving  it  quite  moist,  how- 
ever ;  then  place  it  on  the  spot  required,  and  give 
the  medical  man  a  large  light,  such  as  the  twisted 
half  of  a  newspaper,  so  that  one  touch  may  cover 
the  whole  when  he  applies  it  to  the  spirit-paper, 
the  ignition  of  which  will  cause  an  instantaneous 
blister.  A  sponge  dipped  in  boiling  water  will 
have  the  same  effect.  Sometimes  a  pitch  plaster 
on  the  chest  will  either  plait  itself  up  in  painful 
wrinkles  or  creep  up  towards  the  throat,  in  either 
case  rendering  its  removal  and  reapplication  ne- 
cessary. For  this  purpose  fill  a  pint  bottle  with 
hot  water,  and  iron  the  plaster  over,  when  it  will 
easily  come  off.  Should  any  pitch  adhere  to  the 
skin,  it  can  be  removed  by  rubbing  with  salad  oil 
or  butter ;  then  wash  all  clean  with  warm  water 
and  borax,  and  dry  well  before  replacing.  Plasters, 
when  applied  to  wounds,  should  be  cut  into  narrow 
strips  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide  for  small 
cases,  and  the  part,  before  applying,  must  be  per- 
fectly dry,  or  the  plaster  will  not  adhere.  If 
fresh,  it  need  not  be  heated ;  otherwise  it  must  be 
warmed,  and  then  the  strips  put  on  side  by  side, 
so  that  the  suppuration  may  discharge  thi'ough 
the  interstices.  Plasters  should  be  removed  daily, 
the  rim  of  the  wound  cleaned,  and  if  proud  flesh 
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has  forraedj  it  should  be  reduced,  but  the  wound 
itself  should  never  be  washed.  A  piece  of  lint  is 
placed  over  the  plaster  to  absorb  the  suppuration, 
and  a  handkerchief  tied  lightly  over  the  whole. 
Should  the  wound  be  in  the  hand  or  foot,  or,  in- 
deed, in  any  part  of  the  body,  that  part  should  be 
kept  raised  as  much  as  possible,  in  order  to  facili- 
tate the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the 
veins. 

Wounds  are  subject  to  what  is  termed  proud 
flesh,  which  is  a  puffy,  red  excrescence,  which  forms 
round  the  edges,  and  sometimes  also  within  them, 
and  though  in  itself  not  dangerous,  it  requires 
removing.  The  medical  man  will  generally  point 
this  out  to  the  Home  Nurse,  and  direct  and  in- 
struct her  in  its  treatment.  But  as  in  simple 
domestic  wounds  this  fleshy  fungus,  if  we  may  call 
it  so,  will  also  develop  itself,  all  that  is  necessary 
is  to  reduce  a  lump  of  best  loaf-sugar  to  fine  pow- 
der, sift  it  through  a  piece  of  muslin,  and,  with  a 
feather  or  camel-hair  pencil,  put  some  on  the  part, 
the  moisture  of  which  will  be  sufficient  to  dissolve 
it.  When  reduced,  it  should  be  dabbed  with  a 
sponge.  Wounds  should  never  be  wiped,  as  that 
term  is  generally  understood,  but  dried  by  gently 
dabbing  them  with  a  sponge  or  soft  rag,  as  rub- 
bing not  only  gives  much  pain,  but  breaks  the 
delicate  fibre  of  the  newly  forming  tissue. 

Of  ointments  we  may  affirm  that  there  is  nothing 
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in  whicli  young  nurses  make  a  greater  mistake  than 
in  the  use  of  these  unguents,  sometimes  using  a 
whole  boxful  at  a  dressing,  whereas,  if  spread  too 
thickly  on  the  lint,  rag,  or  cloth,  after  it  is  applied 
it  melts  on  the  skin,  causing  the  dressing  to  be 
soaked  in  an  oily  liquid,  which  prevents  its  ad- 
hering, and  makes  it  wrinkle  and  pucker  in  a 
manner  which  renders  the  application  both  use- 
less and  disagreeable.  Ointments  should  be 
scraped  on  the  cloth  only  in  suflBcient  quantity 
to  make  them  adhere,  but  not  enough  to  melt 
and  become  liquid.  When  ointment  is  reapplied, 
the  old  ointment  should  be  washed  off  with  a 
sponge  dipped  in  a  pint  of  warm  rain  water,  in 
which  a  saltspoonful  of  borax  has  been  dissolved, 
and  the  place  dabbed  till  dry  before  applying 
another  dressing.    Soap  should  not  be  used. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


EMERGENCIES. 

Accidents  and  unforeseen  diseases  are  among 
the  vicissitudes  to  whicli  our  frame  is  subject,  and 
as  their  violence,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
immediate  medical  aid,  may  call  for  prompt  and  de- 
cisive measures  from  those  about  the  subjects  of 
them,  it  is  quite  necessary  that  every  Home  Nurse 
should  be  acquainted  with  facts  which,  though 
not  cui'ative,  at  least  put  the  patient  in  a  state 
for  immediate  relief  when  the  medical  man 
arrives. 

Broken  limb. — After  an  accident,  and  there  is 
evidently  a  fracture,  it  is  best  to  let  the  patient 
remain  in  the  position  easiest  to  himself  until  sur- 
gical assistance  can  be  procm'cd,  unless  removal 
is  necessary,  as  in  a  carriage  accident,  when  a 
door,  gate,  or  shutter  should  be  brought,  with  a 
mattress  or  some  straw,  and  a  blanket,  shawl,  or 
rug,  should  be  rolled  up  half  way  and  passed 
under  the  body,  and  the  patient  gently  lifted, 
with  as  little  motion  as  possible  to  the  injured 
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partj  on  to  the  shutter^  and  carried  to  the  nearest 
place  of  shelter  till  the  surgeon's  assistance  can 
be  procured,  using  cloths,  dipped  in  cold  water, 
and  constantly  applied,  to  prevent  inflammation 
and  swelling,  which  will  enable  him  to  set  it  when 
he  arrives. 

In  the  case  of  fracture  of  the  arm  a  common 
handkerchief- sling  must  be  placed  round  the  neck, 
and  the  arm  rested  in  it. 

When  stunned  by  a  blow  on  the  head. — Place  the 
person  in  a  sitting  position,  supported  and  mode- 
rately inclined,  and  endeavour  to  restore  a  reac- 
tion by  every  available  means  at  hand — the  in- 
haling of  pungent  salts,  or  any  strong  scent,  the 
more  nauseating  the  better ;  apply  irritants  to  the 
extremities,  such  as  mustard  to  the  wrists  and 
ankles,  and  hot  lotions ;  or  if  the  accident  has  oc- 
curred in  the  open  country,  make  use  of  nettles  for 
the  purpose,  and  at  the  same  time  apply  cold  water 
to  the  head,  and  strictly  avoid  giving  spirits  of 
any  kind ;  moving,  if  necessary  at  all,  the  patient 
as  gently  as  possible,  till  the  arrival  of  the  medical 
man. 

Sudden  terror. — The  immediate  effect  of  sud- 
den fright  is  instant  depression  of  all  the  nervous 
system,  and  is  shown  by  a  general  coldness  of  the 
whole  physical  organization.    The  body  will  even 
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tremble  violently,  and  tears  or  hysterical  attacks 
will  often  ensue.  To  restore  nature  to  her  normal 
state,  administer  "warm,  stimulating  liquids,  and 
placing  the  patient  between  blankets,  relieve  the 
mind  as  much  as  possible  from  the  depressing 
cause.  The  effects  of  sudden  terror,  from  the 
violence  of  its  action  on  the  system,  should  never 
be  neglected,  as  the  violent  shock  produced,  both 
morally  and  physically,  may  result  eventually, 
though  unconsciously,  in  serious  disease.  These 
precautions  should  be  especially  used  in  regard  to 
children,  and  medical  assistance  obtained,  to 
ascertain  that  no  latent  evil  is  engendered  by  the 
accident,  the  effects  of  neglected  fright  having 
sometimes  issued  in  obstruction  of  the  liver,  in- 
ducing jaundice. 

Bursting  of  a  varicose  vein. — Apply  a  domestic 
tourniquet,  or  a  tight  bandage,  till  the  arrival  of 
the  medical  man. 

Bursting  of  an  internal  blood-vessel. — In  cases 
where  persons  are  suddenly  and  violently  taken 
with  spitting  and  vomiting  of  blood,  or  there  are 
evidences  of  some  internal  rupture  of  a  vessel,  the 
patient  must  be  seated  in  a  reclining  posture,  the 
head  sufficiently  depressed  to  eject  the  blood 
easily,  while  they  should  be  assured  that  the  acci- 
dent, though  weakening,  is  not  dangerous,  or 
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fright  may  lead  to  a  second  attack.  The  feet  and 
hands  should  be  placed  in  hot  water,  the  mouth 
rinsed  constantly  with  cold,  and  occasional 
draughts  of  the  same  swallowed,  till  the  arrival 
of  medical  aid. 

Sivallowing  a  wasp  or  bee. — Until  the  medical 
man's  arrival,  take  a  piece  of  common  stone-blue, 
the  size  of  a  hazel-nut,  mix  it  in  a  small  teacupful 
of  water,  and  instantly  gargle  the  throat  well; 
then  take  a  wineglassful  of  any  kind  of  oil  or 
cream,  and  passing  a  quill  feather  down  the 
throat,  induce  vomiting;  if  a  quill  feather  is  not 
at  hand,  take  two  or  three  from  a  pillow,  and  tie 
them  on  a  piece  of  whalebone  or  pliable  stick, 
and  push  it  down  the  throat,  when  the  effect  will 
be  immediately  produced. 

Choking. — When  any  extraneous  matter  is 
lodged  in  the  throat,  if  space  admits,  pour  mus- 
tard and  water  down  into  the  stomach,  to  act  as 
an  emetic,  or  apply  some  nauseating  scent  to  the 
nostrils,  to  produce  the  same  effect,  A  violent 
blow  between  the  shoulders  will  generally  effect  a 
dislodgment,  or  anything  which  produces  the  ac- 
tion of  retching,  such  as  a  feather  or  the  finger 
tickling  the  throat.  If  any  one  can  be  found  of 
sufficient  coolness  and  resolution  to  do  it,  a  ver- 
tical incision  should  be  made  in  the  windpipe. 
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about  an  inch  long,  and  a  quill  introduced  into 
the  aperture  to  keep  it  open,  which  would  provide 
the  lungs  with  air  sufficient  to  supply  their  action 
amply  till  medical  aid  arrives.  The  windpipe  is 
the  gristly  tube  in  front  of  the  throat,,  often  a 
large  protuberance  in  men. 

Insensibility  from  heat.  —  This  insensibility, 
which  is  produced  from  too  great  an  accumula- 
tion of  blood  in  the  head,  is  a  kind  of  incipient 
apoplexy,  and  should  be  treated  as  such ;  but  as 
in  the  harvest-field,  or  joui-neying  on  the  road, 
mustard  plasters  or  hot  water  are  not  obtainable, 
nettles  should  be  immediately  applied  to  the  ex- 
tremities and  under  the  shoulders,  to  induce  a 
rush  of  blood  from  the  head  to  those  parts.  This 
insensibility  differs  from  common  fainting,  in  the 
extremely  flushed  appearance  of  the  face.  All 
ligatures,  particularly  about  the  throat  and  legs, 
should  be  immediately  loosened. 

Suffocation. — Produce  artificial  respiration  by 
the  following  means.  Plug  the  nostrils  so  as  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  air,  or  let  some  person  hold 
them  firmly  pinched  ;  then  breathe  into  the  mouth, 
so  as  to  inflate  the  lungs ;  then  press  the  sides 
parallel  with  the  chest,  repeating  till  the  lungs 
return  to  their  normal  action;  and  let  strong 
friction  of  the  limbs  accompany  these  means,  so 
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as  to  aid  the  lungs  by  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.  The  causes  of  suffocation  are  strangula- 
tion, the  now  acquired  habit  of  garrotting  as  it  is 
calledj  and  anything  which  by  violent  pressure  on 
the  windpipe  stops  the  action  of  the  lungs.  The 
inhaling  of  poisonous  gases  is  another  cause. 
When  noxious  vapours  are  suspected,  a  lighted 
candle  should  be  let  down  into  the  well  or  shaft, 
and  if  the  light  becomes  dim,  then  danger  to 
human  life  may  be  apprehended  ;  and  in  order  to 
dissipate  and  dispel  the  bad  air,  the  best  way  is  to 
put  it  in  motion  by  the  reverberation  of  sound,  by 
simply  firing  into  it  a  pistol  several  times ;  or  by 
lowering  a  bucket,  as  if  for  water,  and  emptying 
it  each  time  it  is  brought  up,  the  foul  air  is  easily 
disengaged,  a  gun  or  pistol  not  always  being 
within  reach. 

Apoplexy. — This  attack  is  sometimes  preceded 
by  an  unsual  inclination  to  sleep,  a  flushed  coun- 
tenance, and  a  general  dulness  of  manner,  but  at 
other  times  it  comes  like  a  lightning  stroke, 
felling  its  victim  at  one  blow ;  and  the  appearance 
of  the  eye  at  once  indicates  its  nature,  the 
pupil  being  distended  and  motionless,  symptoms 
evidencing  a  cessation  of  the  circulation  in  the 
vessels  of  the  head,  from  congestion,  which,  if  not 
instantly  relieved,  will  most  probably  terminate 
in  death.    Immediately  on  the  appearance  of  the 
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attack  seud  for  medical  assistance  without  delay, 
and  until  it  arrives  tlie  following  measures  must 
be  taken.  Let  the  clothes  of  the  patient  be  en- 
tirely loosened,  and  place  him  in  an  easy  chair, 
no  attempt  being  made  until  the  doctor's  arrival 
to  place  him  in  bed,  as  motion  is  exercise,  which 
may  induce  more  blood  to  the  parts  where  there 
is  already  too  much.  Put  the  feet  immediately 
into  a  pan  of  hot  water  and  mustard,  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  to  each  gallon  of  water ;  apply  hot  towels 
of  the  same  to  the  hands,  wrapping  them  well 
over  the  wrists  ;  apply  a  plaster  of  entire  mustard 
between  the  shoulders,  and  pour  a  glass  of  salad 
or  any  kind  of  oil  down  the  throat,  and,  continu- 
ing the  hot  fomentations,  await  further  instruc- 
tions from  the  medical  man. 

In  cases  like  this  it  is  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence to  get  water  heated  quickly,  and  therefore, 
as  a  fish-kettle  is  of  thinner  metal  and  more 
shallow  than  a  tea-kettle,  it  will  heat  in  that,  in 
half  the  time ;  but  we  must  observe,  that  well- 
regulated  kitchens  have  always  a  supply  in  case  of 
emergency. 

Paralysis. — The  sudden  loss  of  the  use  of  a 
limb,  or  even  of  a  whole  side,  is  the  result  of  this 
attack  in  most  instances.  Apply  immediately 
strong  mustard  lotions  to  the  parts  affected,  as  in 
the  former  case.    This  is  sometimes  an  accom- 
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paniment  of  apoplexy ;  but  when  there  is  no 
symptom  of  this  latter,  warm  stimulating  liquids 
should  be  administered,  and  friction  used  in 
general  to  promote  circulation,  and  keep  up  the 
energy  of  the  patient  until  medical  help  is  pro- 
cured. 

Poisons. — In  all  cases  of  poison  let  it  be  got  rid 
of  as  quickly  as  possible  by  means  of  an  emetic. 
First  let  the  patient  drink  half  a  pint  of  warm 
water,  and  then  tickle  the  throat  Avith  a  feather. 
If  it  be  a  mineral  poison,  such  as  mercury,  arsenic, 
vitriol,  verdigris,  copperas,  strychnine,  or  any- 
thing of  a  burning  kind,  as  soon  as  the  stomach 
has  discharged  its  contents,  give  the  patient  a 
good  wineglassful  of  salad  oil  or  cream,  or  two 
ounces  of  butter. 

Poisons  causing  somnambulency,  such  as  lauda- 
num, Godfrey's  cordial,  hemlock,  &c.,  require 
after  the  discharge  from  the  stomach  the  stimulant 
of  a  cup  of  strong  coflTee,  and  that  the  patient 
should  be  kept  constantly  moving,  and  a  glass  of 
water  occasionally  thrown  suddenly  in  the  face  to 
create  a  shock.  No  spirits  must  be  given,  but 
ginger  tea  is  good  in  such  cases;  but  do  not  delay 
to  seek  medical  assistance. 

Convulsions. — In  infancy,  more  than  during  any 
other  period  of  life,  these  attacks  are  most  fre- 
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quent,  arising  mostly  from  the  weak  muscles  of 
the  yet  unconsolidated  stomach  being  unequal  to 
the  full  process  of  digestion,  and  unable  to  get  rid 
of  the  superabundant  food,  which  causes  pressure 
on  the  brain.  Place  the  little  patient  in  a  bath  up 
to  the  armpits,  at  a  temperature  of  ninety-five 
degrees,  common  thermometer,  until  the  doctor's 
visit. 

Croup. — This  disease,  from  the  possibility  of  its 
sudden  and  fatal  termination,  may  be  classed 
under  the  head  of  emergencies,  and  is  generally 
recognised  by  the  peculiar  ringing  sound  of  the 
cough,  and  the  hoarseness  which  accompanies  it, 
generally  coming  on  at  night.  If  a  child  has  a 
tendency  to  this  complaint,  the  throat  should  be 
examined  immediately  on  the  appearance  of  these 
symptoms,  which  is  done  by  placing  him  in  a 
I'eclining  position;  tell  him  to  open  his  mouth 
wide,  and  pressing  your  finger  or  a  spoon  in  the 
centre  of  the  tongue,  desire  him  to  pronounce  the 
syllable,  "Ah  !  ah  V  while  drawing  in  his  breath; 
and  if  white  spots  (in  the  centre  of  which  are  con- 
cretions of  a  chalky  appearance  or  of  a  grayish 
dirty  hue)  are  perceptible,  the  disorder  has  clearly 
pronounced  itself,  and,  until  the  doctor  can  be 
brought,  put  the  little  patient  into  a  warm  bath  for 
ten  minutes,  hot  enough  to  bear  the  back  of  the  hand 
in  it ;  and  a  gentle  vomiting  should  be  kept  up  by 
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administering  ipecacuanha  in  small  doses  (ten 
drops)  every  ten  minutes,  the  object  being  to 
prevent  the  rapid  thickening  of  the  membrane, 
which  causes  death.  In  our  own  experience  (but 
the  remedy  is  too  simple  not  to  be  scouted  by 
those  who  think  that  only  drugs  can  cure),  we 
have  many  times  cured  croup  with  bandages  of 
rather  more  than  a  yard  long  and  a  quarter  of  a 
yard  wide,  doubled  in  the  middle,  and  one  third 
wetted  and  well  wrung  out  of  cold  water,  and 
wrapped  round  the  throat,  the  dry  part  going 
twice  over  the  wet ;  for  the  greater  convenience  of 
arrangement,  the  dry  part  should  be  rolled  up  be- 
fore putting  on.  Change  this  every  ten  minutes 
or  quarter  of  an  hour,  sponging  the  throat  all 
round  three  times  (with  a  sponge  wrung  out  of 
cold  water),  and  down  the  spine,  and  let  the  child 
drink  freely  of  cold  water;  indeed,  he  must  be 
compelled  to  do  so.  This  is  simple,  and  leaves  no 
prostration,  as  in  the  case  of  emetics. 

Children  subject  to  croup  should  avoid  damp 
or  night  air  and  easterly  winds.  In  those  of  full 
habit  it  is  often  brought  on  by  indigestion,  with- 
out any  premonitory  cold  or  sore  throat.  In 
examining  a  child^s  throat  with  a  lamp  or  candle 
(which  must  necessarily  be  brought  near  the 
mouth),  if  not  guarded,  the  investigator's  eye  will 
be  dazzled  and  the  pupil  contracted,  so  as  to 
almost   prevent  the  necessary  inspection.  To 
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obviate  this,  fasten  the  candle  to  a  spoon,  the 
light  being  in  the  bowl,  which  will  protect  the 
sight  and  act  as  a  reflector. 

Swallowing  a  needle  or  pin. — Eat  a  quantity  of 
crum  of  bread  or  of  boiled  potatoes,  after  which 
take  a  home  emetic  or  swallow  the  white  of  an 
egg- 

A  needle  in  the  flesh. — If  it  cannot  be  extracted 
with  a  pair  of  scissors,  let  a  hot  poultice  be  applied 
and  surgical  assistance  immediately  sought,  as,  if 
it  is  allowed  to  remain,  it  may  enter  so  far  as  to 
render  extraction  impossible,  and  may  thus  be  a 
means  of  extreme  suffering  to  the  patient  for 
years. 

Drowning. — As  soon  as  the  person  is  brought 
to  the  shore  he  must  be  instantly  undressed,  well 
wiped,  and  wrapped  in  blankets.  This  is  no  mo- 
ment for  economy,  so  cut  the  clothes  off  alto- 
;  gether  by  slitting  them  up,  the  great  object  being 
to  restore  warmth  as  soon  as  possible.  Then 
place  the  patient  on  a  table  or  mattress,  on  the 
right  side,  the  head  a  little  depressed,  so  as 
the  more  readily  to  discharge  the  water.  The 
mouth  and  nostrils  must  be  cleansed  from  the 
froth  which  fills  them ;  and  if  the  teeth  are 
1  clenched  the  handle  of  a  spoon  must  be  introduced 
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to  separate  them,  and  a  strong  cork  placed  to  keep 
tliem  so.  Recourse  must  be  had  to  every  pos- 
sible means  for  the  restoration  of  warmth  and 
circulation — hot  flannels,  hot  bottles,  strong  fric- 
tion with  any  kind  of  brush  (clothes-brush  or 
scrubbing-brush,  covered  with  a  towel  or  flannel), 
rubbing  with  hot  towels  or  the  hand  itself — any- 
thing to  promote  the  desired  end ;  while  another 
person  is  employed  in  breathing  into  the  mouth — 
mouth  to  mouth — and  compressing  the  sides,  to 
produce  artificial  respiration ;  the  nose  should  also 
be  tickled  at  the  corners  to  excite  sneezing,  for 
if  this  can  be  efi'ected  he  may  be  saved. 

The  new  treatment  for  resuscitating  drowned 
persons,  due  to  the  late  Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  is  now 
generidly  adopted,  and  with  unexampled  success, 
by  persons  employed  on  the  coast-guard.  It  is 
now  found  that  applying  heat  until  signs  of  reani- 
mation  begin  is  decidedly  hurtful.  The  first  thing 
to  be  established  being  artificial  respiration,  this 
is  efi'ected  by  rolling  or  rocking  the  body,  from 
lying  on  the  back  as  far  round  as  the  shoulder,  at 
the  rate  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  rotations  a 
minute,  that  being  the  average  of  our  own  breath- 
ing, the  mouth  having  been  first  well  cleansed. 

Bite  of  any  animal. — If  the  skin  has  not  been 
broken,  so  as  to  draw  blood,  no  apprehension  need 
be  entertained  as  to  the  result,  and  mad  dogs  are 
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SO  rave  that  we  seldom  hear  of  any  fatal  conse- 
quences, even  should  this  be  the  case ;  but  as  many 
])eople  are  greatly  alarmed  by  this  accident,  when 
the  blood  has  made  its  appearance  let  it  continue 
flowing,  and  if  no  other  means  exist,  give  a  good 
blow  just  above  the  part — it  will  attract  the  blood 
to  the  spot  and  aid  the  flowing  ofl"  of  the  virus, 
if  there  should  be  any. 

Lime  in  the  eye. — This  dreadful  accident  must 
be  at  once  met  by  dropping  vinegar  into  the  eye, 
in  order  to  destroy  its  burning  property,  but  imme- 
diate medical  aid  must  be  sought.  Vinegar  is 
also  good  for  any  kind  of  cutaneous  inflammation. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


HOME  AILMENTS. 

Numerous  ailments  affect  the  human  frame, 
which  neither  having  serious  results  nor  coming 
under  the  head  of  positive  disease,  are  seldom 
brought  under  the  cognisance  of  the  medical  man; 
the  relief  of  these,  therefore,  devolves  almost 
solely  on  the  Home  Nurse,  whose  practical  and 
simple  remedies  will  certainly  be  found  neither 
in  the  London  nor  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeias, 
and  may  even  excite  a  smile  on  the  lip  of  the 
learned. 

Bleeding  of  the  nose. — This  is  often  an  effort  of 
nature  made  for  her  relief,  particularly  in  children, 
and  if  left,  will  cease  of  itself;  but  if  symptoms 
of  faintness  ensue,  dip  a  cloth  in  cold  water,  and 
bandage  the  forehead,  holding  both  arms  raised 
over  the  head,  or  let  them  be  crossed  firmly  be- 
hind the  back.  This  action  has  the  effect  of  con- 
tracting the  muscles  of  the  neck,  and  diminishing 
the  rush  of  blood  to  the  head.  Another  method 
in  violent  cases  is  to  inhale  several  good  large 
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pinches  of  very  finely  powdered  alum^  or  draw  up 
alum  water  into  the  nose. 

Warts. — The  surest  method  is  to  bandage  them 
up  with  a  rag  saturated  with  vinegar,  and  when 
dry  renew  it,  the  object  being  to  soften  the  warts, 
and  then  gently  cut  off  with  a  penknife,  and  bind 
powdered  alum  on  the  part.  If  their  immediate 
eradication  is  desired,  cover  with  a  piece  of  dia- 
chylon plaster,  with  holes  perforated  for  the  warts 
to  pass  through,  and  with  a  camel-hair  brush 
touch  with  muriatic  or  sulphuric  acid.  The  milk 
of  the  fig-leaf  is  also  a  remedy,  or  the  juice  of 
the  heliotrope  rubbed  on. 

Chilblains. — This  winter  annoyance,  so  painful 
and  irritating,  particularly  to  children,  should  be 
guarded  against  by  every  possible  care  of  the 
Home  Nurse.  The  chilblain  arises  from  the 
difficulty  of  the  blood,  thickened  by  cold,  passing 
through  the  vessels;  therefore,  in  autumn  and 
winter  persons  subject  to  them  should  wear  warm 
shoes  and  mittens,  and  take  such  exercise  as  will 
promote  healthful  circulation.  Damp  is  one  of 
the  great  causes  of  chilblains ;  damp  shoes,  and 
not  perfectly  drying  the  hands  after  washing  them, 
are  almost  sure  to  produce  them,  especially  in 
those  of  a  lymphatic  or  fat  habit ;  and  attention 
should  be  paid  to  them  directly  they  appear. 
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They  may  be  in  a  great  measure  prevented  by 
putting  the  feet  into  cold  sea  water  for  a  few 
minutes,  or,  in  default  of  this,  put  a  handful  of 
coarse  bay  salt  in  the  foot-bath,  rubbing  them  well 
while  in  the  water ;  and  we  may  add  that  this  is 
almost  a  specific  for  cold  feet,  though  for  the 
moment  it  may  rather  be  a  painful  one.  When  the 
chilblain  appears,  rub  the  part  with  an  onion  cut 
in  two  and  dipped  in  salt,  or  rub  thoroughly  with 
camphorated  spirits  of  wine,  or  camphor  and  salad 
oil,  or  bathe  the  feet  in  warm  water  with  a  hand- 
ful of  salt  and  a  table-spoonful  of  mustard ;  wrap 
them  warmly  up,  with  a  hot  sand  -bag  under  them, 
to  keep  them  warm  while  in  bed.  An  onion 
poultice  may  also  be  applied.  When  they  become 
broken,  use  zinc  ointment,  which  may  be  procured 
for  a  penny  at  the  chemist^s ;  but  in  some  children 
the  evil  is  unconquerable,  and  in  this  case  it  is  an  in- 
cl  ication  of  general  weakness  of  constitution  or  some 
inherent  impurity  of  blood,  in  which  case  nothing 
but  restoring  the  patient's  health  can  avail,  and 
this  comes  under  the  head  of  medical  treatment. 

Pinched  finger-nail. — This  common  but  painful 
accident  should  be  instantly  attended  to,  or,  ac- 
cording to  its  severity,  the  loss  of  the  nail  may 
result,  and  disfigure  the  finger,  for  the  lesion  and 
growth  will  never  be  as  perfect  as  at  first.  The 
acuteness  of  the  pain  at  the  moment  is  caused  by 
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the  sudden  and  violent  rushing  of  the  blood  to  the 
injured  partj  its  circulation  being  impeded  by  its 
own  agglomeration ;  and  if  some  of  the  smaller 
blood-vessels  have  been  broken  by  the  accident, 
their  extravasation  and  incapability  of  discharging 
themselves  add  to  the  accumulation  in  the  in- 
jured part.  The  best  thing  to  be  done,  therefore, 
is  to  make  a  slight  scratch  with  a  needle  on  each 
side  of  the  finger  near  the  base  of  the  nail,  to 
aflFord  a  vent  for  the  superfluous  blood,  and  prevent 
its  thickening  and  coagulating  at  the  base.  When 
the  pain  has  ceased,  the  rush  of  blood  to  the  spot 
may  be  considered  over,  when  all  that  is  further 
necessary  is  to  tie  it  up  with  a  piece  of  rag  till  it 
entirely  ceases  bleeding. 

Chapped  hands. — This  inconvenience  invariably 
proceeds  from  either  cold,  damp,  or  drying  east 
winds.  In  the  former  case,  when  persons  are  sub- 
ject to  chapping  of  the  hands,  they  should,  after 
wiping  them,  dust  them  with  violet  or  common 
starch  powder,  to  absorb  the  remaining  moisture. 

This  is  often  a  great  inconvenience  to  the  cook 
of  the  family,  whose  hands,  being  constantly  in 
"water,  are  frequently  but  hastily  dried,  and  soon 
become  so  severely  cracked  as  to  render  her  services 
painful  to  herself  and  disagreeable  to  others.  In 
winter,  therefore,  there  should  always  be  placed  a 
little  box  of  bran  or  pollard  near  the  kitchen  sink, 
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into  which  she  can  plunge  her  hands  for  thoroughly- 
drying  them.  A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  honey 
and  sweet  oil,  well  rubbed  in,  is  one  of  the  best  and 
most  softening  remedies  when  the  skin  begins  to 
crack,  or  is  even  broken ;  or  a  mixture  of  sper- 
maceti, almond  oil,  and  powdered  camphor,  dis- 
solved together,  and  rubbed  well  in  before  the  fire 
at  bedtime,  is  also  efficacious. 

Corns  and  bunions. — These  tormenting,  though 
small  ailments,  have  found  empirics  without  num- 
ber, who  pretend  to  cure  them;  but  the  only  real 
and  safe  remedy  is  to  employ  some  skilful  and 
properly  authorised  chiropodist  to  eradicate  them. 
The  old  adage  of  "Prevention  is  better  than 
cure  "  is  equally  applicable  to  this  humble  annoy- 
ance as  it  is  to  the  more  important  cases  of  serious 
disease.  Corns  are  occasioned  by  the  use  of  shoes 
which  are  too  narrow  or  too  short,  though  it  may 
sometimes  be  that  it  is  not  the  size  of  the  shoe, 
but  the  hardness  of  the  leather,  which  produces 
them,  especially  on  the  joints  of  the  toes.  Large 
shoes  are  equally  inconvenient  in  this  respect,  as 
from  constant  movement  or  friction  they  will  be 
formed ;  but  the  thickness  and  quality  of  the  cuta- 
neous membrane  has  a  great  effect  on  their  for- 
mation. Shoes  and  stockings  are,  however,  the 
parents  of  corns  and  bunions,  as  is  seen  in  the  en- 
tire exemption  from  the  evil  of  those  who  never 
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wear  them ;  tliose,  therefore,  Avho  are  incom- 
moded by  this  minor  misery  should  first  remove 
the  provoking  cause;  but  if  already  formed, 
and  exercising  their  tormenting  power,  let 
our  first  advice  be  followed,  after  which  due 
care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  their  reappear- 
ance. If  the  corn  is  attended  to  in  its  early 
stage,  before  the  root  has  attached  itself,  it  is 
easily  eradicated.  Soften  the  little  bit  of  dry 
skin  by  the  application  of  a  piece  of  common 
soap-plaster,  or  soak  the  foot  in  warm  water,  and 
remove  the  corn  with  the  nail.  Corns  have  some- 
times been  eff"ectually  destroyed  by  placing  two 
or  three  bits  of  diachylon  plaster  one  over  the 
other,  with  a  hole  cut  in  the  centre  for  the  corn 
to  pass  through,  and  put  on  the  top  another  piece 
to  cover  the  whole,  which  will  both  take  off  the 
pressure  and  aid  in  softening  the  head,  which,  at 
each  change  of  the  remedy,  can  be  rubbed  ofl^. 
Pounded  garlic  is  also  a  strong  dissolvent,  but 
it  does  not  agree  with  every  cuticle. 

No  persons  unacquainted  M'ith  the  nature  of 
mineral  caustics  shoixld  attempt  their  use.  Corns 
should  not  be  cut,  as  it  strengthens  the  growth  of 
the  root,  and  dangerous  accidents,  and  even  lock- 
jaw, may  result.  To  eradicate  them  they  should 
first  be  well  softened,  either  by  poultices,  soften- 
ing plaster,  soaking,  or  the  application  of  a  bit  of 
oiled  lint  for  a  few  days,  when  they  should  be 
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picked  out  with  the  rounded  end  of  a  pair  of  scis- 
sors, a  very  blunt  penknife,  or  some  small,  blunt 
instrument.  There  are  some  such  made  by  the 
surgical  instrument  makers,  the  cost  of  which  is 
very  trifling,  but  for  corns  of  long  standing  there 
is  no  remedy  but  scientific  excision. 

Hiccough. — This  disagreeable  spasmodic  aflfec- 
tion,  the  various  causes  of  which  we  are  ignorant 
of,  though  it  is  often  attributed  to  indigestion,  is 
liable  to  come  on  at  all  times,  even  in  the  midst 
of  a  conversation  in  which  we  are  endeavouring 
to  be  most  brilliant,  shackling  and  destroying  the 
orator's  finest  periods.  Its  seat  is  indubitably  in 
the  vocal  tubes,  though  it  often  arises  from  walk- 
ing fast  immediately  after  eating,  from  a  sudden 
shock,  or,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  from  indi- 
gestion. The  most  simple  and  efficacious  remedy 
is  the  following.  Swallow  the  saliva,  we  would 
say  to  a  young  child,  nine  times — but  to  children 
of  a  larger  growth,  till  the  mouth  has  become  so 
perfectly  dry  that  nothing  more  can  be  sucked 
down  the  throat.  This  causes  a  contraction  of 
the  nerves  of  the  windpipe,  which  we  have  never 
known  fail  to  give  relief.  Another  remedy  is  to 
drink  a  tumbler  of  cold  water  in  large  draughts, 
or  startle  the  person  inconvenienced,  or  dip  a 
lump  of  sugar  in  some  vinegar,  and  let  it  melt  in 
the  mouth.    In  sickness  it  sometimes  assumes  a 
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power  which  none  of  these  methods  will  subdue, 
ill  which  case  a  small,  hard  pad  must  be  firmly 
bound  on  the  pit  of  the  chest  where  the  spasm  is 
:felt. 

Sunburn. — Anoint  with  oil  of  sweet  almonds, 
butter  without  saltj  or  cream. 

Sting  of  a  wasp  or  bee. — Apply  immediately  the 
laundresses  blue-bag,  which  counteracts  the  effect 
of  the  sting  and  at  once  allays  the  inflammation, 
or  rub  with  essence  of  turpentine,  or  any  aromatic 
herb  at  hand,  such  as  thyme,  mint,  marjoram,  or 
rosemary,  or  the  juice  of  any  part  of  the  poppy  ; 
sal  volatile  or  ammonia  and  water  are  also 
specifics. 

Common  cold. — A  cold,  however  slight,  should 
never  be  neglected,  more  particularly  in  children, 
whose  tissues  are  still  unconsolidated,  and  therefore 
delicate.  Take  anything  at  bedtime  which  will 
promote  perspiration,  such  as  hot  whey  or  lemon- 
ade, but  carefully  avoid  any  kind  of  spirit.  Let 
the  patient  put  the  feet  in  hot  water,  not  above 
the  ankle,  with  a  small  handful  of  common  salt  in 
it,  and  let  the  bed  be  warmed,  otherwise  the 
sudden  chill  may  destroy  the  eflfect  of  the  reme- 
dies. Should  the  cold  continue  more  than  three 
days,  a  dose  of  simple  aperient  medicine  should 
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be  taken,  and  animal  food  and  spirituous  drinks 
entirely  refrained  from  during  the  time  the  patient 
is  under  the  influence  of  the  medicine. 

The  general  useful  aperient  medicines  sold  by  re- 
spectable druggists^  when  not  patented,  are  gene- 
rally of  a  simple  character,  and  their  composition 
so  well  known,  that  no  risk  is  incurred  by  persons 
old  enough  to  have  acquired  a  knowledge  of  their 
own  constitutions. 

Cold  in  the  head. — When  circumstances  do  not 
permit  of  perspiratory  remedies  being  used,  take  a 
quarter  of  a  glass  of  water,  put  into  it  a  pinch  of 
common  kitchen  salt  and  four  or  five  drops  of 
liquid  ammonia.  Place  the  side  of  the  glass  on 
the  top  of  the  upper  lip,  lean  the  head  sufficiently 
forward  to  bathe  the  opening  of  the  nostrils,  sniff 
it  well  up,  blow  the  nose,  and  recommence.  Do 
this  two  or  three  times  a  day,  having  rather  a 
stronger  preparation  of  the  above  in  tepid  water 
with  which  to  wash  the  upper  part  of  the  nose 
and  the  lower  part  of  the  forehead. 

Common  sore  throat. — A  sore  throat,  the  effect 
of  inflammatory  cold,  can  be  subdued  by  taking 
a  light  aperient  medicine  and  promoting  perspira- 
tion, for  which  purpose  the  person  must  remain 
in  bed,  gargling  with  port  wine,  sage,  and  honey. 
A  piece  of  saltpetre,  the  size  of  a  pea,  slowly  dis- 
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solved  in  the  mouth,  gives  relief.  And  if  the 
patient  cannot  remain  in  bed,  a  simple  remedy 
wall  be  found  in  a  narrow  bandag^e  of  diaper,  a 
yard  and  a  quarter  long,  one  third  of  which  is 
wetted  and  wrung  out  dry  and  passed  round  the 
throat,  the  dry  part  going  twice  round  over  it ; 
when  removed,  sponge  the  throat,  and  this  should 
be  done  about  four  times  a  day.  If  the  dry  part 
is  rolled  up,  the  bandaging  the  throat  is  done  more 
easily  and  quickly. 

Burn  or  scald. — As  medical  men  differ  greatly 
in  their  modes  of  treatment,  we  will  offer  a  remedy 
which  long  experience  among  the  poor  has  proved 
to  be  efficacious.  If  at  hand,  cover  well  with  cas- 
tor oil ;  and  if  not,  with  lint  or  cotton  till  it  can 
be  obtained.  If  slight,  a  constantly  wetted  piece 
of  linen  or  rag,  kept  on  till  the  pain  ceases,  draws 
out  the  heat,  when  apply  a  piece  of  wet  linen  with 
double  dry  over,  renewing  about  four  times  a  day. 
A  thick  coating  of  wet  household  whiting  applied 
to  the  part  absorbs  the  heat  immediately. 

Sore  leg. — A  sore  leg  proceeds  from  various 
causes;  it  may  originate  in  constitutional  viscid 
blood,  or  be  the  result  of  an  accident,  or  of  neg- 
lect on  the  first  appearance  of  the  wound.  The 
smallest  sore  on  the  leg  of  persons  advanced  in 
life  ought  to  be  immediately  and  properly  attended 
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to ;  but  never  attempt  the  use  of  quack  -medicines, 
whose  inventors  can  in  no  way  be  acquainted  with 
your  general  habits  or  the  nature  of  your  consti- 
tution ;  and  though  it  may  so  happen  that  some 
one  of  your  friends  has  been  relieved  by  this 
remedy,  and  boasts  of  the  cure,  be  it  borne  in 
mind  that  of  the  many  who  idly  throw  away 
their  money  for  a  relief  which  fails,  few  have  the 
courage  to  speak  of  it.  The  cause,  therefore, 
must  be  first  ascertained,  before  a  remedy  can  be 
applied ;  and  from  the  exercise  to  which  the  leg 
is  particularly  subject,  all  disorders  there  acquire 
extreme  acuteness;  and  from  the  blood  in  that 
part  not  circulating  in  declining  life  with  the  same 
activity  that  it  does  through  the  general  system, 
humours  are  apt  to  gather  and  stagnate  there, 
which  often  result  in  abscesses  and  virulent 
wounds. 

Bandages  on  sore  legs  ought  to  be  elastic,  and 
not  be  bound  so  tightly  as  to  impede  the  free  cir- 
culation of  the  blood.  A  bandage  knitted  like  a 
garter,  but  six  yards  long  by  four  inches  wide,  is 
the  best  for  the  purpose. 

Insect  or  extraneous  substance  in  the  ear. — It  is 
not  an  uncommon  accident  for  children  to  get  beads, 
cherry-stones,  peas,  &c.,  in  the  ear.  If  it  is  of  a 
size  to  fill  up  the  whole  orifice,  medical  aid  should 
immediately  be  sought  to  extract  it,  as  an  incom- 
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petent  person  might  only  force  it  further  in,  and 
serious  injury  and  inflammation  be  produced ;  but 
if  it  be  but  something  small,  first  drop  a  few  drops 
of  sweet  oil  into  the  ear,  and  syringe  it  well  with 
soap  and  water. 

Extraneous  substance  in  the  nose. — Close  the  un- 
injured nostril,  and  make  the  little  patient  blow 
his  nose  strongly. 

Extraneous  substance  in  the  eye. — The  eye,  des- 
pite its  numerous  natural  defences,  is  subject  to 
small  particles  lodging  in  it ;  in  which  case  keep 
the  lid  open  at  the  outer  corner  with  the  first 
and  second  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  and  sweep 
the  eye  gently  with  a  soft  feather,  or,  if  the  par- 
ticle is  visible,  with  the  point  of  a  finely  rolled- up 
piece  of  paper.  Should  quick  lime  have  got  into 
the  eye,  drop  in  strong  vinegar  and  water. 

Common  inflammation  or  redness  of  the  eye. — 
Apply  a  common  poultice  on  going  to  bed,  and 
should  the  inflammation  continue,  wash  with 
green  tea  or  eye-water.  Eye-shades  should  not 
be  made  of  covered  cardboard,  as  their  weight 
and  thickness  produce  heat,  which  is  bad  in  in- 
flammatory cases.  The  best  kind  of  shade  is 
made  of  double  Persian,  drawn  over  the  smallest 
•wire,  like  the  drawn  bonnet^  and  should  be  made 
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to  adjust  itself  so  as  to  admit  of  free  circulation" 
of  air.  When  shades  are  required  for  warmth  to 
the  eye,  the  same  material  should  be  used,  wadded 
and  quilted,  and  bound  round  with  a  very  light 
wire  (one  drawn  from  what  is  called  -wire  ribbon 
is  quite  strong  enough),  and  this  will  admit  of  the 
shade  being  pressed  and  remaining  close  to  the 
eye.    Blue  is  the  best  colour  for  these  shades. 

Bruise. — Bind  a  thin  piece  of  raw  meat  on  the 
part ;  this  will  remove  the  discoloration  sooner 
than  anything  else;  but  if  instantly  a  small 
scratch  with  a  needle  be  made,  it  will  give  vent  to 
the  blood,  and  prevent  the  accident. 

Nausea  from  bad  smells. — As  this  indicates  that 
foul  air  has  entered  the  stomach,  of  sufficient 
power  to  inflame  its  muscular  and  nervous  sys- 
tem, some  stimulant  ought  to  be  immediately 
taken,  to  counteract  or  destroy  the  effect  of  foul 
gases  there  accumulated.  Take  brandy  on  a  lump 
of  sugar,  or  a  teaspoonful  of  sal  volatile  in  water. 

Stye  on  the  eyelid. — Apply  a  small,  hot  poul- 
tice between  a  fold  of  muslin ;  repeat  this  till  it 
bursts,  then  wash  with  tepid  water,  and  avoid 
cold  air. 

Gum-boil. — This  is  generally  occasioned  by  a 
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bad  tootli,  a  scorbutic  gum,  or  internal  inflamma- 
tion. When  once  the  little  tumour  has  formed, 
cooling  medicine  should  be  taken,  and  a  poultice 
applied,  to  di'aw  it  and  make  it  discharge.  The 
best  thing  for  this  purpose  is  a  dry  Smyrna  fig, 
cut  open,  the  seeds  taken  out,  and  toasted  till 
quite  hot,  then  the  inside  part  applied  to  the 
gum ;  repeat  this  till  the  boil  breaks,  when  rinse 
the  mouth  -well  with  tepid  milk  and  water. 

Earache. — Roast  an  onion,  and,  taking  out  the 
core,  put  it,  as  hot  as  possible,  in  the  ear,  or  ap- 
ply an  onion-poultice  to  the  outside.  These 
remedies  are  used  when  the  earache  proceeds  from 
cold.  In  common  cases,  a  few  drops  of  laudanum, 
warmed  ii;i  a  spoon,  and  dropped  into  the  ear, 
with  a  piece  of  cotton  placed  over,  and  the  back 
of  the  ear  well  rubbed  with  the  same,  will  produce 
immediate  relief. 

Wounds  from  cutting  instruments,  glass,  &^c. — 
Wounds  produced  by  cutting  instruments,  which 
)^nay  not  be  free  from  extraneous  particles — by 
1  rusty  nails,  broken  glass,  or  by  falls  on  gravel — 
•should  be  encouraged,  by  hot-water  applications, 
■.to  bleed  freely,  and  thus  discharge  any  foreign 
matter  which  may  have  lodged  at  the  time  of  the 
accident,  and,  if  not  removed,  might  prevent  their 
j  healing,  and  even  cause  ulcers.    To  dress  such 
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simple  wounds,  all  that  is  needful  is  to  place  six 
or  eight  little  strips  of  diachylon  plaster,  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  wide,  and  long  according  to 
the  size  of  the  wound,  lapping  a  little  over  each 
other,  and  the  same  number  crossing  over  these. 
When  plaster  cannot  be  procured,  the  edges  of 
the  wound  being  held  together,  a  very  fair  adhe- 
sive plaster  may  be  made  of  the  skin  inside  the 
shell  of  an  egg,  the  sole  object  being  to  keep  the 
parts  firmly  together,  so  that  if  the  blood  can  be 
stanched  and  the  wound  brought  together  with  a 
bit  of  linen  rag,  it  will  quite  answer  the  purpose. 

To  relieve  drunkenness. — When  a  man  is  in  a 
state  of  insensibility  from  drinking,  and  can  take 
nothing,  tickle  his  throat  with  a  feather,  to  make 
him  vomit,  and  when  this  is  effected  give  him  a 
cup  of  milk  and  put  him  to  bed. 

Night-cramp. — Many  persons  are  subject  to 
this  painful  muscular  action,  for  which  numerous 
remedies  are  recommended,  the  efficacy  of  which 
must  greatly  depend  on  temperament.  The 
means  generally  adopted  are,  either  to  get  out  of 
bed,  and  stretching  out  the  heel,  place  it  on  some- 
thing cold,  as  the  hearthstone,  or  to  tie  a  piece  of 
oakum  loosely  round  the  ankle ;  or,  as  a  preven- 
tive, to  put  a  small  piece  of  bar-iron  at  the  foot 
of  the  bed,  where  it  cannot  injure  the  person 
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sleeping  there.  This  is  believed  to  exercise  a 
kind  of  galvanic  influence. 

Hysteric  fits. — These  domestic  attacks  are  often 
of  a  most  inconvenient  and  morally  painful  charac- 
ter^ and  if  treated  with  mere  palliatives,  are  apt 
to  increase;  therefore,  as  soon  as  a  paroxysm 
threatens,  let  each  article  of  dress  be  loosened, 
and  the  sufferer  placed  on  the  floor,  without  a 
carpet,  while  three  buckets  of  water  are  dashed 
strongly  into  the  face.  The  mere  sprinkling  of 
water,  by  its  irritant  eflFects,  increases  the  dis- 
order, instead  of  allaying  it.  The  patient  should 
then  be  well  dried  and  put  to  bed,  warm  drinks 
being  given,  to  induce  sleep  and  perspiration. 

Strain. — This  is  generally  an  accident  to  the 
ankle,  wrist,  or  finger-joint;  the  part  aff'ected 
should  be  immediately  plunged  into  a  cold  bath, 
and  remain  there  till  the  pain  is  a  little  allayed ; 
but  as  an  accident  of  this  kind  is  not  relieved  in 
a  moment,  the  remedy  must  be  often  repeated, 
and  the  articulation  left  at  rest.  Bandages  should 
be  applied,  but  these  are  always  better  fixed  by  a 
medical  man,  who,  knowing  the  anatomical  ar- 
rangement of  these  ligatures,  can  best  apply  the 
remedy.  It  is  a  mistaken  notion  to  attempt  to 
use  the  limb  as  soon  as  the  pain  ceases,  it  being 
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often  tlie  cause  of  long  after-suffering  and  irreme- 
diable evil. 

Gathering  in  the  finger  [not  a  whitlow). — A 
simple  poultice  is  the  best  application  for  ripening 
tbe  gathering ;  stronger  remedies  cause  more 
suffering,  seldom  expedite  the  cure^  and  often  add 
inflammation  to  the  evil.  When  it  has  broken, 
apply  the  usual  healing  remedies,  first  washing  it 
clean  with  warm  milk  and  water. 

Rheumatism. — All  persons  are  liable  to  this 
malady.  It  often  proceeds  from  cold  striking  on 
some  particular  part,  therefore  stimulants  and  hot 
external  applications  are  good  for  it.  Bathe  the 
part  with  a  hot  infusion  of  bay  or  laurel  leaves, 
or  a  mustard  lotion  of  a  table-spoonful  to  a  quart 
of  water. 

Gnat-bites. — Dab  the  part  with  cold  water, 
lemon  juice,  vinegar,  or  anything  that  can  allay 
the  inflammation.  We  generally  find  hartshorn 
as  effectual  as  anything  in  allaying  the  ii-ritation 
of  stings  or  bites.  When  very  violent,  apply  a 
cold  bread  poultice  or  cold  cream. 

Sneezing. — This  little  spasmodic  attack  often 
occurs  at  a  time  when  it  is  most  inconvenient. 
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but  can  be  prevented  by  strongly  rubbing  the 
bridge  of  tbe  nose  near  the  eyes. 

Yawning. — Tbis  inconvenience  is  occasioned 
both  by  physical  and  moral  causes.  In  the  first 
it  often  proceeds  from  the  stomach  requiring  food^ 
or  from  a  general  exhaustion  of  nature,  needing 
rest.  It  is  produced  morally,  not  unfrequently, 
from  the  heavy  influence  on  the  mind  of  stupid 
people,  or  having  to  give  the  attention  to  lengthy 
or  uninteresting  discourses.  Nature  is  restored 
to  her  normal  state  when  the  cause  ceases.  A  few 
deep-drawn  inspirations  may,  however,  prolong  the 
intervals  of  yawning. 

Nightmare. — Nightmare  is  very  generally  the 
result  of  eating  supper  just  before  going  to  bed, 
and  if  by  accident  the  subject  lies  on  his  back, 
pressure  on  the  stomach  produces  this  frightful 
effect.  A  feather-bed,  or  mental  excitement, 
may  produce  it.  The  only  cure  is  to  remove  the 
I  cause. 

Common  boil. — This,  although  it  comes  under 
'the  head  of  a  mere  domestic  malady,  is  often 
•  symptomatic  of  more  serious  disease.  Boils  pro- 
«ceed  from  two  most  opposite  causes,  extreme 
J  richness  and  extreme  poorness  of  blood;  and 
t  their  external  treatment,  though  merely  tempo- 
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rary,  must,  of  course,  depend  on  the  symptoms. 
Under  any  circumstances,  however,  a  drawing 
poultice  may  be  applied,  and  the  wound  healed  by 
the  common  healing  ointment.  When  boils  pro- 
ceed from  poorness  of  blood,  a  generous  diet, 
air,  moderate  exercise,  and  all  that  can  invigorate 
the  system,  should  be  used.  When  this  malady 
proceeds  from  excesses  and  high  living,  a  plain 
diet  should  be  adopted,  and  strong  exercise  taken, 
especially  on  foot,  to  relieve  the  system,  by  per- 
spiration, of  its  accumidated  impurities. 

Frozen  fingers  or  limb. — If  benumbed  with  the 
cold,  never  go  near  the  fire,  but  endeavour  to 
restore  animation  by  exercise  or  stimulating 
drinks;  and  if  the  cold  has  attacked  any  particular 
part,  it  should  be  well  rubbed  with  snow  or  iced 
water,  but  no  external  warmth  by  any  means 
applied.  The  dangerous  symptoms  of  extreme 
cold  are  an  irresistible  inclination  to  sleep  and 
unwillingness  to  move,  and  this,  if  not  counteracted, 
would  end  in  death.  Long  abstinence,  extreme 
fatigue,  want  of  rest,  are  the  predisposing  causes 
to  overpowering  cold,  especially  in  lymphatic 
persons. 

Constipation. — Many  persons  entertain  the 
erroneous  impression  that  they  are  afflicted  with 
this  inconvenience  because  a  daily  habit  does  not 
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relieve  the  system ;  but  this  is  wrong.  In  some 
constitutions,  whose  natural  action  is  dull  and 
sluggish,  as  in  lymphatic  people,  nature  performs 
all  her  operations  consistently;  therefore  habit 
itself  will  point  out  to  each  individual  how  long 
nature  can  remain  unrelieved,  without  any  incon- 
venience resulting  from  it.  But  when  the  incon- 
venience is  caused  by  some  obstruction  or  derange- 
ment not  constitutional,  quack  medicines  should 
be  avoided,  and  simple  domestic  means  adopted, 
the  nature  of  which  is  known.  We  give  a  few 
methods  for  effecting  this  desired  end. 

1st.  A  tumbler  of  cold  water  going  to  bed,  and 
again  the  first  thing  in  the  morning. 

2nd.  Rise  an  hour  earlier  than  usual,  and  take 
a  brisk  walk  in  the  open  air. 

3rd.  Do  not  fear  making  a  hearty  dinner,  eating 
brown  or  rye  bread  and  herbaceous  vegetables 
with  it. 

4th.  During  the  day  take  two  or  three  tumblers 
of  warm  milk  and  water,  one  fourth  milk. 

5th.  Chill  the  feet  suddenly  on  getting  out  of 
bed,  by  placing  them  for  half  a  moment  on  the 
hearthstone. 

6th.  Oil  toast  or  corn-flour  gruel  for  breakfast ; 
but  as  this  often  proceeds  from  internal  disorders, 
when  it  is  unnaturally  continuous,  accompanied 
by  fever,  medical  aid  should  be  sought. 
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Epilepsy. — This  sad  complaint^  thougli  generally 
submitted  to  medical  supervision,  must,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  be  subject  to  home  treatment.  Strict 
attention  must  be  paid  to  see  if  certain  circum- 
stances produce  the  attack,  in  which  case  these 
circumstances  must  be  avoided,  and,  if  returning 
at  given  periods,  a  break  must  be  made  in  the 
habit,  as,  for  example,  if  they  come  on  at  bedtime, 
the  hour  must  be  varied.  One  of  the  best  means 
of  thwarting  the  attack,  when  it  comes  on  in 
the  extremities,  is  to  tie  a  strong  ligature  round 
the  thigh  or  arm.  Sometimes  the  paroxysm  has 
been  stayed  by  bandaging  the  eyes  with  a  black 
silk  handkerchifef.  Salt  placed  on  the  tongue  as 
soon,  as  possible  greatly  aids  in  restoring  the 
patient.  As  soon  as  he  recovers  he  should  be  put 
to  sleep  in  a  cool,  dark  apartment,  and  no  allusion 
made  at  any  time  to  the  attack. 

Sea-sickness. — A  simple  remedy  for  this  has 
been  given  us  by  an  old  sailor,  who  assured  us  of 
its  efficacy.  Dry  common  sea-salt  well,  make  a 
small  bag,  put  it  in,  and  apply  it  to  the  chest ;  or 
saffron  may  be  applied  in  the  same  way.  The 
best  remedy  we  have  found  is  to  put  an  ounce  of 
best  green  tea  in  half  a  pint  of  cogbac  brandy, 
and  take  a  teaspoonful  occasionally,  and  to  lie 
down  on  the  back  oH  the  floor,  the  head  not 
being  raised.    Another  remedy  is  ten  drops  of 
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chloroform  in  a  wineglass  of  sugar  and  water ;  and 
another,  to  bind  the  stomach  firmly  round  two 
or  three  times  with  a  strong  towel,  and  remain 
in  a  horizontal  position.  Persons  subject  to  this 
malady  should  have  all  their  clothing  perfectly 
loose,  and  drink  any  liquids  which  they  please 
occasionally,  that  the  muscles  of  the  stomach  may 
have  something  to  act  upon,  or  serious  conse- 
quences may  result. 

Sore  mouth. — With  a  pennyworth  of  borax  and 
honey  fit'om  the  druggist,  plaster  the  mouth  well 
with  a  borax  brush.  The  mouth  must  not  be 
washed  afterwards,  and  no  harm  will  ensue  if 
the  application  is  swallowed. 

Fainting. — Fainting  is  a  temporary  stoppage  of 
the  circulation.  The  coimtenance  becomes  pale 
from  the  cessation  of  the  flow  of  the  vital  stream 
to  the  head,  and  nature  droops  powerlessly  ;  there- 
fore, all  that  is  needed  to  restore  animation  is 
to  place  the  patient  on  her  back,  full  length  upon 
the  floor,  the  head  unraised,  and  let  water  be 
dropped  on  the  face,  to  create  little  shocks.  Apply 
ammonia  to  the  nostrils  (not  too  strong),  or  if 
that  is  not  at  hand,  burnt  feathers  or  wool,  or 
anything  that  will  give  impetus  to  the  lungs.  As 
soon  as  consciousness  returns,  administer  a  slight 
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stimulant — a  warm  cup  of  coffee^  or  a  little  mint  in 
a  glass  of  wine. 

Keeping  persons  who  are  faint  in  an  upright 
posture  is  but  prolonging  the  attack,  which,  with 
old  people,  is  extremely  perilous.  Rubbing  the 
hands  with  vinegar  is  perfectly  useless,  as  it  is  the 
reaction  of  the  lungs  which  is  needed. 

Bed-sores. — This  is  one  of  the  most  painful 
contingencies  of  sickness,  and  though  watchful- 
ness and  care  may  prevent  the  evil,  yet,  despite  of 
this,  they  will  sometimes  afflict  the  sick;  and 
as  bed-sores  are  not  only  painful  to  the  patient, 
but  may  become  gangrenous  wounds,  which  may 
mortify  and  cause  death,  when  the  malady  from 
which  the  patient  suflFers  is  progressing  favorably, 
everything  must  be  done  to  prevent  this  result. 
They  arise  from  long-continued  pressure  on  one 
spot,  therefore  the  back  and  hips  are  especially 
subject  to  them.  They  also  make  their  appearance 
in  corpulent  people  between  the  plaits  of  fat.  To 
prevent  those  arising  from  constant  weight  and 
friction,  never  allow  the  patient  to  continue  the 
pressure  long  on  any  part,  and  for  this  purpose, 
change  the  position  as  often  as  you  can,  without  un- 
necessarily disturbing  him ;  but  as  in  broken  limbs 
and  cases  of  extreme  debility  this  cannot  be  done, 
small  pads,  well  wadded,  should  be  introduced  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  endangered  part,  so 
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that  the  weight  may  not  rest  on  that  part  of  the 
body.  When  redness  appears  at  the  bottom  of 
the  plaits  of  fat,  they  should  be  carefully  washed 
out,  and  the  last  time  with  alum  and  water — a 
piece  of  alum  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut  in  a  break- 
fast-cup of  hot  water ;  then  well  dried,  and  dusted 
with  violet  powder  or  fuller's  earth,  in  the  same 
way  as  nurses  powder  infants.  When,  however, 
the  bed-sore  is  actually  formed,  it  is  generally 
after  such  a  term  of  protracted  illness  that  a 
medical  man  is  in  attendance,  who  will  prescribe 
the  best  application ;  but,  unless  otherwise  di- 
rected by  him,  simply  anoint  the  part  with  plain 
castor-oil,  using  a  feather,  and  place  a  piece  of 
linen  lint  on  the  top.  Should  the  patient  be 
likely  to  remove  the  application,  or  the  wound  be 
where  the  lint  might  fall  off,  then  cover  it  with 
diachylon  plaster  to  keep  it  on  ;  but  this  is  better 
avoided,  if  possible,  as  it  only  adds  heat  to  the 
part. 

Swelled  or  bad  legs. — The  swelling  of  legs  is  a 
very  common  circumstance,  and  is  often  merely 
the  effect  of  fatigue,  but  it  is  likewise  the  result  of 
constitutional  debility,  or  a  j)hase  of  some  positive 
disease.  Persons  affected  with  this  inconvenience 
should  keep  them  as  much  as  possible  in  a  raised 
position,  and  stretched  out  straight ;  and  whenever 
rubbing  is  necessary,  it  should  be  done  by  stroking 
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the  limb  always  downwards,  not  rubbing  up  and 
down,  the  object  being  to  effect  the  flow  of  the 
circulation  towards  the  feet  or  extremities.  In 
cases  of  legs  with  wounds,  or  even  broken  limbs, 
to  prevent  the  weight  or  chafing  of  bed-clothes,  a 
cradle  to  put  over  the  injured  part  for  its  protec- 
tion is  easily  made,  by  joining  two  half  hoops  by 
bars  across. 

Excoriations  of  the  s/dn. — Dust  over  with  finely 
powered  gum  arable.  It  is  sold  ready  prepared, 
sifted  through  a  lawn  sieve,  at  any  chemist's. 

Worms  in  children. — Dissolve  the  size  of  a  large 
hazel-nut  of  bitter  aloes  in  half  a  pint  of  hot  milk, 
and  give  as  an  enema. 

Observations  on  infection. — In  cases  of  infection 
never  go  into  the  room  with  an  empty  stomach,  or 
in  a  state  of  perspiration,  and  expectorate  on  leav- 
ing it ;  neither  stand  nor  sit  in  a  current  of  air 
from  the  sick  person,  as  between  the  bed  and  fire- 
place or  open  window. 
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SUNDRIES. 

Under  this  head,  in  addition  to  other  matter, 
we  give  various  recipes  for  the  making-up  of 
different  things,  which  the  Home  Nurse  is  occa- 
sionally required  to  use,  by  the  direction  of  the 
medical  man,  as  adjuncts  to  the  remedial  means 
used  by  himself,  the  application  of  which  he 
directs. 

Common  ointment. — Take  three  parts  of  oil  of 
sweet  almonds  and  one  of  white  wax,  or  the  same 
proportions  of  salad  oil  and  common  yellow  wax ; 
fold  up  a  card  like  a  little  tray,  pinching  the 
corners  firmly,  and  hold  over  a  candle  till  the 
wax  is  dissolved  and  well  incorporated  with  the  oil. 

Tape  brush. — For  using  borax  and  honey,  or 
preparations  of  syrup.  Cut  the  selvage  off  one 
side  of  a  couple  of  yards  of  coarse,  wide  tape, 
and  draw  out  the  threads  two  thirds  of  the  width, 
to  form  a  fringe ;  pierce  two  holes  at  the  brush 
end  of  a  piece  of  whalebone  or  cane  for  a  handle ; 
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then  twist  your  fringe  round  and  rounds  occasion- 
ally fastening  with  a  stitch  through  the  holes; 
whenlarge  enough^cut  it  off,  leaving  the  remainder 
for  future  use ;  dip  in  the  borax,  and  well  anoint 
the  mouth.  This  is  also  used  with  any  prescrip- 
tion for  children  who  cannot  gargle  their  throats. 

Sponge  brush. — Get  a  handle,  as  for  the  former, 
and  sew  on  a  bit  of  sponge  about  the  size  of  a 
filbert. 

Lip-salve. — Half  an  ounce  of  best  white  wax, 
and  the  same  of  oil  of  sweet  almonds  and  best 
honey,  and  half  a  teaspoonful  of  conserve  of 
damask  roses ;  dissolve  together  over  a  clear  fire. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  get  the  wax  at  the 
chemist^s,  as  that  used  for  fancy  work  is  greatly 
adulterated  with  arsenic. 

Cold  cream. — White  wax,  ten  drachms;  sper- 
maceti, four  drachms;  camphor  in  powder,  five 
scruples ;  oil  of  sweet  almonds,  four  ounces ; 
damask-rose  water,  five  ounces.  Cut  up  the  wax 
and  spermaceti  very  fine,  and  put  them  in  a  basin 
over  a  saucepan  of  boiling  water  to  dissolve ;  then 
whip  them  into  a  cream  with  the  camphor  and 
oil,  and  when  cool,  beat  in  the  rose  water  in  a 
marble  mortar,  adding  a  few  drops  of  bergamot. 
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Flies. — Flies  are  amongst  the  greatest  annoy- 
ances of  the  sick,  and  they  seem  as  if  they  knew 
when  the  sufferer  was  dropping  off  to  sleep,  and 
to  take  advantage  of  that  moment  for  their  attack. 
All  poisons  placed  for  them  are  bad,  as  few  kill 
instantaneously ;  and  if  not,  they  fly  off  to  die  on 
meat,  butter,  sugar,  or  any  other  edible  within 
reach ;  and  fly-poisons  are  always  dangerous  where 
there  are  children,  and  fly-papers  a  decidedly  cruel 
iuvention. 

Dissolve  a  bit  of  yellow  soap  about  the  size  of 
a  bean  in  half  a  tumbler  of  boiling  water ;  beat 
it  up,  to  mix  it  well ;  then  put  it  into  a  clean  glass. 
Cut  a  bit  of  bread  about  half  an  inch  thick ;  make 
a  small  double  funnel-hole  in  the  middle,  just 
large  enough  for  the  fly  to  go  through ;  spread 
the  rmderneath  part  with  jam  or  honey,  and 
cover  your  glass  with  this.  As  soon  as  the  fly 
gets  in,  it  will  at  once  be  suffocated.  The  soap 
can  be  strained  from  the  dead  flies  and  used  again, 
as  also  the  bread. 

Deposits. — Sometimes  deposits  form  which 
neither  hot  water,  soap,  nor  soda  can  cleanse,  in 
which  case  let  a  few  drops  of  common  spirits  of 
salts  (muriatic  acid)  be  poured  into  the  basin,  and 
it  will  immediately  detach  any  concretions  that 
may  adhere  to  the  vessel. 
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Aromatic  purification. — Pour  common  vinegar 
on  chalk  in  powder  until  it  ceases  to  effervesce. 
Let  it  settle,  and  gently  pour  off  the  liquid,  and 
throw  it  away ;  then  place  the  residue  on  a  dish, 
to  dry  thoroughly,  when  hottle  for  use.  When 
wanted,  place  some  in  a  saucer,  and  pour  over  it 
a  little  sulphuric  acid,  when  a  white  vapour  will 
arise,  with  which  you  must  fumigate.  From  its 
extremely  penetrating  properties,  it  is  a  most  use- 
ful purifier,  and  is  the  basis  of  the  aromatic 
vinegar  sold  by  chemists.  But  though  the  air  of 
the  sick-room  may  become  so  surcharged  with  the 
miasmata  of  disease  as  to  render  the  use  of  dis- 
infectants necessary,  nothing  can  in  any  way 
supersede  the  imperative  necessity  of  opening 
windows  and  doors,  to  carry  off  foul  and  admit 
fresh  air;  and  during  fumigation,  or  after,  ventila- 
tion by  the  admission  of  the  outer  air  should  be 
immediately  effected. 

Coffee  as  a  disinfectant. — The  fumes  of  coffee 
do  not  act  as  a  disguise  for  bad  smells,  but  its  oil 
possesses  the  chemical  power  of  decomposing  many 
of  their  properties.  Of  all  fumigations,  then,  for 
a  sick-room,  no  means  can  be  more  beneficial, 
and  the  best  mode  of  use  is  the  following.  Pound 
down  coarsely  half  a  pound  of  fresh  berries,  strew 
some  of  this  thickly  on  a  bit  of  red-hot  tile,  and 
carry  it  about  the  room.    Not  only  does  it  act  as 
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a  disinfectant,  but  it  has  a  most  refreshing  and 
exhilarating  influence  on  the  nervous  system  of 
the  sick.  In  case  of  infectious  fever,  the  tile 
should  be  carried  into  every  room  in  the  house. 

Though  certainly  less  agreeable,  a  fresh-sliced 
onion  is  an  admirable  disinfectant,  to  be  renewed 
when  the  surfaces  are  dry;  and  in  cases  of  the 
very  poor,  Avhere  expensive  disinfectants  cannot 
be  used,  a  cup  of  vinegar,  stirred  with  a  red-hot 
tobacco-pipe,  or  having  a  hot  cinder  dropped  into 
it,  is  a  very  fair  substitute  for  our  "Aromatic 
purifier." 

Chloride  of  lime. — This,  the  most  effectual  of 
all  disinfectants,  is  procured  at  any  chemist's, 
either  as  a  powder,  or  a  solution.  When  in  pow- 
der, mix  it  up  with  water,  in  old  dinner  plates,  to 
the  consistence  of  cream,  adding  about  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  vinegar  to  each  plate ;  place  these  on 
the  floor  of  the  room,  and  on  the  landing-places 
of  the  stairs,  if  death  from  severe  fever  has  oc- 
curred in  the  house. 

Where  chloride  of  lime  is  used,  all  paintings, 
gilded  ornaments,  drapery  of  delicate  colours, 
should  be  removed.  The  solution  is  made  by 
mixing  one  pound  of  the  powder  with  five  gallons 
of  water,  stir  it  well,  let  it  settle,  and  pour  ofi'  the 
solution;  and  clothes  that  have  been  worn,  or 
sheetvS^  should  be  dipped  in  this,  and  hung  up  to 
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dry.  In  all  cases,  after  the  use  of  chloride  of 
limCj  the  rooms  should  be  thoroughly  ventilated, 
as  the  fumes  are  of  an  extremely  noxious  cha- 
racter. 

Cautions  in  case  of  cholera  or  infectious  fever. 
— Where  any  discharge  has  taken  place  from  a 
person  in  cholera,  or  any  other  infectious  disease, 
instantly,  and  before  removing,  let  a  spoonful  of 
chloride  of  lime  be  thrown  into  the  vessel,  which 
must  at  once  be  well  covered  over:  and  this  to 
prevent  the  servants  or  assistants  from  the  effects 
of  the  poison  emanating  from  the  vase.  In  all 
cases  of  illness,  where  inspection  by  the  medical 
man  is  not  necessary,  a  little  water,  with  chloride 
of  lime  in  it,  should  be  kept  in  the  vessels. 

Embrocation  for  face,  tooth,  or  earache. — Mix 
equal  quantities  of  laudanum,  tincture  of  myrrh, 
and  camphorated  spirits  of  wine.  Apply  on  cot- 
ton to  the  part  affected ;  but  in  all  cases  rub  the 
mixture  well  behind  the  ear  on  the  suffering  side. 

Home  eye-water,  and  in  cases  of  inflammation. 
— One  teaspoonful  of  best  cognac  brandy,  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  best  vinegar,  and  twelve  teaspoon- 
fuls  of  boiled  rain-water,  cold.  Buy  the  vinegar 
at  the  chemist^s,  as  that  sold  for  domestic  pur- 
poses is  often  adulterated. 
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Hop-pillow. — The  narcotic  effect  of  the  hop- 
pillow  has  been  generally  acknowledged,  and  it 
has  the  double  advantage  of  being  cooler  than  an 
ordinary  feather  one.  Take  in  proportion  of  half 
oat- chaff  and  half  hops ;  shred  the  hops  to  bits  over 
the  chaff,  taking  care  that  the  dust  in  them,  which 
is  the  aroma  of  the  plant,  is  well  impregnated 
with  the  chaff ;  mix,  and  fill  your  tick.  The  pro- 
portion of  hops  may  be  increased  or  lessened,  ac- 
cording to  the  sleeplessness  of  the  patient,  or  the 
directions  of  the  doctor. 

To  correct  acidity  of  the  stomach. — Take  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  calcined  magnesia,  or  bicarbonate 
of  potassa,  in  a  wine-glassful  of  water. 

To  soften  hard  water. — The  usual  method  of 
softening  hard  water,  a  term  understood  by  every 
housekeeper,  is  simply  by  adding  about  a  salt- 
spoonful  of  common  soda  to  a  quart  of  water; 
but  to  persons  suffering  from  any  kind  of  cuta- 
neous disease  or  sores,  or  subject  to  a  great  deli- 
cacy of  the  cutaneous  membrane,  soda  is  not  only 
painful,  but  injurious.  Therefore,  for  such  as 
these,  instead  of  the  former,  put  about  the  size  of 
a  small  bean,  or  as  much  as  can  be  put  on  a  shil- 
ling, of  borax  in  the  same  quantity  of  water,  and 
so  far  from  injuring  or  irritating  the  skin,  or  even 
an  excoriation,  it  will  soothe  and  soften  it,  pro- 
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ducing  a  softer  lather  than  soda,  and  can  effect  the 
cleansing  purpose  even  without  soap.  When 
soap  is  used,  in  cutaneous  diseases,  Castile  soap, 
as  is  sold  by  the  chemists,  is  the  proper  kind. 
Lime  put  into  water  will  also  soften  it  for  wash- 
ing clothes. 

Violet  poioder. — Pound  half  a  pound  of  starch, 
without  blue,  to  very  fine  powder,  sift  it  through 
muslin,  and  add  an  ounce  of  orris-root  in  powder. 

CMldren  cutting  their  teeth. — When  children 
are  cutting  their  teeth,  instead  of  giving  them  an 
ivory  or  India-rubber  ring,  get  a  bit  of  liquorice- 
root,  scrape  it  smooth,  and  tie  it  up  into  a  ring 
with  a  piece  of  thread.  Its  sweetness  will  in- 
duce the  child  to  bite  it,  and  this  will  be  beneficial 
to  the  gums.  Children,  when  teething,  often 
suffer  much  from  inflammation  of  the  gums, 
caused  by  the  pressure  of  the  teeth  below  them. 
To  soften  and  assist  their  coming  through,  boil  a 
handful  of  finely  scraped  marshmallow-root  in  a 
quart  of  water  till  the  root  is  dissolved,  then 
strain  for  use ;  put  some  in  a  cup,  twist  a  bit  of 
fine  linen  round  your  forefinger,  dip  in  the  decoc- 
tion, and  rub  the  gum  gently,  renewing  often 
with  a  fresh  bit  of  rag  each  time. 

To  remove  a  glass  stopper. — Take  a  bit  of  very 
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strong  twine ;  nail  one  end  to  the  table,  or  fasten 
it  firmly  somewhere ;  twist  the  string  once  round 
the  neck  of  the  bottle,  then,  holding  the  other 
end  of  the  string  in  your  left  hand  and  the  bottle 
in  the  right,  saw,  as  it  were,  the  bottle  backwards 
and  forwards ;  the  friction  of  the  string  upon  the 
neck  will  cause  it  to  heat,  and,  consequently,  to 
expand,  when  the  stopper  may  be  easily  removed, 
A  quicker  and,  we  should  say,  safer  method  is  to 
dip  the  end  of  a  soft  towel  or  napkin  in  very  hot 
water,  and  wrap  it  round  the  neck  of  the  bottle ; 
this  quickly  expands  the  glass  and  loosens  the 
stopper.  A  drop  of  oil,  put  with  a  feather  round 
the  stopper,  will  also  often  effect  its  release. 

Sulphuric  water. — One  part  of  sulphuric  acid  to 
seven  parts  of  water. 

Albuminous  water. — Beat  up,  in  the  proportion 
of  one  white  of  egg  to  half  a  pint  of  cold  water, 
beat  the  whites  on  a  plate  till  they  are  a  firm 
froth.  Mix  with  the  water,  whipping  them  well 
together. 

Tar  water. — Put  six  ounces  of  Russian  tar  into 
a  jug,  and  pour  two  quarts  of  boiling  water  over 
it ;  let  it  settle,  and  then  pour  off  and  throw  away 
this  first  water,  adding  the  same  quantity;  stir 
well,  let  it  settle,  then  pour  off  gently  for  use.  If 
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too  strong,  add  more  water.  The  same  tar  can  be 
used  till  it  has  ceased  to  give  out  any  flavour.  It 
may  be  taken  with  milk,  or  flavoured  with  sugar, 
or,  if  for  dinner,  use  mixed  with  wine.  It  is  gene- 
rally ordered  in  scorbutic  affections  and  diseases 
of  the  chest  and  kidneys. 

Lime  water. — Pour  over  one  ounce  of  quick  lime 
three  pints  of  cold,  boiled  rain-water.  When  the 
ebullition  is  over  pour  this  first  water  gently  off, 
not  to  disturb  the  sediment,  over  which  pour  three 
quarts  of  cold  water;  shake  it  occasionally  the 
first  day,  then  leave  it  to  resettle ;  draw  off  gently 
when  wanted  to  drink.  It  may  be  taken  with 
milk. 

Alkaline  water. — One  drachm  of  carbonate  of 
soda  to  a  pint  of  cold  water.  Mix  well.  But  as 
many  people  cannot  take  carbonate  of  soda,  from 
its  irritating  effect,  it  is  better  to  substitute  bicar- 
bonate of  potassa  in  smaller  quantities. 

Goulard  water. — Put  twenty  grains  of  acetate 
of  lead  into  half  a  pint  of  water.  For  external 
use  only. 

Camphor  water  or  julep. — Put  half  an  ounce  of 
camphor,  broken  small,  into  a  muslin  bag;  sew 
it  up,  and  put  it  into  a  glass  decanter  or  common 
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wine  bottle ;  fill  it  with  hot  water,  and  as  you  take 
out  the  camphor  julep,  keep  the  bottle  filled  up 
until  all  the  camphor  is  gone. 

Chloride  water. — Mix  one  fourth  of  chloride  of 
soda  with  thee  of  soft  water.    For  external  use. 

Ferruginous  water. — Put  a  handful  of  new  iron 
nails,  or  iron  filings,  into  a  gallon  jar ;  fill  with 
water ;  shake,  and  pour  off"  to  clean ;  then 
fill  again,  and  it  will  be  fit  for  the  next  day. 
It  may  be  made  stronger  by  adding  more  iron, 
or  weaker  by  diluting  with  water.  As  some  iron 
contains  a  mixture  of  copper,  before  using  it, 
it  should  be  tested  by  dropping  a  few  drops  of 
liquid  ammonia  on  the  iron.  If  a  blue  tint  ap- 
pears it  is  unfit  for  use,  as  the  test  has  proved  that 
it  contains  copper.  Magnesia  is  sometimes  ordered 
to  be  taken  with  it. 

Soot  loater. — Pour  a  quart  of  boiling  water  on 
three  ounces  of  wood  soot.  For  external  use  in 
ulcers. 

Vapour  foot-bath. — Many  persons,  habitually 
suffering  from  cold  feet,  eventually  harden  and 
dry  up  the  skin  under  the  foot  by  the  various  hot 
means  and  applications  used  for  restoring  warmth ; 
but  to  stop  the  action,  or  injure  the  elasticity  of  the 
skin  in  the  extremities,  is  highly  injurious,  and  may 
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result  in  producing  tumours,  cancers,  and  congestive 
diseases.  The  best  way  of  re-establishing  the  proper 
elasticity  of  the  skin  is  that  of  a  vapour  foot-bath. 
Place  in  the  footpan  two  large  handfuls  of  elder 
flowers,  and  pour  sufficient  boiling  water  to  half 
fill  the  pan ;  place  two  laths  or  sticks  across  and 
rest  the  feet  on  them.  Let  the  patient  hold  a  stick 
in  his  hand,  the  end  of  which  is  in  the  water ;  then 
cover  with  a  blanket  and  tuck  in  well;  let  him 
remain  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes, 
occasionally  agitating  the  water  with  the  stick 
to  excite  the  steam ;  then  let  the  servant  remove 
the  bath  and  wipe  the  feet  dry,  and  the  Home 
Nurse  will  wrap  each  foot  in  a  sheet  of  wadding, 
as  it  is  not  well  for  the  patient  to  stoop  after 
having  had  the  feet  in  hot  water,  as  the  object  is 
to  draw  the  blood  to  the  extremities,  and  that 
posture  sends  it  to  the  head.  When  a  foot-bath 
is  used  for  headache  or  fulness  of  blood,  and  a 
vapour  foot-bath  is  not  considered  sufficient  for 
the  purpose,  the  feet,  when  in  the  pan,  ought  not 
to  have  the  water  over  the  ankles,  otherwise  it 
will  become  a  leg-bath,  producing  a  general  in- 
crease of  circulation,  instead  of  attracting  the 
blood  to  the  extremities. 

Home  sulphur  vapour-bath. — Put  two  ounces  of 
broken  quick  lime  on  a  plate ;  throw  over  it  one 
third  of  its  weight  in  water,  sprinkling  the  whole 
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with  powdered  sulphur.  Place  this  under  a  cane- 
bottom  chair,  over  which  put  a  small  piece  of 
flannel;  let  the  patient  then  seat  himself,  and 
cover  him,  chair  and  all,  with  a  large  heavy- 
blanket,  leaving  only  an  aperture  for  the  mouth. 
If  a  small  square  of  carpet  is  placed  under  the 
chair  it  will  better  admit  of  tucking  the  blanket 
well  in  round  the  bottom  of  the  chair,  and  the 
more  effectually  prevent  the  escape  of  the  vapour. 
This  bath  is  better  taken  in  a  laundry  or  outhouse, 
as  the  vapour  of  the  sulphur  might  injure  gilt 
frames  and  tarnish  colours  of  any  kind. 

Alkaline  bath. — Dissolve  half  a  pound  of  com- 
mon washing  soda,  or  as  much  of  carbonate  of 
potasse  as  may  be  ordered  in  a  quart  of  hot  water, 
and  then  mix  in  the  bath.  A  bath  is  supposed 
to  contain  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  buckets  of 
water. 

Lime-water  bath. — To  a  bath  containing  about 
twenty-five  buckets  of  water,  break  up  about 
twelve  pounds  of  fresh-burnt  quick-lime,  with 
which  half  fill  a  bag  and  throw  it  in.  Let  the 
lime  become  extinguished,  when  the  patient  must 
get  in,  and  remain  from  half  an  hour  to  forty 
minutes,  when  place  him  in  a  warm  bed  wrapped 
up  in  a  blanket,  and  a  most  profuse  perspiration 
will  ensue.    He  should  remain  for  three  hours, 
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taking  hot  drinks  every  half  hour  to  promote  per- 
spiration. The  top  of  the  window  should  be  kept 
open  during  the  time  the  lime  is  in  fusion,  and 
while  the  patient  is  in  the  bath.  Most  useful  and 
efficacious  in  many  diseases. 

Sulphuric  bath. —  Six  ounces  of  sulphate  of 
potasse  put  into  the  bath  in  getting  in.  All 
baths  for  sulphuric  preparations  should  be  of 
wood  or  zinc. 

Substitute  for  salt-water  bath. — Two  pounds  of 
coarse  bay  salt  dissolved  in  two  quarts  of  water, 
and  add  to  the  bath. 

Another  salt-water  bath. — Two  pounds  of  burnt 
sea- weed  ashes  put  into  the  bath  in  a  bag,  occa- 
sionally shaking  it  well. 

Resolutive  bath. — Take  one  ounce  and  a  half  of 
sulphate  of  potassa;  three  ounces  of  common 
bay  salt ;  three  quarters  of  an  ounce  of  carbonate 
of  soda ;  a  couple  of  handfuls  of  sage  or  any  other 
aromatic  herb.  Pour  over  these  three  gallons  of 
boiling  water,  and  when  the  salts  are  dissolved 
add  to  the  bath.  All  the  above  may  be  adapted 
to  the  use  of  the  poor  who  have  not  the  means  of 
procuring  portable  baths,  by  simply  proportioning 
the  adjuncts  to  four  or  six  gallons  of  water. 
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Let  a  blanket  be  dipped  in  and  thoroughly  satu- 
rated; then,  while  quite  hot  and  but  lightly 
wrung  out,  roll  the  patient  well  up  in  this,  and 
cover  all  with  a  common  oil-cloth  and  anything 
else  you  have,  to  keep  in  the  steam  and  the  heat. 
The  sufferer  may  be  seated  on  a  chair^  with  his 
feet  raised  upon  two  others. 

Dry  bath. — Place  the  patient  in  an  empty  bathj 
with  a  small  lighted  spirit  of  wine  lamp.  Cover 
well  over  with  blankets,  and  a  profuse  perspiration 
will  follow  in  a  very  short  time. 

Paper  for  fumigating  rooms. — Dip  thick  blotting- 
paper  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  potassa.  Let  it 
dry,  then,  powder  it  over  with  finely  pulverised 
gum  benzoin.  Roll  up  in  the  shape  of  a  small 
cigar,  and  burn  when  wanted. 

To  warm  a  bed  {for  the  poor) . — Fill  a  gallon 
jar  with  boiling  water,  and  wrap  it  in  a  clean 
apron.  Place  it  first  near  the  pillow;  in  ten 
minutes  after  half  way  down  the  bed ;  and  in  ten 
minutes  more  at  the  foot,  taking  care  to  keep  the 
bed  well  covered  and  tucked  in.  "When  no  jar  is 
to  be  had,  use  the  kettle,  not  boiling;  cork  up 
the  spout,  and  wrap  it  first  in  an  old  newspaper, 
and  then  in  a  clean  dry  cloth. 
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To  make  lint. — Cut  a  bit  of  old  linen  into  strips 
of  about  three  inches  wide.  Nail  one  end  on  a 
boards  and  scrape  up  the  pile  with  a  blunt  knife. 

To  make  cloth  or  leather  waterproof. — Boil  half 
a  pound  of  mutton  suet,  six  ounces  of  white  wax, 
and  four  ounces  of  finely-powdered  resin,  in  a 
pint  of  linseed  oil.  Dip  your  cloth  in  while 
quite  hot,  scraping  it  evenly  over  with  a  wooden 
knife.  To  render  boots  and  shoes  waterproof, 
brush  the  mixture  well  over  when  quite  hot  with 
a  common  blacking  brush.  This,  when  dry,  will 
not  destroy  the  elasticity  of  the  leather,  and  no 
moisture  can  penetrate  through  it  to  the  feet. 

To  remove  grease  from  coat  collars. — Not  un- 
frequently  the  coat  collar,  from  the  use  of  poma- 
tums and  from  perspiration  and  dust,  becomes 
encrusted  with  a  kind  of  dirty,  disgusting  plas- 
ter, unpleasant  to  the  feelings  of  the  patient, 
and  alike  annoying  to  the  Home  Nurse,  while 
for  the  easy  old  coat  there  is  no  equally  com- 
fortable substitute.  We  will,  therefore,  give 
a  simple  direction  how  it  may  be  easily  cleaned. 
Put  into  a  basin  about  half  a  pint  of  cold  water, 
and  add  to  it  a  table-spoonful  of  spirit  of  ammonia; 
wet  with  this  the  corner  of  a  towel,  and  lightly 
rub  the  greasy  collar.  A  froth  will  immediately  be 
produced,  which  must  be  scraped  off  with  a  paper 
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knife,  pressing  firmly  so  as  to  squeeze  out  the  grease 
which  has  got  into  the  cloth.  Renew  the  applica- 
tion, removing  the  froth  till  the  place  is  clean.  ' 

Soap  balls  for  grease  and  stains. — How  many 
a  sad,  not  to  say  terrified,  look  have  we  seen  when 
the  poor  weak  patient  has  upset  his  dinner  plate 
or  let  something  fall  which  has  stained  the  rug. 
To  obviate  these  little  dilemmas,  which  to  the 
sensitive  from  sickness,  are  misfortunes,  we  sug- 
gest the  following  restorative,  which  does  not 
change  the  colours  of  the  rug  or  carpet. 

Take  one  pound  of  curd  soap  very  dry,  and 
scrape  it  up  fine;  mix  with  it  half  a  pound  of 
fuller's  earth,  kneading  them  into  a  paste,  with 
spirits  of  turpentine.  Divide  into  cakes,  and  dry. 
When  wanted,  rub  a  piece  on  flannel,  and  wash  the 
carpet  with  it,  rinsing  with  clean  water,  and  drying 
with  a  towel. 

Toothpick. — The  best  toothpick  is  made  from  a 
common  quill. 

To  distil  roses  or  other  flowers. — Take  a  deep 
common  earthenware  dish,  and  over  this  place  a 
crockeryware  colander,  putting  some  clay  round 
where  the  two  unite.  Then  fill  your  colander 
two  thirds  with  rose  leaves;  place  a  cloth  over 
these,  and  on  the  top,  as  a  cover,  a  flower-pan  or 
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soup  plate  filled  with  hot  ashes,  binding  it  to  the 
colander,  that  the  steam  may  not  escape.  During 
the  process,  the  pan  must  be  kept  in  another  in 
which  is  cold  water.  When  the  leaves  have  suf- 
ficiently discharged  their  moisture,  renew  with 
fresh.  Flowers  can  be  subjected  to  the  same 
process. 

Sneezing. — A  sneeze  can  easily  be  provoked,  by 
tickling  the  side  of  the  nostril  with  a  feather,  and 
when  suffering  from  cold  in  the  head,  this  little 
spasmodic  effort  is  a  great  relief. 

Salt  ointment. — Take  one  eighth  part  of  chlo- 
ride of  sodium  (strong  salt)  ;  add  seven  parts  of 
hog's  lard ;  melt  together  to  form  an  ointment. 

Dead  animals. — Any  domestic  animal  that  dies 
should  be  immediately  buried.  Though  the 
distance  from  where  it  lies  to  the  house  may  cause 
no  inconvenience,  there  is  danger  from  the  flies, 
feeding  on  the  carcass,  being  able  to  communicate 
the  death-poison  they  imbibe,  by  inoculation,  not 
only  to  animals,  but  to  children. 

To  clean  sponge. — Wash  thoroughly  clean  in 
soap  and  water.  Let  it  dry,  and  wash  it  again  in 
a  weak  solution  of  muriatic  acid  (spirits  of  salt) 
and  water;  then  rinse  out.    If  the  sponge  has 
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been  used  for  any  contagious  disease,  soak  it  for 
a  couple  of  hours  in  a  preparation  of  chloride  of 
zinc,  and  finally  rinse  and  dry  it  in  the  open  air. 

To  clean  feathers. — All  beds  on  which  there  has 
been  a  death,  no  matter  from  what  complaint, 
should  have  the  feathers  cleaned ;  but  as  all  can- 
not afford  the  expense  of  having  this  necessary 
operation  performed  by  the  professed  feather- 
cleaner,  the  following  cheap  and  efficacious  me- 
thod may  be  employed.  To  every  gallon  of  water 
you  use,  allow  one  ounce  of  quick-lime.  When 
the  lime  is  slaked,  strain  off  the  water  into  your 
tray  or  tub,  and  empty  your  bed  into  it  in  a 
sheet  bag,  and  press  the  feathers  well  down, 
that  they  may  get  perfectly  saturated.  Leave 
them  for  a  day,  stirring  them  well  with  the  hand 
once  or  twice.  The  next  day  drain  ofi"  the  water, 
adding  fresh  lime-water,  and  let  them  remain  in 
soak  two  days,  stirring  them  as  before ;  then 
strain  them  into  a  good  soap-ley,  wash  them  with 
soap  well,  and  put  them  under  the  pump  to  rinse. 
To  dry,  they  should  be  placed  in  a  large,  clean 
muslin-bag;  but  this  expense  may  be  spared  by 
putting  about  a  pillow-easeful  in  a  clothes' -basket 
at  a  time,  which  must  be  covered  tightly  over 
with  a  cloth  and  hung  by  the  handles  to  a  clothes-- 
line, that  it  may  swing  in  the  wind.  Finally, 
place  them  in  an  empty  room,  and  blow  them 
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well  open  with  the  bellows^  exposing  tliem  a8 
much  to  the  sun  as  possible. 

To  clean  hair-brushes. — In  disease  the  hair- 
brush becomes  soon  soiled.  A  small  jar  of  common 
soda  shouldj  therefore,  be  kept  ready  on  the  toilet- 
table,  and  when  required,  put  a  small  teaspoonful 
of  soda  into  a  pint  of  hot  water,  wash,  rinse  with 
cold  water,  and  dry  it  immediately.  This  takes 
off  the  varnish  from  some  brushes,  in  which  case 
rub  them  thoi'oughly  with  bran,  and  wipe  them 
with  a  clean  cloth. 

Night-lights  {for  the  poor). — The  small  ends  of 
candles  are  constantly  thrown  away  by  servants ; 
but  they  can  be  made  available  for  the  poor,  if 
they  will  take  the  trouble  to  save  them  in  an  old, 
coarse  jar,  kept  for  the  purpose.  When  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  tallow  is  collected,  pour  over  a 
quart  of  water,  and  place  it  on  the  oven  to  melt, 
covering  the  jar  with  a  piece  of  coarse  paper. 
AVhen  melted,  let  it  stand  till  cold,  take  off  the 
fat  and  the  wicks,  and  dirt  will  remain  at  the  bot- 
tom. Remelt  the  fat  and  fill  your  moulds,  which 
may  be  made  of  old  pill-boxes ;  but  as  sufficient 
of  these  may  not  be  obtainable,  get  one  (six- pill 
size),  cut  strong  paper  into  strips,  and  make 
moulds  from  the  box ;  stick  them  in  any  kind  of 
clay,  wet  them,  and  fill  with  the  melted  tallow, 
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placing  in  the  centre  a  wick  of  well- waxed  cotton ; 
but  an  impromptu  night-liglit  is  also  available 
for  the  poor,  and  it  is  made  thus : — Half  fill  a 
wineglass,  or  even  an  egg-shell,  with  tallow,  cut 
a  small  round  of  paper  (writing-paper  is  best), 
pinch  up  the  centre  and  screw  it  firmly  round, 
press  down  the  outer  edge,  grease  it  all  over,  set 
it  in  the  tallow  in  the  egg-shell,  and  light  when 
requii'ed. 

Fomentations. — These  seem  to  take  their  place 
between  the  bath  and  the  poultice,  their  character 
being  generally  that  of  heat  and  moisture, 
although  dry  applications,  having  heat  for  their 
object,  also  come  under  this  head.  Fomentations 
are  frequently  made  from  decoctions  of  herbs, 
whose  properties  the  medical  man  is  desirous  of 
introducing  into  the  system  by  means  of  absorp- 
tion, the  temperature  of  which  he  himself  directs. 
Fomentation  consists  simply  in  steeping  sponges 
or  flannels  in  the  hot  decoctions,  wringing  them 
out  lightly,  and  applying  them  to  the  part,  cover- 
ing them  with  dry  flannels  and  oilcloth  to  pre- 
vent evaporation,  and  keep  in  the  heat.  Herbs, 
in  a  state  of  maceration,  are  also  applied  hot,  and 
great  care  should  be  taken,  in  changing  the  appli- 
cation, that  cold  does  not  strike  upon  the  open 
pores ;  and  to  avoid  this,  two  sets  of  sponges  or 
flannels  should  be  used,  so  that,  when  one  is  taken 
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off,  the  other  should  be  immediately  supplied. 
When  macerations  are  used,  they  should  be  put  in 
two  bags  of  coarse  book-muslin,  kept  in  their  own 
decoction  till  required,  and  squeezed  like  a  sponge 
when  applied.  When  fomentations  are  'used  in  a 
room  where  there  is  no  fire,  a  red-hot  brick  should 
be  brought  up,  and  the  saucepan  or  vessel  con- 
taining the  medicament  placed  upon  it. 

Dry  fomentations  are  merely  sand,  salt,  ashes, 
clay,  or  any  dry  substance  which  can  retain  heat, 
applied  in  a  bag,  to  effect  continuous  warmth. 

Many  persons  are  in  the  habit  of  fomenting  or 
steaming  the  head  for  what  are  now  called  neural- 
gic pains ;  but  it  would  be  far  safer  to  go  to  bed 
and  rest  the  head  on  the  usual  pillow,  placed  on 
another  of  hot  sand,  for  the  head  must  be  un- 
covered for  undressing,  and  the  moisture  still  re- 
maining in  the  open  pores  is  likely  to  create  a  chOl, 
which  tends  to  increase  rather  than  allay  the 
malady. 

Plain  fomentation, — Simple  hot  water  applied 
to  the  part.  A  fomentation  to  be  of  use  should 
be  continued  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour. 

Anodyne  fomentation. — Boil  two  ounces  of 
white  poppy-heads,  and  half  an  ounce  of  elder 
flowers  in  three  pints  of  water,  till  reduced  to  a 
quart.    Strain  the  liquor,  and  re-warm  it  for  use 
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Dissolving  fomentation. — Mix  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  common  salt  in  half  a  pint  of  brandy 
and  tlie  same  of  vinegar,  and  a  pint  of  cold  water. 
Applied  cold. 

Arnica  fomentation. — Half  an  ounce  of  arnica 
blossoms.  Six  drachms  of  bicarbonate  of  ammo- 
nia. Pour  a  pint  of  boiling  vinegar  over,  and 
leave  it  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Strain  and  re-heat 
the  liquor  for  use. 

Camomile  fomentation. — Boil  an  ounce  of  camo- 
mile flowers  in  a  quart  of  water,  till  reduced  one 
third.    Strain  or  use  in  maceration  hot. 

Poultices. — Poultices  are  the  medium  used  for 
introducing  relief  through  the  actions  of  the 
pores;  acting  locally,  though  less  powerfully,  as 
the  bath  does  on  the  entire  system.  Heat  and 
moisture,  combined,  are  their  peculiar  characte- 
ristic, though  they  are  sometimes  used  as  a  cold 
application  ;  but  when  the  medical  man  orders  a 
poultice,  it  is  understood  hot,  unless  otherwise 
directed.  This  medicament  may  be  classed  under 
three  heads — the  simple;  the  irritant;  and  the 
soothing.  The  object  of  the  first  is  to  soften  and 
open  the  pores,  and  concentrate  heat  on  a  given 
spot.  It  is  also  used  to  disperse  coagulated 
blood,  and  to  soften  gathering  humours,  and  to 
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cleanse  wounds.    The  irritant  contains  in  itself, 
or  in  a  medicated  form^  properties  which,  exert- 
ing the  cutaneous  membrane,  causes  inflamma- 
tion to  rush  from  the  centre  to  the  surface,  or  is 
applied  to  give  some  necessary  stimulus  to  the 
epidermis.    The  soothing  tends  to  allay  the  pain 
of  cutaneous  irritations,  and  also  of  internal  suf- 
ferings.    Poultices   can  be  made  from  almost 
anything  :  bread,  every  kind  of  meal,  potatoes, 
carrots,  &c. ;  but  when  made  from  meal,  care  must 
be  taken  that  the  flour  be  good  of  its  kind  ;  for 
if  it  has  fermented,  its  acidity  will  be  imbibed  by 
the  pores  of  the  skin,  and  not  only  violent  itching 
may  be  brought  on,   but  erysipelas  also.  A 
poultice  to  reduce  an  external  inflammation  should 
be  moderately  warm ;  to  draw  internal  inflamma- 
tion to  the  surface,  it  must  be  applied  as  hot 
as  the  patient  can  bear  it.    Irritants  should  be 
kept  on  till  a  rose-coloured  redness  is  produced. 
This  indicates  the  absorption  of  the  medicament, 
which  will  continue  to  act  some  time  after  re- 
moval ;  but  this  kind  must  not  be  continued  too 
long,  or  blistering  of  the  skin  may  ensue,  and 
a  deposit  be  formed  under  it,  which  may,  at  a 
future  period,  produce  cutaneous  humours.  Sooth- 
ing poultices  require  merely  the  simple  care  of 
preventing  the  open  pores  from  receiving  a  sudden 
chill.    Poultices  should  be  made  neither  too  thick 
nor  too  thin,  for  in  the  former  case,  they  will  be 
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heavy  and  uncomfortable,  and  in  the  latter  they 
run,  and  wet  the  clothes  and  person  of  the 
patient.  The  proper  consistency  should  be  about 
that  of  the  pulp  of  baked  apples.  When  a 
poultice  is  applied  to  the  arm  or  chest,  a  piece  of 
clean  book- muslin  should  be  placed  between  the 
skin  and  the  poultice,  in  order  that  the  paste 
may  not  adhere  and  produce  suffering  on  re- 
moval ;  and  besides  this,  in  case  of  wounds,  they 
should  be  lightly  brushed  over  with  a  feather 
dipped  in  oil  of  sweet  almonds  or  cream.  After 
taking  off  any  poultice,  the  part  should  be  washed 
with  warm  water.  Trifling  as  these  suggestions 
may  seem,  they,  nevertheless,  aid  in  the  success  of 
the  means  employed. 

^Tien  poultices  are  compound,  attention  must 
be  given  to  the  properties  of  the  medicament  to 
be  introduced  into  them.  When  the  ingredients 
are  of  a  volatile  nature — such  as  camphor,  lauda- 
num, ether,  saffron,  and  such  like — the  poultice 
must  be  finished  and  the  drug  dropped  or  pow- 
dered on  the  surface.  Soluble  medicaments  should 
be  dissolved  in  the  water  of  which  the  poultice  is 
made — such  as  soap,  salts,  the  juice  of  herbs,  &c. 
Powders  are  first  incorporated  with  the  meal,  and 
then  made  into  the  poultice.  Oils,  and  all  fat 
substances,  are  added  when  the  poultice  is  nearly 
ready.  Should  a  poultice  grow  cool  in  the  pre- 
paration, place  it  in  its  cloth  over  the  steam  of  a 
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kettle  or  saucepan,  which  will  quickly  and  tho- 
roughly warm  it  up  again. 

Bread  poultice. — Cut  a  bit  of  bread  the  size 
required,  and  about  an  inch  thick ;  pour  boiling 
water  over  it,  and  squeeze  between  two  plates; 
apply  without  linen  under. 

Another. — Cut  up  some  crum  of  stale  bread; 
put  it  to  boil ;  beat  it  up  into  a  mash,  and  apply 
in  a  cloth. 

Linseed,  or  any  other  meal. — Put  the  necessary 
quantity  of  meal  into  a  basin ;  put  in  a  piece  of 
unsalted  lard  or  butter,  the  size  of  a  nutmeg,  and 
either  place  it  in  the  oven  or  hold  it  before  the 
fire  till  melted  and  quite  hot ;  stir  together  weD, 
and  pour  boiling  water,  mixing  at  once  till  of  a 
proper  consistency;  lay  it  on  the  cloth,  about 
half  an  inch  in  thickness.  All  hot  poultices 
should  be  covered  over  with  some  kind  of  oil-cloth 
to  keep  in  the  heat  and  steam. 

Poor  man's  poultice. — The  poor  are  often  ordei'ed 
a  bread  poultice  to  dress  a  wound  or  leech-bite ; 
but  to  them  the  thought  of  depriving  the  little 
ones  of,  perhaps,  their  only  meal,  is  a  painful  and 
unnecessary  trial,  as,  in  most  cases,  a  bran  poul- 
tice will  answer  all  the  purpose.    In  making  this. 
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all  that  is  necessary  is  to  fill  a  bag  three  parts 
full  with  braiij  pour  boiling  water  over  till  suffi- 
ciently wetted,  and  apply.  If  merely  used  after 
leech-bites  or  the  abstraction  of  blood,  the  same 
can  be  squeezed  out  like  a  sponge  and  reapplied, 
though  two  bags  are  cei'tainly  preferable.  A 
couple  of  well-mashed  boiled  turnips  make  a  very 
good  poultice. 

Baby's,  or  cMckweed  poultice. — Although  this 
is  peculiarly  useful  for  infants,  it  is  equally  so  for 
others,  and  the  country  poor  ought  particularly 
to  be  instructed  how  to  make  it — than  which 
nothing  can  possibly  be  more  simple.  Get  a 
couple  of  handfuls  of  common  chickweed — well 
known  to  all  canary  fanciers ;  wash  it,  and  spread 
it  in  the  sun  or  before  the  fire  to  dry ;  then  hold 
it  on  a  toasting  fork  before  the  fire,  until  it  is 
perfectly  soft  and  sweating,  and  apply  it,  without 
any  cloth,  as  hot  as  may  be  needed,  covering  with 
oil-skin  of  some  kind.  The  great  advantage  of  this 
poultice  is  the  gi'eat  length  of  time  it  retains  both 
heat  and  moisture,  being  besides  light  and  soft. 

Hospital  poultice. — Cut  difierent  sized  sponges 
into  thin  slices ;  they  may  then  be  applied  with 
simple  hot  water,  be  medicated,  or  filled  with  any 
kind  of  mucilage.  Where  poultices  are  required 
in  large  quantities,  it  is  difficult  to  adapt  them 
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perfectly  to  the  respective  cases.  ( Vide  "  To  clean 
sponge.'^) 

Mustard  poultice. — If  wanted  strongly  irritant, 
mix  up  plain  mustard  with  hot  water  to  the  con- 
sistency of  treacle ;  if  for  infants,  put  half  mustard 
and  half  flour,  or,  according  to  the  delicacy  of  the 
skin ;  put  it  in  a  thin  muslin  bag,  and  let  it  re- 
main on  till  the  skin  becomes  red,  then  remove. 
A  weak  mustard  poultice  applied  between  the 
shoulders  is  often  a  great  relief  for  headache, 
which  is  frequently  caused  by  wearing  tight  shoes, 
garters,  and  waistbands,  causing  an  improper  cir- 
culation of  blood  in  the  head.  Where  headaches 
originate  in  physical  disorganization,  the  removal 
of  the  cause  can  alone  effect  the  cure. 

Leek  or  onion  poultice. — Cut  up  leeks,  as  for 
soup ;  steam  them  well,  and  apply  to  the  part. 

Salt-water  poultice. — Take  equal  proportions  of 
linseed-meal  and  bread  crumbs,  and  mix  with  hot 
sea-water. 

Camphorated  poultice. — Mix  linseed-meal  with 
hot  vinegar;  sprinkle  camphor  in  powder  over, 
and  apply. 


Another. — Mix  linseed-meal  with  camphorated 
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brandy  or  spii-its  of  wine,  to  a  proper  consistency ; 
apply  cold. 

Laudanum  poultice. — Make  a  common  bread  or 
meal  poidtice,  and  just  before  applying,  sprinkle 
two  drachms  of  laudanum  over  it. 

Glass  poultice. — Take  a  pint  of  bread  crumbs, 
mix  them  with  boiling  water,  and  incorporate 
well  into  them  an  ounce  of  finely  pulverized  glass, 
and  apply  to  the  abscess.  To  prevent  the  use  of 
the  lancet. 

Poppy -head  poultice. — Bruise  two  poppy-heads, 
first  removing  the  seeds  ;  boil  ten  minutes ;  strain ; 
mix  the  decoction  with  linseed-meal  quite  hot. 

Yeast  poidtice. — Mix  one  pound  of  linseed-meal 
in  a  basin  with  very  hot  but  not  boiling  water, 
and  add  a  teacupful  or  half  a  pint  of  yeast. 

Charcoal  poultice. — Linseed- meal  and  charcoal 
powder,  equal  parts ;  mix  with  hot  water,  and 
apply  moderately  warm. 

Honey  poultice. — Pour  a  teacupful  of  boiling 
water  on  three  tablespoonfuls  of  honey ;  mix 
with  meal. 

Carrot  poultice. — Scrape  the  quantity  of  carrots 
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necessary ;  steam  tliem  to  a  mash^  and  apply  in  a 
muslin  bag,  warm. 

Marshmallow  poultice. — Steam  the  leaves  of 
marshmallow  till  perfectly  soft,  and  apply  as 
above. 

Fig  poultice. — Cut  a  dry  fig  in  two ;  take  out 
tbe  seeds,  and  toast  it  till  quite  soft.  Apply  it 
just  as  it  is  to  the  gum  or  gathering. 

Tar  poultice. — Wet  up  linseed-meal  with  strong 
tar- water,  and  apply  hot. 

Iodized  poultice. — Make  a  common  linseed 
poultice,  and  sprinkle  with  tincture  of  iodine, 
as  medically  directed.  Apply  hot  between  the 
shoulders. 

Alum  poultice. — Mix  a  dessert-spoonful  of  pow- 
dered alum  with  half  a  pound  of  linseed-meal; 
make  into  a  poultice,  and  apply  hot  or  cold  as 
directed. 

Astringent  vinegar  poultice. — Instead  of  water 
use  vinegar  to  mix  the  linseed.  Alum  may  be 
added  if  directed.  Applied  cold,  if  not  other- 
wise ordered. 

Hemlock  poultice. — One  ounce  of  green  hem- 
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lock  leaves  to  one  pound  of  finely  mashed  carrots. 
When  green  hemlock  cannot  be  obtained,  use 
two  ounces  of  tincture  of  hemlock.  Applied 
warm. 

Anodyne  poultice. — Pulverized  saffron  and  cam- 
phor, each  one  drachm.  Make  a  poultice  of  apples 
boiled.  Mix  the  powder  well  and  strew  on  the 
surface. 

Sop  poultice. — Take  the  quantity  of  hops  re- 
quired for  the  size  of  the  poidtice ;  boil  them  to 
a  mash,  and  apply. 

Parsley  poultice. — Pick  the  leaves  of  green 
parsley ;  boil  them  to  a  mash ;  put  in  a  muslin 
bag;  squeeze  lightly,  and  apply  hot. 

Gargles. 

Common  gargles. — Simmer  five  or  six  sage  leaves 
in  two  glasses  of  port  wine,  and  sweeten  well  with 
honey. 

Mustard  gargle. — Mix  one  ounce  of  mustard, 
a  small  teaspoonful  of  salt,  a  tablespoonful  of 
vinegar;  add  a  teacupful  of  either  hot  or  cold 
water.    This  causes  a  salivation,  which  discharges 
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with  it  a  tliick  mucus  from  the  affected  parts, 
and  acts  as  a  cleansing  means,  but  should  not  be 
used  without  medical  advice,  as  in  some  cases  it 
might  produce  inflammation. 

Alum  gargle. — Dissolve  a  drachm  of  alum  in 
half  a  pint  of  port  wine,  and  gargle  every  ten 
minutes  at  least. 

Gargle  injection. — In  some  cases  there  is  no 
power  of  gargling,  in  which  case  the  nurse,  with 
a  large  strong  syringe,  should  inject  the  liquid  into 
the  throat,  the  patient  at  the  same  time  making 
the  effort  to  gargle  so  as  to  eject  it,  by  emitting 
the  sound  ah,  ah-h-h-h.  This  for  cleansing  the 
throat  is  the  most  efficacious  method  of  any. 

Chili  gargle. — Equal  parts  of  port  wine  and 
chili  vinegar. 

Creasote  gargle. — Add  to  a  teacup  of  water  half 
an  ounce  of  tincture  of  myrrh,  half  an  ounce  of 
tincture  of  lavender,  and  twenty-four  drops  of 
creasote.  A  few  grains  of  cayenne  pepper  may 
be  added  as  ordered. 

Honey  gargle. — Take  one  tablespoonful  of  honey, 
a  teaspoonful  of  sal  prunella  or  nitrate  of  potash. 
Mix  with  port  wine  or  vinegar  as  ordered. 
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Enemas. 

The  use  of  the  enema  has  become  within 
the  last  few  years  such  a  common  remedy,  that 
in  a  work  of  this  nature  we  cannot  pass  it  un- 
noticed. The  proportionate  quantities  are,  for 
an  infant,  two  liquid  ounces;  for  a  child  of  five  or 
six  years  of  age,  four  ounces;  for  a  young  person, 
half  a  pint,  and  for  an  adult,  a  pint.  The  heat 
should  be  such  that  the  person  using  it  can 
easily  bear  the  hand  in  it ;  it  should  never  be 
taken  when  the  patient  is  in  a  state  of  perspira- 
tion. 

Soap  enema. — A  quarter  of  a  pound  of  yellow 
soap  cut  up  into  shavings.  Pour  boiling  water 
over,  and  beat  up  till  dissolved,  then  use.  Full 
size  a  pint. 

Gruel  enema. — Common  gruel  well  boiled,  and 
not  too  thick.  Add  two  or  three  tablespoonfuls 
of  common  salad  oil,  or  an  ounce  of  table  salt. 
Full  size  a  pint. 

Aloes  enema. — Dissolve  in  a  cup  of  warm  milk 
a  bit  of  aloes,  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut.  Quarter 
size. 
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Starch  enema. — Take  a  small  half  pint  of  luke- 
warm water,  and  mix  into  it  two  large  table- 
spoonfuls  of  white  starch.  It  must  not  be  boiled, 
but  what  is  generally  called  raw  starch.  If  re- 
quired to  be  still  more  astringent,  whisk,  and  add  to 
the  water  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  It  must  be  well  beaten 
up,  and  when  ready,  should  be  of  the  consistency  of 
treacle.  If  laudanum  is  to  be  added,  the  medical 
man  will  direct  the  quantity.    A  quarter  enema. 

Rice  enema. — Take  two  spoonfuls  of  ground 
rice ;  boil  in  a  pint  of  water  to  a  moderately  thick 
gruel.  Add,  well  beaten,  the  yolk  and  white  of  an 
egg.    Drops  of  laudanum  as  ordered. 

Yeast  enema. — Mix  a  teacupful  of  yeast  with 
half  a  pint  of  warm  water,  and  a  tablespoonful  of 
brandy. 

Tobacco  enema. — Take  half  a  drachm  of  tobacco, 
pour  over  it  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  let  it  get 
cold.    Strain  and  warm  for  use. 

Strengthening  enema.  —  First  give  a  simple 
enema  of  water,  and  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after 
half  a  pint  of  strong  beef-tea.    Or — 

The  same  quantity  of  beef-tea  thickened  with 
arrowroot. 
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Castor-oil  enema. — Eub  two  ounces  of  castor  oil 
gradually  into  a  teaspoonful  of  white  starcli,  and 
add  a  pint  of  thin  gruel. 

Opium  enema. — Rub  up  two  grains  of  opium, 
or  forty  di-ops  of  laudanum,  in  a  teaspoonful  of 
starch ;  add  a  teacupful  of  warm  water. 

Turpentine  enema. — Take  a  teaspoonful  of  oil  of 
turpentine,  beat  it  up  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg, 
and  add  half  a  pint  of  gruel. 

Chloride-of-lime  enema. — One  ounce  of  chloride 
of  lime  to  one  pint  of  tepid  water. 

Stimulating  enema. — A  pint  of  strong  coffee,  to 
which  add  a  glass  of  brandy.    To  be  used  hot. 

Strongly  astringent  enema.  —  Oak-tan  three 
ounces.  Pour  a  quart  of  boiling  water  over,  and 
let  it  infuse  two  hours ;  thicken  with  rice-flour  to 
the  consistence  of  thin  treacle.  Tepid. 

Soothing  enema. — Scrape  up  half  a  pound  of 
the  roots  of  marshmallow.  Simmer  in  a  quart  of 
water  till  reduced  to  a  pint. 

Poppy-head  enema. — Take  half  a  poppy-head, 
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without  seeds,  bruise  it  well,  and  pour  half  a  pint 
of  boiling  water  over  it ;  let  it  become  tepid,  and 
then  mix  into  it  a  tablespoonfal  of  Avhite  starch. 
When  laudanum  is  used  instead  of  poppy-heads, 
make  a  preparation  of  rather  thick,  raw  starch- 
water  ;  add  the  number  of  drops  of  laudanum 
ordered.  Should  this  not  be  considered  a  suffi- 
ciently strong  coating  for  the  bowels,  its  efficacy  * 
may  be  increased  in  the  following  manner : — Take 
the  yolk  of  a  fresh  egg,  and  beat  it  up  in  the  half 
pint,  or  as  it  is  called,  quarter-enema  of  tepid 
water;  then  add  to  it  a  large  tablespoonful  of 
white  starch,  which  should  make  the  preparation 
of  the  consistency  of  thick  batter ;  then  add  the 
laudanum,  and  the  remedy  is  fit  for  use. 

Medicated  coffee. — Take  one  drachm  and  a  half 
of  senna-leaves,  put  them  in  a  teacupful  of  cold 
water,  pressing  them  down  that  they  may  not  float. 
Leave  them  to  infuse  twenty-four  hours.  In  the 
morning,  strain  off  the  liquid,  boil  it,  and  pour  it 
over  a  teaspoonful  of  good  ground  cofi'ee  tied,  up 
in  a  bit  of  flannel.  Wlien  the  coffee  is  sufficiently 
drawn,  sweeten  with  sugar,  adding  milk,  and  let 
the  child  have  its  usual  breakfast,  and  it  will  take 
the  remedy  without  perceiving  the  addition  of  the 
senna. 

This  is  a  good,  assistant  in  cases  of  habitual  cos- 
tiveness,  and  for  old  people. 
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Walnut  leaves. — Abroad,  walnut  leaves  are 
sometimes  used  as  a  substitute  for  cod-liver  oil, 
■vrhen  the  joints  of  the  patient  are  not  swelled. 
The  proportion  is  two  or  three  bruised  leaves  to  a 
pint  of  boiling  water,  made  in  a  teapot ;  take  a 
wineglassful  cold,  occasionally. 

Simple  medicine  for  children  or  old  people. — 
Beat  up  the  yolk  of  an  egg  with  a  teaspoonful  of 
honey;  flavour  with  jam.  Mix  in  a  teacup  with 
hot  water,  and  drink  immediately. 

Another. — A  large  tablespoonful  of  treacle  in 
half  a  pint  of  hot  water. 

Another. — One  ounce  of  Spanish  liquorice  in 
half  a  pint  of  hot  water. 

All  the  above  should  be  taken  hot  in  the  morn- 
ing, fasting. 

Parsley-tea. — Take  as  much  green  parsley  as 
'will  fill  a  teacup,  without  pressing  down;  put 
lit  in  a  teapot,  pour  a  pint  of  boiling  water  on 

it,  and  drink  cold,  in  quantities  as  medically 

directed. 

Linseed-tea. — Take  six  drachms  of  linseed,  two 
drachms  of  liquorice-root,  bruised  ;  pour  over  it  a 
ilarge  pint  of  boiling  water,  and  let  it  stand  by  the 

24 
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fire  four  hours;  add  lemon-juice  or  citric  acid, 
aud  sweeten  with  honey. 

Tea  from  aromatic  herbs. — Take  a  teacupful  of 
the  leaves,  put  them  in  a  teapot,  and  pour  a  pint 
and  a  half  of  boiling  water  over  them.  If  too 
strong,  dilute  with  more  water.  Milk  and  sugar 
may  be  added  at  pleasure. 

Dandelion  tea. — Chop  up  finely  two  ounces  of 
dandelion  root ;  if  fresh  drawn,  pour  boiling  water 
over,  to  take  out  the  earthy  taste,  and  when  cold 
pour  it  off;  then  put  the  roots  into  a  quart  of 
fresh  water,  and  simmer  to  a  pint.  Take  cold, 
flavoured  to  taste. 

Tea  of  black  currant  leaves. — Put  eight  or  ten 
leaves  into  a -teapot,  pour  a  pint  and  a  half  of 
boiling  water  over,  then  take  hot  or  cold.  When 
the  leaves  are  not  to  be  had,  an  ounce  of  the  fresh 
bark  of  the  tree  will  do. 

Mucilage  of  marshmallow. — Cut  up  half  a  pound 
of  marshmallow  roots ;  simmer  in  a  quart  of  water 
till  reduced  to  a  pint;  sweeten  with  honey,  and 
flavour  with  orange  or  lemon  juice,  or  any  kind 
of  sweet ;  strain  as  jelly. 

Mucilage  of  gum. — Pour  a  pint  of  boiling  water 
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on  an  ounce  of  gum  Arabic ;  let  it  dissolve ;  then 
put  it  on  the  fire^  stirring  in  half  a  pound  of  loaf 
sugar;  flavour  with  candied  angelica  root,  or 
according  to  taste;  remove  from  the  fire  before 
it  begins  to  boil. 

Mucilage  of  starch. — Mix  an  ounce  of  white 
starch  with  a  pint  and  a  half  of  cold  water,  and 
boil  twenty  minutes. 

Simple  bitters. — Put  a  few  chips  of  quassia  root 
in  a  jug  of  hot  water.  The  "  bitter  cup  "  now  so 
fashionable,  is  merely  made  of  quassia  wood.  A 
pennyworth  of  quassia  will  make  a  dozen  pint  and 
a  half  bottles  of  bitters. 

Hop  drink  [hitters) . — Get  half  an  ounce  of  hops  ; 
pour  a  quart  of  thin  barley-water,  boiling,  over 
them ;  let  it  stand  till  cold,  and  strain.  This  is  more 
nourishing  and  tonic  than  fermented  malt  liquors. 
A  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  gelatine  may  be  added 
where  debihty  and  loss  of  appetite  exist.  The 
quantity  of  hops  may  be  suited  to  the  taste  of  the 
patient. 

Camomile  tea. — One  ounce  of  camomile  flowers 
to  a  quart  of  water  :  simmer  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  strain ;  dilute  to  taste. 
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Another  way. — Put  two  heads  of  camomile  in  a 
teacup;  pour  boiling  water  over  them^  and  take 
either  hot  or  cold  at  pleasure,  but  best  taken  cold 
in  the  morning,  fasting,  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
before  dinner. 

Fumigating  paper  for  asthma. —  Beat  half  a 
pound  of  saltpetre  very  small,  and  pour  over  just 
sufficient  boiling  water  to  dissolve  it.  Fold  a 
dozen  sheets  of  white  blotting  paper  into  eight ; 
put  them  in  the  pickle,  and  let  them  remain  till 
perfectly  saturated ;  then  unfold,  and  place  to  dry 
flat  on  a  cloth  on  the  floor.  When  thoroughly 
dry,  cut  each  into  eight  pieces,  and  put  in  a  dry 
place.  Use  in  the  following  manner : — before 
going  to  bed,  the  door  being  closed  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  the  fumes,  light  a  bit  of  the  pi'epared 
paper,  and  inhale  the  smoke. 

Though  this  cannot  cure,  in  some  cases  of 
asthma  it  affords  great  relief. 

Iodized  liniment. — In  July  or  August,  when 
they  are  full  of  a  thick  gluey  mucilage,  collect 
some  berries  of  the  common  sea-weed  [  fucus  vesi- 
culosus) ;  lightly  fill  a  stone  bottle  with  them,  and 
fill  up  with  the  best  old  Jamaica  rum,  and  in  a 
month  the  liniment  will  be  ready  for  use.  This 
is  very  efficacious  for  rubbing  in,  in  cases  of  weak 
joints,  some  kinds  of  swelling,  &c. 
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Iodized  bread. — Dry  thoroughly  in  the  suii, 
burn  to  ashes,  and  sift,  from  half  an  ounce  to  an 
ounce,  as  may  be  medically  ordered,  of  sea- weeds, 
those  containing  the  greatest  quantity  of  iodine 
to  be  preferred — the  class  Laminaria  is  rich  with 
it.  Mix  the  powder  in  the  flour  of  a  four-pound 
loaf,  making  it  in  the  usual  way,  except  omitting 
part  of  the  salt.  The  powder  can  be  had  of  a 
chemist  for  a  mere  trifle. 

Bread  for  persons  subject  to  constipation. — Let 
the  bread  be  made  of  wheat,  just  as  it  is  ground, 
quite  unsifted.  Rye  flour  also  makes  good  bread 
under  the  circumstances. 

Ferruginous  bread,  gingerbread,  ^c. — Mix  one 
ounce  of  carbonate  of  iron  in  two  pounds  of  flour, 
and  make  it  into  a  loaf  in  the  usual  way.  Take 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  daily.  Or  it  may  be  di- 
vided and  made  up  into  sixteen  hard  biscuits,  of 
which  two  can  be  taken  during  the  day.  The 
colour  of  the  crum  of  the  bread  when  baked  is 
of  a  bright-rust  colour,  but  it  has  no  unpleasant 
taste,  and  may  be  eaten  with  butter,  jam,  honey, 
or  in  the  same  way  as  common  bread. 

The  carbonate  of  iron  mixed  with  flour  may 
be  also  made  up  into  gingerbread  or  gingerbread 
nuts,  with  cut  citron  or  angelica  root  according  to 
taste. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

COOKERY, 

Cookery  for  the  sick  should  be  of  the  plainest 
and  most  simple  kind — a  variety  of  condiments 
and  mixed  seasoning  naturally  tending  to  inter- 
fere with  the  work  of  the  digestive  organs,  which, 
in  a  state  of  disease  or  in  ill-health,  are  generally 
either  already  impaired,  or  easily  susceptible  of 
derangement  from  the  smallest  causes.  Until 
medical  authority  has  ceased,  the  dietary  of  the 
sick  continues  subject  to  its  supervision,  after 
which,  when  appetite  solicits  any  particular  kind 
of  food,  the  Home  Nurse  should  endeavour  to 
procure  it,  and  give  it  in  moderate  quantities,  for 
nature  often  knows  what  best  suits  her  present 
powers ;  and  if  neither  pain,  flatulence,  or  incon- 
venience of  any  kind  result,  that  diet  may  be  per- 
mitted, especially  if  previous  habit  has  rendered 
it  familiar  to  the  stomach. 

Liquids  and  light  food  form  the  staple  of  sick 
cookery,  for  when  once  the  patient  is  permitted  to 
partake  of  solids  generally,  he  may  be  considered, 
under  indulgent  licence^  as  having  been  readmitted 
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to  the  home  table  diet;  and  as  compounded  and 
rich  dainties  are  perfectly  unfit  for  those  for  whom 
we  write,  we  limit  our  recipes  to  what  is  adapted 
to  the  bedroom  dinner  tray,  the  character  of  the 
nourishment  or  refi-eshmeut  to  be  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  medical  man,  its  particular  choice 
being  left  to  the  patient.  Wine,  ale,  or  spirits 
are  separately  ordered. 

Earthenware  glazed  saucepans  should  be  always 
used  in  sick  cookery,  not  only  for  the  sake  of 
cleanliness,  but  because  they  better  preserve  the 
colour  of  fruits,  &c. 

Plain  Drinks. 

Water. — This  is  the  most  wholesome,  and  often 
the  di'ink  most  desired  by  the  sick,  and  may  be 
taken  without  fear,  subject  to  the  same  restric- 
tions as  all  other  beverages  in  illness,  namely, 
that  no  large  quantities  of  liquid  should  be  taken 
at  once.  Half  a  tumbler  at  a  time,  in  convales- 
cence, and  a  wineglassful  in  cases  of  fever,  when 
mercurial  preparations  are  not  being  used,  may 
be  repeated  every  ten  minutes.  When  spring 
water  is  bad,  rain  water  should  be  saved  in  clean 
pans  or  fetched  from  a  clear  running  stream ;  but 
if  neither  can  be  procured  it  should  then  be 
boiled  or  filtered. 
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Toast-and-water. — Cut  a  thin  crust  of  bread, 
and  toast  it  very  slowly  all  over;  while  hot,  put 
it  in  a  jug,  and  pour  over  it  a  pint  and  half  of 
boiling  water.  Some  people  prefer  it  made  with 
cold. 

Tea. — Put  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  the  best 
Pekoe  tea  into  a  teapot ;  pour  a  pint  and  half  of 
boiling  water  over  it,  and  let  it  stand,  closely 
covered,  by  the  side  of  the  fire,  for  half  an  hour ; 
let  it  get  cold  and  strain  it  into  a  jug.  This  is 
very  refreshing  taken  cold. 

Biscuit  drink. — Put  a  whole  ship  biscuit  into 
a  saucepan ;  pour  over  it  a  quart  of  water,  and  as 
much  salt  as  will  lay  on  a  shilling ;  let  it  simmer 
half  an  hour ;  then  strain. 

Bread  drink. — Put  the  crura  only  of  a  penny 
loaf  into  a  saucepan,  and  pour  boiling  water  over 
it ;  let  it  boil  hard  for  ten  minutes ;  then  strain 
through  a  sieve. 

Barley-water. — Wash,  scald,  and  strain  off  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  Scotch  or  pearl  barley; 
then  put  it  into  two  quarts  of  water ;  let  it  boil, 
skimming  till  very  clear,  and  when  reduced  to 
half,  strain  it. 
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Clarified  barlexj -water. — If  barley  water  is  re- 
quired merely  as  a  refreshing  drinkj  make  it  thus  : 
put  a  large  tablespoonful  of  well-washed  pearl 
barely  into  a  jug,  with  half  the  very  thinly  pared 
rind  of  a  lemon,  and  four  large  lumps  of  sugar. 
Pour  a  quart  of  boiling  water  over  this,  and  when 
cold,  strain.    Some  add  the  juice  of  the  lemon. 

Rice-water. — To  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  best 
rice  add  a  quart  of  water;  if  the  rice  has  been 
soaked  the  evening  before  it  will  be  all  the  better. 
Boil  as  fast  as  possible  for  half  an  hour,  adding 
boiling  water  as  it  evaporates;  a  stick  of  cin- 
namon and  a  piece  of  ginger  may  be  boiled 
with  it ;  strain  and  sweeten  with  loaf  sugar.  This 
is  generally  used  to  counteract  a  too  relaxed  state 
of  the  system. 

Porridge-water. — A  tablespoonful  of  common 
groats  boded  in  a  quart  of  water  for  half  an  hour, 
and  strained. 

The  last  five  are  stock  drinks,  which  form  the 
foundations  of  several  others. 

Apple-vjater. — Cut  six  good-sized  sour  apples 
into  four  pieces ;  core,  but  do  not  peel  them ;  boil 
them  in  a  quart  of  water  with  a  stick  of  cinnamon, 
a  bit  of  ginger,  and  as  much  salt  as  will  lay  on  a 
fourpenny  piece.    Let  it  simmer  till  the  apples 
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are  in  a  pulp ;  sweeten  with  coarse  moist  suo^ar, 
and  strain.    To  drink  cold. 

Sage  drink. — Pour  a  quart  of  boiling  water  on 
a  teacupful  of  sage  leaves;  sweeten  with  black 
currant  or  any  jam;  add  a  squeeze  of  lemon  to 
taste.    "When  cold,  strain. 

Cottage  drink. — Put  a  teacupful  of  elder  flowers 
into  a  jug,  with  two  ounces  of  honey  and  the 
juice  of  a  lemon ;  pour  over  three  pints  of  boiling 
water ;  stir  till  the  honey  is  melted ;  then  cover, 
and  when  cold,  strain  through  a  linen  cloth. 

Lemonade. — Rasp  the  rind  of  a  lemon  on  some 
lumps  of  sugar,  or  pare  it  very  thin,  and  pour  half 
a  pint  of  boiling  water  on  it,  adding  the  sugar 
and  juice.    Orangeade  is  made  in  the  same  way. 

Milk  lemonade. — Dissolve  three  quarters  of  a 
pound  of  loaf  sugar  in  a  pint  of  boiling  water ; 
mix  with  it  two  wineglasses  of  lemon-juice,  and 
the  same  of  sherry.  When  cold,  add  a  pint  of 
milk,  and  strain. 

Orgeat. — Blanch  half  a  pound  of  sweet  almonds 
and  one  ounce  of  bitter ;  pound  them  very  fine  in  a 
mortar,  with  a  little  water,  to  prevent  their  oiling ; 
add  gradually  a  quart  of  cold  water  and  two 
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ounces  of  orange-flower  water ;  sweeten  with  loaf 
sugar  to  taste ;  strain  through  a  fine  cloth  or  lawn 
sieve. 

An  endless  variety  of  refreshing  drinks  may  be 
made  by  simply  adding  to  boiling  water^  or  any  of 
the  stock  drinksj  the  juice  of  fresh  fruits^  mashed 
and  strained,  in  the  proportion  of  half  a  pint  to  a 
pint  and  a  half  of  stock  or  liquid,  and  the  same  if 
jam  is  used ;  the  juice  must  be  sweetened  to  taste. 
MTien  jam  or  jelly  is  used,  the  juice  of  a  lemon 
should  be  added.  Fruit  vinegar  may  also  be  made 
by  melting  half  a  pint  of  black  currant,  raspberry, 
or  any  kind  of  jam,  in  the  same  quantity  of  vine- 
gar, or  water  acidulated  to  taste  with  citric  acid^ 
which  is  more  delicate  in  flavour. 


Stimulating  Drinks. 

White  caudle. — Mix  one  tablespoonful  of  oat- 
meal with  a  pint  of  water ;  boil  it  twenty  minutes 
with  a  blade  of  mace  and  a  bit  of  lemon-peel, 
keeping  it  stirred ;  strain  through  a  sieve ; 
sweeten  to  taste,  and  add  two  glasses  of  wine, 
port,  or  sherry,  as  the  patient  chooses. 

Brown  caudle. — The  same  as  above,  except  that 
cloves  are  used  to  flavour ;  and  instead  of  wine. 
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add  half  a  pint  of  strong  ale  (not  bitter),  and 
sweeten  with  brown  sugar. 

Egg  wine  {hot) . — Beat  up  the  yolk  of  an  egg  with 
a  tablespoonful  of  cold  water.  Put  in  a  saucepan 
a  glass  of  wine  and  half  a  glass  of  water  with 
sugar  and  nutmeg ;  when  it  boils,  pour  it  briskly 
on  the  egg,  beating  it  up  well  as  you  do  so ;  if 
not  hot  enough  re-heat,  but  do  not  let  it  boil,  or 
the  egg  will  curdle. 

Cold  egg  wine. — Beat  up  the  yolk  of  an  egg, 
and  add  a  wineglassful  of  wine  and  half  a  wineglass 
of  water  j  sugar  and  nutmeg  to  taste. 

Tamarind  drink. — Pour  a  pint  of  boiling  water 
over  three  ounces  of  tamarinds ;  boil  five  minutes 
and  strain. 

Gum-arabic  drink. — Simmer  one  ounce  of  gum 
arable  in  a  quart  of  water  till  dissolved;  add  of 
poppy-seeds  and  blanched  almonds,  each  half  an 
ounce,  and  syrup  of  marshmallows  three  ounces; 
when  cold,  strain. 

Spanish  drink. — Mix  well  two  drachms  of  bal- 
sam of  Tolu  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg ;  add  to  it 
three  pints  of  cold  barley-water. 
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Boisson  de  Mademoiselle. — To  one  quart  of  cold 
spring  water  add  a  wineglass  of  lemon-juice,  sugar 
to  taste,  and  one  scruple  of  cochineal ;  let  it  sim- 
mer till  the  scum  is  removed;  then  take  it  off  the 
fire,  let  it  cool,  and  add  four  ounces  of  rose-water ; 
the  cochineal  may  be  omitted  at  will. 

Coltsfoot  drink. — Take  two  handfuls  of  colts- 
foot, two  ounces  of  dates,  and  three  drachms  of 
liquorice-root,  and  simmer  in  three  pints  of 
barley-water;  sweeten  to  taste.  Instead  of  bar- 
ley-water, an  oxmce  of  barley-meal  may  be  mixed 
up,  and  all  boiled  together ;  strain. 

Calf's-foot  milk. — Put  one  calPs  foot  in  a  quart 
of  water,  and  the  same  of  milk,  in  a  close-covered 
jar;  place  them  in  a  pan  of  water  not  to  burn; 
let  them  bake  four  hours ;  when  cold,  remove  the 
fat,  strain,  and  re-heat,  with  any  flavouring  you 
like. 

Calf's-foot  stock. — Boil  two  calf's  feet  in  three 
pints  of  water  till  reduced  to  half ;  strain  it,  and  re- 
turn to  the  saucepan,  with  the  whites  of  three  eggs 
beaten  to  a  froth  and  the  shells  crushed ;  boil  till 
the  scum  separates,  and  strain  through  a  jelly- 
bag.  A  spoonful  of  this  may  be  added  to  any  hot 
drink  to  make  it  more  nutritious.    A  pinch  of 
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finely  shaved  isinglass  will  also  answer  this 
purpose,  where  haste  is  important. 

Milic  and  honey. — Boiled  milk,  sweetened  with 
honey  and  drank  cold,  is  extremely  nutritive. 

Carminative  water. — Half  a  spoonful  of  carra- 
way,  and  the  same  of  coriander-seed,  bruised, 
to  a  pint  of  water;  boil  them  gently  for  ten 
minutes;  pour  the  strained  liquid,  boiling,  to 
the  yolk  of  a  well-beaten  egg ;  add  a  glass  of  any 
kind  of  wine,  and  sweeten  to  taste. 

Bread-milk. — Break  into  half  a  pint  of  milk 
and  the  same  of  water,  half  the  top  crust  of  a  penny 
loaf ;  add  a  blade  of  mace ;  simmer  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  strain,  and  drink  warm. 

Whey. — Whey  should  be  drank  very  hot  and  in 
bed,  as  it  is  intended  to  promote  perspiration  in 
various  diseases. 

To  clarify  any  kind  of  whey. — Break  into  a 
mash  a  fresh-broken  egg-shell,  and  the  curd 
having  been  strained  and  the  whey  returned  into 
the  saucepan,  throw  in  the  egg-shell ;  let  it  sim- 
mer a  few  minutes,  and  pour  it  gently  off  through 
a  lawn  sieve. 
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White  wine  lohey. — Put  into  a  basin  a  cupful  of 
skimmed  milk  and  two  glasses  of  white  wine,  and 
let  it  remain  five  or  ten  minutes ;  tlien  add  half  a 
pint  of  boiling  water ;  set  it  on  the  fire,  and  when 
it  curdles,  add  a  slice  of  lemon  and  a  sprig  of 
balm,  if  convenient.    Sweeten  to  taste. 

Lemon  whey. — Boil  half  a  pint  of  skimmed  milk 
and  the  same  of  water,  with  the  juice  of  a  lemon ; 
simmer  till  it  curdles ;  strain,  and  sweeten  to 
taste. 

Mustard  whey. — Take  an  ounce  of  mustard 
seed ;  boil  gently  in  a  pint  of  water  till  reduced 
to  half;  then  add  half  a  pint  of  skimmed  milk; 
boil  till  it  curdles,  and  strain. 

Another  way. —  Let  a  pint  of  milk  nearly  come 
to  a  boil,  and  sprinkle  in  some  flour  of  mustard ; 
let  it  curdle. 

Cream  of  tartar  tvhey. — Shake  gradually  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  cream  of  tartar  into  a  pint  of 
skimmed  milk  when  nearly  boiling ;  when  curdled, 
strain.    A  powerful  diuretic. 

Spoon  Diet. 

Water  gruel. — Wet  a  tablespoonful  of  Scotch 
oatmeal,  gradually,  with  a  pint  of  cold  water;  let 
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it  boil  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes ; 
for  if  not  well  done,  it  will  produce  flatulence; 
strain  it  through  a  sieve,  add  a  bit  of  butter  the 
size  of  a  walnut,  season  with  salt,  or  add  sugar 
and  wine  if  suitable. 

Barley  or  rye  gruel. — For  this  use  barley  or 
rye  meal,  and  make  as  above ;  milk  may  be  used 
for  either,  if  preferred,  or  half  of  each,  in  which 
case  the  wine  had  better  be  omitted. 

Panada. — Take  the  crum  of  half  a  stale  penny 
loaf,  and  add  to  it  a  pint  of  water;  let  it  boil 
briskly  for  five  minutes ;  take  it  out,  beat  it  up 
yvell,  add  as  much  more  water  as  will  make  it  of 
an  agreeable  consistency,  put  it  again  on  the  fire, 
with  a  bit  of  fresh  butter,  a  grate  of  nutmeg,  and 
sugar  to  taste.  Wine  and  lemon-juice,  or  black 
currant  or  any  jelly,  may  be  used  to  flavour  it  at 
pleasure. 

Sago. — Soak  a  tablespoonful  of  sago  for  two 
hours,  to  take  off  the  earthy  taste ;  then  boil  it  in 
a  pint  of  water  till  quite  transparent,  stirring  all 
the  time;  add  wine,  lemon  peel,  nutmeg,  and 
sugar. 

It  may  be  made  with  milk  and  flavoured  with 
orange-flower  water  or  laurel  leaf. 
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Tapioca. — The  same  as  above;  but  it  need  not 
be  soaked  to  remove  the  earthy  taste,  but  soaked 
some  hours  before  cooking. 

Rice  milk. — Soak  two  large  spoonfuls  of  rice  in 
cold  water  for  an  hour ;  pour  off  the  water^  and 
add  a  pint  and  a  half  of  new  milk  ;  stew  it  gently 
till  the  rice  is  quite  soft,  pass  it  through  a  sieve, 
simmer  it  again  for  ten  minutes  in  the  milk,  and 
flavour  with  orange- flower  water,  or  boil  a  laurel 
leaf  with  the  milk. 

Rice  gfuel. — Mix  a  tablespoonful  of  ground  rice 
with  a  pint  of  water ;  boil  well  for  half  an  hour, 
adding  boiling  water  as  it  shrinks;  add  half  a 
pint  of  cranberries,  and  a  bit  of  cinnamon  an  inch 
long,  and  sweeten  with  white  sugar. 

It  may  also  be  flavoured  as  any  of  the  above. 

Arrowroot. — Mix  a  tablespoonful  of  arrowroot 
in  a  pint  of  water  or  milk ;  let  it  boil  ten  minutes. 
If  with  milk,  flavour  with  a  dessert-spoonful  of 
orange-flower  water ;  if  with  water,  add  tMO 
glasses  of  wine,  with  lemon,  nutmeg,  and  sugar, 
or  a  drachm  of  angelica  root  boiled  with  it. 

Chocolate  or  cocoa. — Grate  an  ounce  of  choco- 
late in  half  a  pint  of  milk ;  boil  twenty  minutes, 
sweeten,  and  serve  with  toast. 

25 
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Cocoa  nibs. — Boil  a  teacupful  in  a  quart  of 
water  for  four  hours.  If  wanted  for  breakfast 
prepare  over  night. 

Leek  or  onion  gruel. — Chop  up  a  teacupful  of 
leeks  or  onions  very  fine ;  give  them  a  scaldj  and 
strain  off  the  water;  boil  to  a  pulp  in  a  pint  of 
thin  gruel ;  add  butter  and  salt  to  taste.  This  is 
very  useful  in  some  cases  as  a  diuretic^  in  which 
case  use  leeks. 

Jersey  pap,  or  thick  milk. — Mix  a  good  table- 
spoonful  of  well-dried  or  baked  flour  with  a  pint 
of  milk  and  a  bit  of  ginger ;  boil  it  well  for  twenty 
minutes^  stirring  all  the  time ;  sweeten  with  white 
sugar. 

Parsley  gruel. — Chop  a  teacupful  of  parsley  as 
for  melted  butter^  make  a  pint  of  water  gruel,  and 
when  it  is  nearly  ready,  throw  in  your  parsley  for 
two  minutes.    A  good  diuretic  gruel. 

Broths. 

Soups  are  not  required  in  the  sick-room  dietary. 

Beef  tea. — Take  two  pounds  of  lean,  juicy  beef 
(from  the  shoulder  is  best  for  the  purpose) ;  cut 
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away  every  little  bit  of  fat  and  bone^  score  your 
meat  well  in  squares  of  half  an  ineb,  put  to  it  a 
quart  of  cold  water^  place  it  on  tbe  fire^  and  just 
before  it  begins  to  simmer^  skim  it  once  carefully, 
tben  cover  it  closely,  and  let  it  simmer  for  ten 
minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  bour,  strain  it  tlirougb 
a  colander  into  a  jug;  wben  cold,  take  off  tbe 
fat,  and  wben  used,  eitber  bot  or  cold,  stir  it  up, 
as  wbat  seems  tbe  sediment  contains  tbe  greatest 
portion  of  nourisbment.  Neitber  salt  or  pepper 
must  be  added,  as  tbe  invalid  likes  to  season  to 
bis  own  taste.  In  cases  of  extreme  weakness  give 
lukewarm. 

Fowl  broth  —  Skin  a  full-grown  fowl  as  you 
would  a  rabbit ;  cut  it  in  four,  and  remove  all  fat 
from  tbe  inside  as  Avell  as  tbe  outside  ;  put  it  in  a 
saucepan,  witb  tbree  quarts  of  water,  and  let  it 
simmer  gently  down  to  tbree  pints ;  salt  to 
taste ;  strain,  and  wben  wanted,  boil  in  tbe 
quantity  required  a  sprig  of  parsley  and  tbe  same 
of  tbyme  for  about  ten  minutes,  covering  tbe  sauce- 
pan closely. 

Mutton. — Boil  a  teacupful  of  Scotcb  or  pearl 
barley  in  a  pint  of  water ;  get  a  lean  neck  of  mutton, 
and  to  two  pounds  put  tbree  quarts  of  water  and  tbe 
barley,  a  bandful  of  cbopped  leeks,  and  a  turnip  or 
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two;  let  it  all  simmer  till  the  turnip  is  done; 
serve  without  straining. 

Veal  broth. — To  two  pounds  of  knuckle  of  veal 
put  three  quarts  of  water^  and  a  teacupful  of 
rice ;  boil  slowly  for  an  hour  and  half.  Chop  up 
finely  as  for  melted  butter,  some  parsley,  thyme, 
green  marigold  leaves,  a  small  white  beet  or 
lettuce  leaf,  in  the  whole  about  a  pint ;  let  them 
simmer  with  the  veal  about  ten  minutes — longer 
spoils  the  flavour. 

Potage  a  V onion. — Take  ten  small  onions,  blanch 
and  slice  them ;  put  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter 
and  a  teaspoonful  of  sugar  in  a  frying  pan,  and  when 
well  brown  throw  in  your  onions,  turning  them 
occasionally  till  of  a  good  colour ;  add  three  pints 
of  water  and  half  a  stale  penny  loaf;  let  it  simmer 
gently  half  an  hour ;  cut  toasted  bread  in  dice, 
and  put  in  the  tureen,  pouring  the  soup  over 
through  a  colander  to  strain  it,  and  add  a  glass  of 
sherry  immediately,  with  pepper  and  salt  to  taste. 

Eel  broth. — Boil  a  pound  of  eels  in  a  quart  of 
water,  till  cooked  sufficiently  for  eating;  then 
take  them  out;  add  small  herbs,  chopped  fine, 
half  a  pint  of  green  peas  or  asparagus  tops ;  and 
when  done,  thicken  with  a  tablespoonful  of  flour, 
mixed  in  a  pint  of  milk,  with  an  ounce  of  fresh 
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butter;  let  all  boil  together  five  minutes,  and 
serve  with  tliin  sippets  of  plain  bread  in  the 
tureen.  If  the  eels  are  overdone,  it  will  give  the 
soup  an  oily  rancid  taste. 

Fish. — As  a  general  rule,  fish  for  the  sick  should 
be  plain  boiled,  and  served  with  plain  melted 
butter  of  the  best  kind. 


Meat. 

Mutton-chop. — This  is  generally  broiled  on  a 
gridiron.  The  chop  should  be  dusted  with  pepper. 
The  time  of  cooking  depends  upon  its  thickness ; 
one  of  an  inch  thick  will  take  about  ten  minutes. 
The  fire  must  be  particularly  clear,  for  which  pur- 
pose throw  on  a  little  salt,  and  also  must  be 
moderate,  else  the  chop  will  be  burnt  before  it  is 
done.  When  half  cooked,  and  before  turning, 
sprinkle  with  salt. 

Home  Nurse's  chop. — Oil  a  bit  of  common  white 
grocer's  paper,  pepper  your  chop,  and  prick  it 
once  on  each  side  with  a  steel  fork,  fold  it  in  the 
paper,  and  having  browned  a  small  piece  of  butter 
in  your  frying-pan,  put  in  your  chop,  in  its  papi- 
lotte,  fry  it,  turning  occasionally.  When  properly 
done  the  gravy  will  be  seen  running  out ;  take  it 
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from  the  paper,  sprinkle  with  fine  salt,  and  serve 
on  a  hot  plate,  with  a  nice  mealy  potato.  This 
method  prevents  the  outside  of  the  chop  from  be- 
coming hard  and  indigestible,  and  secures  it  from 
the  greasiness  of  frying  in  the  pan  itself.  Writing 
paper,  being  often  glazed  with  a  preparation  of 
arsenic,  should  not  be  used  for  cooking  purposes. 
A  chop  or  steak  should  not  be  salted  at  first,  as 
they  are  rendered  hard,  and  the  gravy  is  brought 
out  before  they  are  cooked;  add  it  when  half 
done.  To  ensure  the  pan  being  free  from  fat  or 
smell,  tlirow  a  handful  of  salt  in,  place  it  on  the 
fire,  and  when  hot,  scour  the  pan  well  with  it  be- 
fore frying  in  it.  The  poor,  whose  kitchen  uten- 
sils are  very  limited,  should  be  instructed  in  this 
mode  of  cleaning  articles  used  by  them  for  so 
many  purposes. 

Plain  stewed  chop. — Put  your  chop  on,  Avith 
just  sufficient  water  to  cover  it,  a  sprig  of  parsley, 
and  thyme;  just  before  it  begins  to  simmer  skim 
well;  let  it  cook  very  slowly  for  ten  minutes. 
Meat  quickly  cooked  is  tough  and  indigestible. 

Spanish  chop. — Boil  a  large  Portugal  onion,  or 
its  weight  in  shalots,  in  half  a  pint  of  water  till 
quite  done,  then  pulp  through  a  colander,  adding 
pepper  and  salt,  and  a  piece  of  butter  the  size  of  a 
walnut ;  put  it  into  a  small  stewpan,  placing  your 
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chops  on  the  top,  and  occasionally  turning  them. 
Serve  the  whole  on  a  slice  of  bread  an  inch 
thick. 

Colchester  chop. — Take  the  beards  and  cores 
from  eight  large  oysters,  placing  the  soft  part 
aside ;  boil  the  former  in  their  own  liquor  and  a 
pint  of  water,  boiled  quickly  till  reduced  to  half ; 
then  strain,  and  when  cold  put  in  your  chop,  and 
let  it  simmer  slowly  for  ten  minutes.  Mix  up  a 
teaspoonful  of  flour,  a  grate  of  nutmeg,  and  the 
same  of  mace,  with  a  cup  of  milk,  stir  it  gradually 
in  with  the  liquor  of  the  chop,  and  add  the  soft 
part  of  the  oysters;  simmer  five  minutes,  and 
serve  with  sippets  of  toasted  bread. 

Welsh  chop. — Boil  the  white  part  of  three  good- 
sized  leeks  briskly  in  a  quart  of  water,  to  mellow 
them ;  strain  this  off,  and  put  them  into  a  pint  of 
boiling  water,  with  salt ;  when  thoroughly  soft, 
either  simmer  your  chops  with  them,  or  place 
them  on  a  toast,  with  a  Home  Nurse  chop  served 
over,  or  separate. 

Beef  steaks. — These  may  be  cooked  in  the  same 
way  as  the  recipes  for  chops,  but  must  not  be  fried 
in  butter  or  fat  for  the  sick,  as  frying  transforms 
either  of  these  into  a  kind  of  oil,  which  is  very  in- 
digestible.   The  best  way  of  cooking  them  for 
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invalids  is  to  flour  them  well,  put  them  in  a  deep 
dish,  with  a  sprinkle  of  pepper  and  a  very  little 
water,  covering  them  with  another  dish;  place 
them  in  the  oven  and  let  them  cook  very  slowly 
for  four  or  five  hours ;  when  half  done  add  salt 
and  turn  them.  They  are  very  tender  thus  cooked, 
and  any  flavouring  may  be  added  if  liked. 

To  roast  sweetbread. — Parboil  a  sweetbread  and 
leave  it  to  grow  cold,  then  lard  it,  and  roast  it  a 
nice  brown  colour  in  a  Dutch  oven ;  serve  with 
white  sauce  and  lemon-juice. 

To  stew  sweetbread. — Scald  and  cut  the  sweet- 
bread in  two ;  thicken  half  a  pint  of  veal  broth 
with  a  teacup  of  milk  and  a  teaspoonful  of  flour, 
and  a  small  bit  of  butter,  adding  a  grate  of  nut- 
meg and  a  chip  of  mace :  simmer  till  done ;  serve 
on  a  toast ;  garnish  with  lemon. 

Lamb's  or  sheep's  brains. — Clean  them  well 
from  the  veins,  and  boil  them  in  a  cloth,  and  let 
them  get  cold ;  then  cook  as  above,  or  plain  boil 
and  serve  with  parsley  and  butter. 

Calf's  /oo^.— Boil  a  calf's  foot  till  the  bones 
can  be  easily  removed,  which  do,  and  re-heat, 
serving  with  white  sauce  or  parsley  and  butter  ; 
or  stew  like  sweetbreads. 
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Sheep's  trotters. — Plain  boil,  and  serve  without 
taking  out  the  bones.  Rice  or  pearl  barley  and  a 
leek  may  also  be  stewed  and  served  with  them. 

Poultry  and  game. — All  kinds  of  game  are  a 
nice  light  diet  for  the  sick,  the  slight  fermenta- 
tion it  generally  undergoes  before  cooking  render- 
ing it  very  easy  of  digestion.  It  is  cooked  and 
served  in  the  same  way  as  for  the  Home  table,  as 
is  also  poultry;  we  will,  therefore,  only  observe 
that  the  time  for  roasting  is — 

A  pheasant  or  turkey  poult,  from  25  to  30  min. 

A  partridge          .  .     „    20  to  25  „ 

Wild  duck  or  grouse  .  about  20  minutes, 

A  quail      .          .  .     „     20  „ 

A  snipe     .          .  .     „     10  „ 

A  woodcock         .  .    ,,     20  „ 

A  hare      .          .  .     ,,     1  hour. 

Poultry  should  be  set  to  roast  by  a  good,  brisk, 
clear  fire,  with  a  screen  to  prevent  a  draught  on 
the  meat,  which  would  sodden  it.  It  should  not 
be  put  too  near  the  fire  at  first,  and  should  be 
well  basted  with  fresh  butter,  a  little  salt  being 
put  in  the  dripping  pan.  When  the  skin  begins 
to  rise  in  bladders,  and  the  steam  to  draw  to  the 
fire,  it  is  a  sign  that  meat  is  cooked,  when  it 
should  be  well  basted  once  more,  lightly  dredged  * 
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with  flour^  and  the  froth  merely  allowed  to  colour 
nicely. 

Puddings,  S^c. 

Puddings  should  not  be  taken  after  animal  food 
by  persons  of  weak  stomachs,  unless  stimulating 
drinks  are  ordered,  as  otherwise  they  sodden  the 
digestion,  and  are  better  taken  for  luncheon  or  as 
light  suppers. 

Bread  pudding. — Boil  half  a  pint  of  milk  with 
a  bruised  laurel-leaf,  half  an  inch  of  cinnamon, 
and  sugar  to  taste ;  pour  this  over  the  sifted  crumbs 
of  a  stale  penny  roll ;  when  cool,  beat  it  up  with 
the  yolks  of  two  and  the  white  of  one  egg,  whisked 
to  a  froth.  Butter  a  mould,  and  pour  in  the  batter, 
boiling  ten  minutes,  and  when  done,  turn  it  out, 
sift  sugar  over,  and  serve  with  wine  sauce.  Two 
stale  sponge  cakes,  instead  of  the  bread-crumbs, 
will  vary  the  pudding. 

Custard  pudding. — Boil  half  a  pint,  with  sugar, 
mace,  and  cinnamon ;  whisk  up  three  yolks  and 
one  white  of  egg  with  a  large  tablespoonful  of 
orange-flower  water;  beat  up  the  whole;  fill 
a  basin  previously  buttered,  and  boil  twenty 
minutes. 
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Tapioca,  rice,  vermicelli,  millet,  sago,  S^c,  are 
made  into  light  puddings  by  flavouring  to  taste, 
and  baking  with  milk^  generally  soaking  a  little 
beforehand,  and  when  eggs  are  added,  the  batter 
boiled  first  and  allowed  to  cool. 

Baked  milk. — Put  half  a  pint  of  new  milk  in 
the  oven  at  night,  in  a  basin,  so  that  it  may 
thicken  by  slow  evaporation.  Take  a  small  tea- 
cupful  in  the  morning,  either  plain  or  with  a 
teaspoonful  of  best  old  Jamaica  rum,  and  sugar 
to  taste. 

Boiled  roll. — Pour  a  thin  custard  over  a  stale 
penny  roll;  cover  it  close,  and  let  it  stand  till 
all  is  soaked  up,  then  tie  in  a  cloth,  and  boil  for 
ten  minutes. 

Rice. — Plain-boiled  rice,  served  with  apple  sauce 
or  any  kind  of  jam,  forms  a  light  pudding  for  the 
sick. 

Lemon  pudding. — The  same  as  custard  pudding, 
only  that  the  sugar  is  rasped  on  the  peel  of  a 
lemon,  and  the  pudding  should  be  baked. 

Bread  jelly.  —  Boil  the  crum  of  two  penny 
loaves  in  a  pint  of  water,  with  any  kind  of  jam  ; 
add  water  as  the  bread  swells,  and  when  boiled  to 
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a  mash,  strain  through  a  fine  sieve;  place  it  on 
the  fire,  and  boil  rapidly  to  evaporate  to  a  pint ; 
just  before  pouring  into  the  mould,  add  a  wine- 
glassful  of  lemon  juice. 

Isinglass  jelly. — Soak  for  five  minutes  in  cold 
water,  and  then  pour  half  a  pint  of  boiling  water 
on  three  quarters  of  an  ounce  of  isinglass, 
stirring  it  till  melted ;  add  the  juice  of  a  lemon 
and  that  of  an  orange,  and  a  little  of  the  peel  of 
each ;  boil  five  minutes,  strain,  and  re- warm,  with 
half  a  pint  of  sherry  or  port  wine. 

Calf's  foot  jelly.  —  Boil  two  calf's  feet  to  a 
strong  jelly;  let  it  get  cold;  remove  the  fat  and 
take  the  jelly  from  the  sediment,  and  melt  it  with 
the  crushed  shells  of  four  eggs ;  add  half  the  quan- 
tity of  wine  to  that  of  jelly ;  lemon  juice  and  sugar 
to  taste;  let  it  boil,  and  pass  all  through  a  jelly 
bag. 

Blanc  mange. — Dissolve  an  ounce  of  isinglass 
in  a  pint  of  boiling  milk ;  sweeten  and  flavour  as 
usual,  add  a  wineglassful  of  orange-flower  water, 
and  strain  into  your  mould. 

Arrowroot  or  rice  blanc  mange. — Boil  a  pint  of 
milk,  flavour  to  taste  (a  bit  of  angelica  root  is  a 
pleasant  variety  of  flavour) ;  mix  a  large  table- 
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spoonful  of  arrowroot  or  ground  rice  in  a  little 
cold  milk,  then  gradually  pour  the  other  over; 
give  the  arrowroot  one  boil  (if  ground  rice,  it 
should  simmer  a  few  minutes) ;  pour  into  your 
mould.  Milk,  coffee  or  chocolate,  or  Pekoe  milk, 
made  in  the  same  way,  are  also  simple  and  agree- 
able light  dishes. 

Jelly  of  fresh  fruit. — Sweeten  to  taste  a  pint  of 
the  strained  juice  of  fresh  fruit;  add  the  juice  of 
half  a  lemon,  and  stir  in  three  quarters  of  an 
ounce  of  isinglass  till  perfectly  melted ;  then  pour 
into  your  mould. 

Port  wine  jelly. — Simmer  two  inches  of  cinna- 
mon, a  blade  of  mace,  and  sugar  to  taste,  for  five 
minutes,  in  half  a  pint  of  water ;  strain,  and  dis- 
solve in  this  half  an  ounce  of  isinglass,  and  when 
melted  add  half  a  pint  of  port  wine ;  let  it  simmer 
five  minutes,  to  evaporate  the  spirit ;  take  off,  and 

;  add  two  or  three  drops  of  essence  of  lemon,  and 

;  pour  into  the  moulds. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

RELIGION. 

In  a  work  dedicated  wholly  and  especially  to 
bodily  health,  to  leave  religion  without  its  repre- 
sentative chapter  would  be  to  slight,  or,  speaking 
more  strongly,  to  treat  Avith  irreverence,  that 
Heaven-sent  trial  of  our  patience — sickness,  which, 
in  whatsoever  form  it  makes  its  appearance,  is 
ever  sent  to  prove  the  Christian's  faith  and  love, 
by  leading  him  to  a  cheerful  and  unmurmuring 
submission  under  pain  and  suffering,  and  to  the 
contemplation  of  other  subjects  more  exclusively 
than  in  health  he  could,  perhaps,  find  leisui'c  for, 
and  teaching  him  the  true  value  of  heavenly 
things  as  compared  with  earthly.  The  very  con- 
sideration of  the  frailty  of  his  earthly  tenement 
makes  him  seek  more  earnestly  the  things  which 
make  for  his  everlasting  peace,  and  he  may  thank 
God  for  those  moments  of  relief  from  worldly 
cares  in  which,  though  affliction  is  his  school- 
master, he  has  time  to  seek  His  face  more 
earnestly.  Writing  for  no  especial  sect  or  creed, 
we  merely  submit  a  few  extracts  from  authors  of 
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different  views  and  opinions,  as  subjects  for  reflec- 
tion to  the  imprisoned  sufferer,  trusting  that 
comfort  and  instruction  may  be  derived  from  some 
of  them  at  least. 

''Under  all  circumstances  sickness  is  trying; 
but  the  extent  to  which  its  painful  concomitants 
may  be  alleviated  or  aggravated  is  very  great.  I 
would  not  dwell  upon  the  wide  distinction  drawn 
between  the  cherished  individual  whose  every 
want  is  foreseen,  whose  every  wish  anticipated  by 
faithful  friends,  while  no  earthly  care  is  allowed 
to  burthen  the  mind,  nor  an  anxious  thought  re- 
quired to  be  taken — and  the  mother  of  a  young 
family  who  has  no  efficient  substitute  to  fill  her 
arduous  sphere  during  the  hours  of  languishing, 
but  who  must  rouse  her  weary  spirits,  and  exert 
her  bewildered  faculties  on  behalf  of  others,  when 
both  requu'c  undisturbed  repose ;  nor  will  I  dwell 
upon  the  contrast  presented  by  the  child  of  abund- 
ance, '  what  shall  we  eat,  and  what  shall  we  drink, 
and  wherewithal  shall  we  be  clothed?'  and  one 
whose  daily  effort  supplies  the  daily  expenditure; 
and  who,  during  the  long  hours  of  reluctant  in- 
action, cannot  but  calculate  by  how  many  of  pre- 
mature and  harassing  exertions  must  the  ground 
thus  lost  be  regained.  These  are  obvious  distinc- 
tions, and  no  one  can  fail  to  recognise  them ;  but 
there  are  others  little  reckoned  of  by  many,  though 
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placing  a  gulf  of  immeasurable  distance  between 
the  actual  experience  of  individuals  precisely  alike 
in  external  circumstances^  and  visited,  perhaps, 
with  just  the  same  measure  of  bodily  ailment. 
The  sick-bed  of  believers  in  Christ  is  a  place 
where  the  Lord  for  a  moment  dims  His  jewels,  in 
order  to  give  them  a  brighter  burnish ;  and  this 
they  know,  and  strive  to  lie  still,  for  they  feel  that 
they  are  in  His  hand,  and  desire  to  be  nowhere 
else.  The  couch  of  a  person  wrapped  in  thought- 
less security  has  also  a  peace  of  its  own;  the 
false  peace  of  a  blind  man,  who  walks  on  in  smiling 
contentment  toward  the  brink  of  a  pit  that  he  sees 
not.  But  there  is  another  sick-bed — alas !  there  are 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  such  in  this  privileged 
land, — where,  even  now  while  I  write ;  now,  while 
the  severity  of  winter  has  barbed  the  dart  of 
disease,  and  the  mysterious  hand  directed  it  to 
strike  deep  into  many  a  strong  frame,  the  sick- 
bed of  the  helpless,  hopeless  sinner,  whose  guilty 
deeds  appear  in  all  their  crimson  dye,  with  a 
certain  fearful  looking  for  of  judgment  and  fiery 
indignation  beyond  the  grave,  which  is  e\idently 
yawning  to  receive  him.  This  is  a  wide  and  varied 
class ;  not  a  few  such  are  writhing  in  pangs  which 
they  conceal  from  others,  who  little  suspect  their 
existence  there ;  not  a  few  are  battling  with  con- 
science in  desperate  hardihood  of  purpose,  or 
swallowing  the  poison  of  delusion  from  lips  too 
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ready  to  speak  peace  wHere  there  is  no  peace. 
.  .  .  .  But  '  is  there  no  balm  in  Gilead  ?  Is 
there  no  physician  there  ?  why,  then,  is  not  the 
health  of  the  daughter  of  my  people  healed  ?'  Yes, 
there  is  balm  in  Gilead ;  there  is  a  Physician,  a 
Healer,  alike  ready  to  hear  and  omnipotent  to 
help." 

"  Oh,  how  many,  and  how  varied  in  form  and 
hue,  are  the  trying,  afflictive,  and  disciplinary 
dealings  of  our  heavenly  Father  !  How  soon  the 
bright  blue  sky,  smiling  down  upon  us,  may  be 
wreathed  with  the  drapery  of  clouds,  each  one 
dark  and  portentous.  God  blows  upon  wealth, 
and  it  vanishes ;  touches  health,  and  it  droops ; 
smites  the  creature,  and  it  dies ;  and  we  exclaim 
in  the  words  of  David,  '  I  am  loeary  of  my  groan- 
ing ;  all  the  night  long  make  I  my  bed  to  swim  j  I 
loater  my  couch  with  tears.'  But  the  night  of 
cloud  and  gloom  is  to  the  kingdom  of  grace  what 
the  darkness  of  night  is  to  the  kingdom  of  nature. 
Darkness  possesses  the  two-fold  property  of  con- 
cealing and  revealing  J  and  it  would,  perhaps,  be 
impossible  to  say  in  which  it  most  excelled — 
whether  it  does  not  reveal  as  much,  if  not  more, 
beauty  and  wonder  than  it  veils.  Those  clouds  of 
providential  dispensations  which  turn  our  day  into 
night  bring  out  to  view  such  constellations  of 
Divine  promises,  discover  such  perfections  of  the 
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Divine  character^  and  present  such  discoveries  of 
the  Divine  love^  as  to  make  even  night  more  won- 
derful and  resplendent  than  day.  Ah^  beloved !  we 
should  know  but  little  what  Christ's  chariot  of  love 
was,  but  for  the  clouds  in  which  He  comes  to  us.'^ 

"'Beloved,  is  the  Lord  now  bringing  your  religion 
to  the  touchstone  of  trial,  testing  your  experience 
and  knowledge  and  faith  in  the  crucible?  Be 
calm  in  the  assurance  that  He  but  designs  your 
advance  in  an  experimental  acquaintance  with 
Himself  and  His  gospel,  and  that  you  shall  emerge 
from  it,  testifying,  '  I  have  seen  more  of  my  own 
vileness,  known  more  of  Jesus,  have  penetrated 
deeper  into  the  heart  of  God,  have  a  clearer  under- 
standing of  revealed  truth,  and  have  learned  more 
of  the  mysteries  of  Divine  life  on  this  bed  of  sick- 
ness, in  this  time  of  bereaved  sorrow,  in  this  dark 
cloud  that  has  overshadowed  me,  than  in  all  my 
life  before/  'Blessed  is  the  man  whom  Thou 
chastenest,  0  Lord,  and  teachest  him  out  of  Tliy 
law.'  Oh !  yes,  we  learn  God's  power  to  support, 
His  wisdom  to  guide,  His  love  to  comfort  us,  in 
a  degree  we  could  not  have  learned  but  in  the 
way  of  trial  V 

"  How  keenly  sensible  are  many  of  God's  people 
of  the  burden  of  bodily  infirmity.  The  apostle 
numbers  himself  among  them,  when,  so  feelingly 
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and  vividly  describing  this  infirmity  of  the  flesh, 
he  saySj  '  fVe  that  are  in  this  tabernacle  do  groan, 
being  burdened.'  While  all  believers  are  con- 
scious of  this,  many  are  more  painfully  so  than 
others.  Some  know  not  a  day's  perfect  health, 
yea,  many  not  an  hour's  freedom  fi'om  wearying 
pain.  Days  of  languor  and  nights  unsoothed  by 
sleep  are  appointed  to  them.  Others,  while,  per- 
haps, exempt  from  positive  disease,  are  afflicted 
with  an  acutely  nervous,  sensitive  temperament, 
subjecting  them  to  a  species  of  sorrow  which  com- 
pels them  to  nurse  their  burden  in  lonely  isola- 
tion. It  IS  with  them  incessant  suffering.  The 
trembling  of  the  aspen  leaf  startles  them,  their 
own  shadow  alarms  them,  the  flutter  of  an  angeFs 
wings,  as  he  sweeps  past  on  his  mission  of  love, 
would  discompose  them.  This  is  their  burden, 
and  the  last,  because  the  least  known  of  all,  that 
receives  the  soothing  of  human  kindness,  consi- 
deration, and  sympathy.  Christians  thus  afflicted 
require  a  mode  of  treatment  peculiarly  patient 
and  gentle.  Those  who  are  not  conversant  with 
the  delicate  sensibility  of  the  nervous  system,  can 
but  imperfectly  estimate  the  acute  suffering  of 
such.  Is  it  trespassing  too  curiously  into  the 
awful  mystery  of  Christ's  unknown  agony  to  ven- 
ture the  surmise  that,  in  the  terrible  conflict 
which  so  fearfully  agitated  His  whole  frame  in  the 
garden,  as  to  clothe  it  with  a  vesture  of  blood, 
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there  entered  deeply  this  element  of  suffering 
— the  exquisite  sj^mpathy  of  the  nervous  system? 
If  this  be  true — and  we  see  no  reason  to  question 
it — then  how  appropriate^  precious,  and  soothing 
His  compassion  and  sympathy  with  all  His  mem- 
bers similarly  afflicted  !    What,  beloved,  if  your 
case  distances  sympathy,  or  baffles  the  cure,  or 
even  awakens  the  reproach  of  your  fellows ;  let  it 
suffice  that  every  nerve  quivering  with  agony,  that 
every  pulse  fluttering  with  excitement,  awakens  a 
response  of  tenderness  and  sympathy  in  the  Suf- 
ferer of  Gethsemanc.    And  oh  !  if  this  be  so,  you 
can  well  afford  to  part  with  the  creature's  com- 
passion and  help,  since  it  but  makes  room  for 
Christ.  .    .    .  There  are  others  whose  burden  is 
a  constant  tendency  to  mental  despondency  and 
gloom.  Whether  this  is  constitutional,  is  pi'oduced. 
by  sorrow,  or  is  the  result  of  disease,  the  effect  is 
tne  same — a  light  perpetually  cloud-veiled  and 
depressed,  scarcely  relieved  by  a  transient  gleam 
of  sunshine.    No  little  burden  is  this.    '  A  mind 
diseased'  involves  more  real  suffering,  and  de- 
mands more  Divine  grace,  than  a  body  diseased. 
And  yet,  how  large  a  class  is  this !    What  num- 
bers are  there  of  the  Lord's  people  whose  spiritual 
hope  is  obscured,  by  mental  disease,  and  whose 
mental  disease  is,  in  its  turn,  produced  by  some 
physical  irritant — so  close  is  the  relation,  and  so 
sympathetic  the  emotions  of  the  body  and  mind. 
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What  a  mystery  is  our  being !  There  is  One — and 
but  One — who  understands  it.     '  He  knoweth 
our  frame;  He  remembereth  that  we  are  dust/ 
Your  Saviour^  beloved^  experienced  mental  gloom 
and  spiritual  depression  as  you  never  can.  It 
was  not  always  sunshine  and  joy  with  our  Lord. 
His  path  often  wound  along  the  lonely  vale^ 
and  across  the  dreary  desert^  and  through  the 
deep  gloom  of  the  pathless  forest ;  and  He  knows 
the  way  that  you  take.    The  spiritual  despond- 
ency of  your  soul,  the  cloud-veilings  of  your 
mind,  the  absence  of  vigorous  faith,  of  heaven- 
springing  joy,  and  of  undimmed  hope,  affect 
not  your  union  with  Christ,  touch  not  your 
interest  in  the  love  of  God,  and  render  not 
doubtful  or  insecure  your  place  in  the  many- 
mansioned   house  of  your   Father  in  heaven. 
TViU.  not  this  truth  be  a  little  help  heavenward  ? 
Will  not  this  assurance,  founded  as  it  is  on  the 
Word  of  God,  distil  some  joy  into  your  heart, 
and  throw  some  gleam  of  sunshine  upon  your 
path,  and  strengthen  you  as  a  child  of  the  light 
to  walk  through  darkness,  until  you  reach  that 
world  of  glory  of  which  it  is  said,  '  And  there  is 
no  night  there  ?'    '  Who  is  among  you  that  feareth 
the  Lord,  that  obeyeth  the  voice  of  His  servant, 
that  walketh  in  darkness,  and  hath  no  light  ?  Let 
him  trust  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  stay  upon 
his  God.'   (Isaiah,  1.  10.)     '  Light  is  sown  for 
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the  righteous,  and  gladness  for  the  upright  in 
heart.'  Take  heart  and  go  forward ;  '  light  and 
gladness'  shall  spring  up  in  your  path,  just  where 
and  when  the  God  who  loves  you,  and  the 
Shepherd  who  leads  you,  sees  best.  They  are 
'sown'  by  God's  hand,  and  they  shall  spring 
forth  beneath  His  smile.  A  love-unchanging  and 
a  covenant-keeping  God  is  bringing  you  home  to 
Himself.'' 

"  When  the  prophet  Daniel  saw  what  was,  and  in 
all  likelihood  (unless  God  set  to  His  helping  hand 
in  time)  what  still  would  be,  the  estate  of  the 
people,  when  they  were  in  the  thraldom  of  Baby- 
lon, he  thought  more  of  them  and  his  deliver- 
ance, and  besought  God  to  look  upon  the  desola- 
tions of  His  people,  and  to  '  show  mercy  for  His 
mercies'  sake,  in  ridding  them  from  all.'  When 
we  see  and  feel  what  is  and  still  will  be  the  condi- 
tion of  this  our  Babylon  griefs  of  body,  and  afflic- 
tions of  mind,  we  may,  in  our  highest  devotion 
to  God,  call  to  mind  the  time  of  dismission,  and 
our  good  delivery  from  all.  Yea,  we  may  con- 
sider that  there  will  come  a  day  when  these  crazed 
bodies,  subject  to  several  infirmities,  as  the  head 
to  megrims,  the  lungs  to  suffocation,  the  joints 
to  gouts,  the  stronger  parts  themselves  to  convul- 
sions ;  when  these  bodies,  I  say,  which  have 
holpen  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  day,  shall,  with 
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the  happy  soul,  live  together.  In  the  mean  sea- 
son, we  may  remember  in  all  these  infirmities 
that  of  the  prophet,  '  The  Lord  will  not  fail  His 
people,  neither  will  He  forsake  His  inheritance/ 
David  knew  it  was  God''s  manner  to  try  His 
servants ;  he,  therefore,  in  his  afflictions,  made 
this  protestation  of  himself  and  them,  '  Though 
all  this  come  upon  us,  yet  will  we  not  forsake 
Thee/  It  is  our  Isaac's  use  first  to  feel  us  by 
tribulation,  and  then  to  bless  us ;  by  these  in- 
firmities of  the  body  we  may  consider  God's 
feeling.  Now,  after  we  have  suffered  a  little, 
then,  '  Take  a  blessing,  my  son.'  Though  the 
wind  blow  cold,  yet  doth  it  cleanse  the  good 
grain ;  though  the  fire  burn  hot,  yet  it  purifieth 
the  best  gold.  Afflictions  are  both  suff'erings  and 
instructions.  For  these  afflictions  do  often  cause  an 
utter  contempt  of  all  worldly  pleasure,  humbleness 
of  mind,  penitency,  and  sorrow  of  heart  for  sins 
past.  .  .  .  These  chastisements  of  the  body  in 
particular,  as  they  are  (in  the  consequent)  means 
oftentimes  of  our  good  (for  the  worser  part  of  men, 
saith  St.  Jerome,  is  sometimes  punished,  which  is 
the  body,  that  the  better  part  of  man,  to  wit,  the 
soul  in  the  day  of  judgment,  may  be  saved),  so 
are  they,  in  the  cause,  eSects  of  God's  love. 
For  though  He  be  at  times  a  chastening  Father, 
yet  a  Father ;  though  a  lancing  Physician,  yet  a 
Physician ;  and,  therefore,  one  that  loves  and  that 
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cures.  We  need  no  more  but  lay  open  our  griefs, 
and  let  Him  alone  with  the  salving  who  knows 
better  than  ourselves  how  best  to  treat  us ;  though 
the  potion  be  sharp,  yet  it  is  His  whose  intent 
is  to  do  us  good,  whose  loA'e  in  chastening  we 
may  not  refuse.  Chrysostom  could  say,  '  A  great 
temptation  is  it  not  to  be  tempted  at  all.'  .  .  . 

"  To  suffer  some  chastisements  we  may  be  con- 
tent, respecting  our  sins,  God,  by  these  afflictions, 
doth  lay  but  a  soft  hand  upon  us.  It  was  an  an- 
cient father's  prayer,  '  Lord,  here  sear  and  cut  me, 
that  Thou  mayest  heal  in  the  time  to  come.' 
Better  so  suffer  here  than  hereafter.  '  Respect 
not  so  much,'  saith  Chrysostom,  '  that  the  way  is 
painful,  as  that  the  end  thereof  is  pleasant.' 

"  In  the  mean  season,  considering  that  God  is 
at  the  last  the  rewarder  of  patience,  and  death  the 
finisher  of  pain,  it  may  make  us  the  more  cheerful 
to  pass  over  the  greatest  griefs  of  body  and  afflic- 
tions of  mind  whatever ;  which  afflictions  in  this 
life  are  testimonies  of  God's  love,  but  in  the  life 
to  come  signs  of  His  justice.  It  is  the  wont  of 
fathers  to  hold  in  their  own  children,  when  they 
suffer  the  children  of  bondmen  to  go  loosely  as 
they  list ;  God  that  keeps  an  inheritance  for  His, 
after  His  rod  in  correcting.  He  hath  a  staff  of 
stay  and  comfort.  Wherefore  we  may  reckon 
these  trials  as  harbingers,  to  warn  us  beforehand 
of  death's  coming,  as  testimonies  of  God's  care 
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over  us,  as  schoolmasters  toward  our  end,  to  teach, 
us  this  lesson  of  Learning  to  Die." 

"  Of  sickness,  the  moral  and  religious  use  will 
be  acknowledged,  and,  in  fact,  is  acknowledged  by- 
all  who  have  experienced  it ;  and  they  who  have 
not  experienced  it,  own  it  to  be  a  fit  state  for  the 
meditations,  the  offices  of  religion.  The  fault,  I 
fear,  is  that  we  refer  ourselves  too  much  to  that 
state.  We  think  of  these  things  too  little  in 
health,  because  we  shall  have  necessarily  to  think 
of  them  when  we  come  to  die.  This  is  a  great 
fault ;  but  then  it  confesses  what  is  undoubtedly 
true,  that  the  sick-bed  and  the  death-bed  shall  in- 
evitably force  these  observations  upon  us.  In  that 
it  is  right,  though  it  be  wrong  in  waiting  till  the 
season  of  actual  virtue  and  actual  reformation  be 
past,  and  when,  consequently,  the  sick-bed  and 
the  death-bed  can  bring  nothing  but  uncertainty, 
horror,  and  despair.  But  my  present  subject 
leads  me  to  consider  sickness  not  so  much  as  a 
preparation  for  death  as  the  trial  of  our  virtue ;  of 
virtues  the  most  severe,  the  most  arduous,  per- 
haps the  best  pleasing  to  Almighty  God,  namely, 
trust  and  confidence  in  Him  under  circumstances 
of  discouragement  and  perplexity.  To  lift  the 
feeble  hands  and  the  languid  eye;  to  draw  and 
turn  with  holy  hope  to  our  Creator  when  every 
comfort  forsakes  us  and  every  help  fails ;  to  feel 
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and  find  in  Him,  in  His  mercies,  His  promises,  in 
the  works  of  His  providence,  and  still  more  in  His 
word  and  in  the  revelations  of  His  designs  by 
Jesus  Christ,  such  rest  and  consolation  to  the 
soul  as  to  stifle  our  complaints  and  pacify  our 
murmurs ;  to  beget  in  our  hearts  tranquillity  and 
confidence,  in  the  place  of  terror  and  consterna- 
tion, and  this  with  simplicity  and  sincerity,  with- 
out having,  or  wishing  to  have,  one  human  witness 
to  observe  or  know  it,  is  such  a  test  and  trial  of 
faith  and  hope,  of  patience  and  devotion,  as  can- 
not fail  of  being  well  pleasing  to  the  Author  of 
our  natures,  the  Guardian,  the  Inspector,  and  the 
rewarder  of  our  virtues.  It  is  true  in  this  instance, 
as  it  is  true  in  all,  that  whatever  tries  our  virtue, 
strengthens  and  improves  it.  Virtue  comes  out 
of  the  fire  purer  and  brighter  than  it  went  into  it. 
Many  virtues  are  not  only  proved  but  produced  by 
trials.  '  We  glory,^  saith  St.  Paul,  '  in  tribulation 
also,  knowing  that  tribulation  worketh  patience, 
and  patience  experience,  and  experience  hope.' 

.  To  the  Christian,  whose  mind  is  not 
harrowed  up  by  the  memory  of  unrepented  guilt, 
the  calm  and  gentle  approach  of  his  dissolution 
has  nothing  in  it  terrible.  In  that  sacred  custody 
in  which  they  that  sleep  in  Christ  will  be  pre- 
served, he  sees  a  rest  from  pain  and  weariness, 
from  trouble  and  distress.  Gradually  withdrawn 
from  the  cares  and  interest  of  the  world,  more 
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and  more  weaned  from  the  pleasures  of  the  body, 
and  feeling  the  weight  and  press  of  its  infirmities, 
he  may  be  brought  almost  to  desire  with  St.  Paul 
to  be  no  longer  absent  from  Christ ;  knowing  as 
he  did,  and  as  he  assures  us,  that  '  if  our  earthly 
house  of  this  tabernacle  were  dissolved,  we  have  a 
building  of  God,  a  house  not  made  with  hands, 
eternal  in  the  heaveus.""" 

"  Neglecting  warnings  is  not  the  way  to  obtain 
God's  grace,  and  God's  grace  is  necessary  to 
conversion.  The  young  want  not  warnings.  Is 
it  new?  Is  it  unheard  of?  Is  it  not,  on  the 
contrary,  the  experience  of  every  neighbour- 
hood, that  young  men  and  young  women  are  cut 
off?  Man  is,  in  every  sense,  a  flower  of  the  field. 
The  flower  is  liable  to  be  cut  down  in  its  bloom 
and  perfection,  as  well  as  in  its  withering  and 
decay.  So  is  man;  and  one  probable  cause  of 
this  ordination  and  providence  is,  that  no  one  of 
any  age  may  be  so  confident  of  life  as  to  allow 
himself  to  transgress  God's  laws,  that  all  of  every 
age  may  live  in  constant  awe  of  their  Maker.  I 
do  admit  that  warnings  come  the  thicker  upon  us 
as  we  grow  old.  We  have  more  admonitions  both 
in  our  remembrances,  and  in  our  observations, 
and  of  more  kinds.  A  man  who  has  passed  a  long 
life  has  to  remember  preservations  from  danger 
which  ought  to  inspire  him  both  with  thankfulness 
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and  caution,  yet,  I  fear,  -we  are  very  deficient  in 
both  these  qualities.  We  call  our  preservations 
escapes,  not  preservations,  and  so  we  feel  no 
thankfulness  for  them,  nor  do  we  turn  them  into 
religious  cautions.  When  God  preserved  us  He 
meant  to  warn  us.  When  such  instances,  there- 
fore, have  no  effect  upon  our  minds,  we  are  guilty 
before  God  of  neglecting  his  warnings,  most 
especially  if  we  have  occasion  to  add  to  all  other 
reasons  for  gratitude  these  momentous  questions. 
What  would  have  become  of  us?  W^hat  would 
have  been  our  condition  if  we  had  perished  in  the 
danger  by  which  our  lives  were  threatened  ?  The 
parable  of  the  fig-tree  is  a  most  apt  Scripture  for 
persons  under  the  circumstances  we  have  described. 
When  the  Lord  had  said  '  Cut  it  down,  why 
cumbereth  it  the  ground?^  He  was  entreated  to 
try  it  one  year  longer,  and  then,  if  it  proved  not 
faithful,  to  cut  it  down.  Christ  himself  there 
makes  the  application  twice  over,  'Except  ye 
repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish.'  If  the  present, 
or  if  the  then  state  of  our  conscience  and  our 
souls  call  up  this  reflection,  then  are  we  very 
guilty  indeed  if  such  preservations  leave  no 
religious  impression  upon  us,  or  if  we  suffer  the 
temporary  impression  to  pass  off  without  produc- 
ing in  us  a  change  for  the  better. 

"  Infirmities,  whether  they  be  of  health  or  age, 
decay  or  weakness,  are  warnings,  and  it  has  been 
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asked  why  they  make  so  little  impression  as  they 
do  ?  One  chief  reason  is  this  :  they  who  have 
■waited  for  warnings  of  this  kind  before  they 
would  be  converted,  have  generally  waited  until 
they  have  become  hardened  in  sin.  Their  habits  are 
fixed;  their  character  has  taken  its  shape  and  form; 
their  disposition  is  thoroughly  infected  and  invested 
with  sin.  When  it  comes  to  this  case,  it  is  difficult 
for  any  call  to  be  heard,  for  any  warning  to  operate. 
It  is  difficult,  but  '  with  God  all  things  are  possi- 
ble.'' If  there  be  the  will,  and  the  sinner  endeavour 
to  reform,  the  grace  of  God  can  give  the  power." 

"  The  habit  and  disposition  which  we  wish  to 
recommend,  namely,  that  of  casting  about  for 
opportunities  of  doing  good,  readily  seizing  those 
which  accidentally  present  themselves,  and  faith- 
fully using  those  which  naturally  and  i-'egularly 
belong  to  our  situations,  appear  to  be  some- 
times checked  by  a  notion  very  natural  to  active 
spirits  and  flattered  talents.  They  will  not  be 
content  to  do  little  things.  They  will  either 
attempt  mighty  matters,  or  do  nothing.  The 
small  effect  which  the  private  endeavours  of  an 
individual  can  produce  upon  the  mass  of  social 
good  is  so  lost  and  so  unperceived  in  the  com- 
parison, that  it  neither  deserves,  they  think,  nor 
rewards  the  attention  which  it  requires.  The 
aiLswer  is,  that  the  comparison  which  thus  dis- 
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courages  them  ought  never  to  be  made.  The 
good  which  their  efforts  may  pi^oduce  may  be  too 
minute  to  bear  any  sensible  proportion  to  the 
sum  of  public  happiness,  yet  may  be  their  share ; 
may  be  enough  for  them.    The  proper  question 
is  not,  whether  the  good  we  aim  at  be  little  or 
great,  still  less,  whether  it  be  great  or  little  in 
comparison  with  the  whole ;  but  whether  it  be 
the  most  which  it  is  in  our  power  to  perform. 
A  single  action  may  be,  as  it  were,  nothing.  It 
may  still,  therefore,  be  the  proportion  which  is  re- 
quired of  him.     In  all  things  nature  works  by 
numbers,  her  greatest  efforts  are  achieved  by  the 
joint  operation  of  multitudes  of,  separately  con- 
sidered, insignificant  individuals.    It  is  enough 
for  each  that  it  executes  its  office.    It  is  not  its 
concern,  because  it  does  not  depend  upon  its  will, 
what  place  that  office  hold  in,  or  what  proportion 
it  bears  to  the  general  result.    Let  our  only  com- 
parison, therefore,  be  between  our  opportunities 
and  the  use  which  we  make  of  them.    When  we 
would  extend  our  views,  or  stretch  out  our  hand 
to  distant  and  general  good,  we  are  commonly 
lost  and  sunk  in  the  magnitude  of  the  subject. 
Particular  good,  and  the  particular  good  that  lies 
within  our  reach,  is  all  we  are  concerned  to  at- 
tempt or  to  inquire  about.     Not  the  smallest 
effort  will  be  forgotten,  not  a  particle  of  our 
virtue  will  fall  to  the  ground.    Whether  success- 
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ful  or  not,  our  endeavours  will  be  recorded — will 
be  estimated,  not  according  to  the  proportion 
which  they  bear  to  the  universal  interest,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  relation  which  they  hold  to  our 
means  and  opportunities ;  according  to  the  dis- 
interestedness, sincerity,  with  which  we  undertook, 
the  pains  and  perseverance  with  which  we  carried 
them  on.  How  cross  soever  the  winds  and  tides 
of  Providence  at  any  time  seem  to  us,  yet  nothing 
is  more  certain  than  that  they  all  conspire  to  hasten 
sanctified  souls  to  God,  and  fit  them  for  glory. 

"  St.  Paul  knew  that  both  his  bonds,  and  the 
afflictions  added  to  them,  should  turn  to  or  finally 
issue  in  his  salvation — not  that  in  themselves 
they  serve  to  any  such  purpose,  but  as  they  are 
overruled  and  determined  to  such  an  end,  through 
prayers  and  the  supply  of  the  Spirit  of  Jesus 
Christ.  When  prayer,  the  external  means — and 
the  spirit,  the  internal  means — are  joined  with 
aflBictious,  then  they  become  excellent  means  to 
promote  salvation.  And  have  we  not  with  joy 
observed  how  those  very  things  which  sense  and 
reason  tell  us  are  opposite  to  our  happiness  have 
been  the  most  blessed  instruments  to  promote  it? 
How  has  God  blessed  crosses  to  mortify  corrup- 
tions ;  wants  to  kill  our  wantonness ;  disappoint- 
ments to  wean  us  from  the  world  ?  Oh,  we  little 
think  how  comfortable  those  things  will  bear  the 
review,  which  are  so  burdensome  to  present  sense." 
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"  You  complain  that  Providence  delays  to  per- 
form to  you  the  mercies  you  have  prayed  and 
waited  for ;  but  have  you  right  ends  in  your  de- 
sires after  these  mercies  ?  It  may  be  that  'this 
is  the  cause  you  ask  and  receive  not.'  The  want 
of  a  good  aim  is  the  reason  why  we  want  good 
success  in  our  prayers.  It  may  be  we  pray  for 
prosperity,  and  our  end  is  to  please  the  flesh ;  we 
look  no  higher  than  the  pleasure  and  accom- 
modation of  the  flesh ;  we  beg  and  wait  for 
deliverance  from  such  a  trouble  and  such  an 
affliction,  not  that  we  might  be  the  more  ready 
and  prepared  for  obedience,  but  freed  of  what 
is  grievous  to  us  and  destroys  our  pleasures 
in  the  world.  Certainly,  if  it  be  so,  you  have 
more  need  to  judge  and  condemn  your- 
selves than  to  censure  and  suspect  the  care  of 
God." 

"Disease  is  more  than  the  remembrancer  of 
Death  ;  she  brings  the  sufferer  to  that  happiness, 
even  in  this  life,  for  which  he  was  originally  de- 
signed.   But  who  can  estimate  the  full  value  of 

this  sacred  office  ?  If  all  were  to 

luxuriate  in  the  exuberance  of  health — if  there 
were  no  disease  to  quell  the  mad  intemperance 
of  some,  and  stimulate  the  morbid  indolence  of 
others — if  the  disorders  of  the  moral  system  were 
not  occasionally  corrected  by  the  disorders  of  the 
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physical — what  would  this  world  be,  or  where 
would  God  find  a  place  in  it  ? — the  mercy  of  God 
consecrating  this  misery  of  man  to  His  peculiar 
glory." 


"THY  WILL,  NOT  MINE,  BE  DONE." 

'Tis  easy.  Lord,  in  health  to  say, 
"  Thy  holy  will,  not  mine,  be  done  ;" 

Easy  to  thank  Thee,  day  by  day, 

Whilst  life  is  bright  as  summer's  sun ; 

But  when  Thou  sendest  grief  or  pain, 

How  soon  we  murmur  and  complain  ! 

'Tis  easy,  when  untired,  to  speak 

Of  patience  'neath  the  chastening  rod  ; 

To  tell  the  afflicted  and  the  weak 
That  trials  come  in  love  from  God ; 

But  when  ourselves  at  length  are  tried, 

How  soon  our  teaching  is  belied ! 

Lord !  it  is  only  by  Thy  grace 
That  I  a  Father's  hand  can  see  ; 

A  Father's  love  and  wisdom  trace. 
In  any  trial  laid  on  me. 

Then  give,  I  pray,  the  grace  I  need, 

That  love  in  all  things  I  may  read. 

27 
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Graut  me  with  meekness  to  receive 
Whatever  sorrows  Thou  may'st  send. 

And  let  me  earnestly  believe 

That  each  has  its  appointed  end  ; 

And,  by  Thy  Holy  Spirit,  teach 

What  Thou  wouldst  work  in  me  by  each. 

And  patience,  next  to  faith,  bestow, 
That  to  the  end  I  may  endure. 

And  may,  by  blest  experience,  know 
That  all  Thy  promises  are  sure ; 

And  though  my  heart  sometimes  rebel, 

Let  no  hard  thoughts  within  me  dwell. 

Let  not  this  present  illness  fail 

To  purge  away  some  worthless  dross, 

That  I  may  learn  with  joy  to  hail — 

Not  shrink  from — each  succeeding  cross 

May  welcome,  as  Thy  gift,  each  thorn, 

However  grievous  to  be  borne. 

Let  this  and  each  one,  by  Thy  grace. 
As  touch  of  skilful  painter's  art, 

Some  hue,  some  well-marked  feature,  trace 
Of  Jesu's  image  on  my  heart ; 

For,  oh  !  I  long  to  be  like  Him, 

Who  died  lost  sinners  to  redeem. 

I  long  to  be  like  Jesus — lowly. 

Meek,  gentle,  loving,  good,  and  kind, — 
Like  unto  Jesus,  pure  and  holy, 

Humble,  and  patient,  and  resigned ; 
Like  Him,  to  labour  to  fulfil 
My  heavenly  Father's  holy  will. 


Thus,  let  Thy  blessed  work,  begun, 
Become  more  perfect  day  by  day ; 

And  let  my  earthly  course  be  run 
As  best  Thy  mercy  to  display ; 

That  saints  my  profiting  may  see, 

And  glorify  my  God  in  me. 

Lastly,  0  gracious  God !  I  pray 
(Not  first,  as  rebel  nature  willed), 

Each  cross,  each  trial,  take  away. 
When  its  blest  mission  is  fulfilled ; 

But  not  till  then,  for  I  must  bear 

My  Saviour's  cross  His  crown  to  share. 

Chakles  T.  Astlet. 


ON  DEATH. 

Why  should  I  shrink  from  death  ?    Do  children  fear 
When  summoned  to  appear 

In  happy  home  before  a  father's  face, 

That  he  may  them  embrace, 

And  that  with  him  communion  for  awhile 

They  may  enjoy,  beneath  his  fostering  smile  ? 

Why  should  I  shrink  from  death,  for  am  not  I 
A  child  of  the  Most  High  ? 

Has  He  not  made  me  so  by  His  free  favour, 
Making  His  word  the  savour' 

Of  heavenly  life  unto  my  guilty  soul, 

A  healing  balm  to  make  my  spirit  whole  ? 
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"Why  should  I  shrink  from  death  ?    Has  not  God  given 
Sweet  promises  that  heaven 

Shall  be  of  all  who  unto  Jesus  come, 
The  everlasting  home  ? 

Are  not  the  choicest,  richest  joys  of  earth. 

Compared  with  heaven's  poorest,  nothing  worth  ? 

"Why  should  I  shrink  from  death  ?    Is  not  the  Lord, 

According  to  His  word. 
The  Lord  who  reigns  above — at  whose  right  hand 

I  shall  in  judgment  stand  ? 
Is  He  not  my  Father  ?    Shall  I  not  share 
Endless  communion  with  Himself  up  there  ? 

Why  should  I  shrink  from  death  ?   since  through 
this  door 

Jesus  has  passed  before, 
Making,  for  all  His  saints,  the  narrow  tomb 

The  blessed  ante-room 
To  courts  where  He  now  sits  upon  His  throne, 
And  in  Him  all  He  purchased  for  His  own ! 

"Why,  therefore,  shrink  from  death  ?  since  even  now, 

Though  I  am  still  below. 
My  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God  above. 

Oh,  Thou  eternal  love ! 
My  heavenly  Father !  take  away  my  fear. 
And  give  me  peace  and  joy  when  death  draws  near. 

Charles  T.  Astley. 
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PSALM  Ixiii,  5,  6. 
{For  a  Sick-room.) 

'Tis  not  a  lonelv  nio;ht- watch 
Which  b  j  thy  couch  I  spend  ; 

Jesus  is  close  beside  us, 

Our  Saviour  and  our  Priend 

Often  I  strive,  all  vainly, 
To  ease  thine  aching  head, 

Then,  silently  and  gently. 
Himself,  He  makes  thy  bed. 

Do  we  not  hear  Him  saying, 
"  Your  guilt  on  me  was  laid, 

Te  are  my  blood-bought  jewels ; 
Fear  not,  be  not  dismayed : 

"  I  sit  beside  the  furnace. 
The  gold  will  soon  be  pure ; 

And  blessed  are  those  servants 
Who  to  the  end  endure  ?" 

Amen,  O  blessed  Saviour  ; 

Dwell  with  us,  in  us,  here, 
Until  we  share  Thy  glory. 

When  God  shall  wipe  each  tear. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  CHAMBER  OF  DEATH. 

The  chamber  of  death  !  the  most  sacred  spot 
which  the  living  can  enter,  and  one  which  human 
impulse  acknowledges  as  such.  We  know  that  the 
dead  cannot  harm  us,  however  vicious  may  have 
been  their  lives ;  and  the  blest  ones  would  not, 
were  they  conscious  of  our  presence ;  yet  alike, 
towards  the  evil  and  the  good,  there  steals  over  us 
an  instinctive  solemnity  as  we  approach  the  spot 
where  the  type  of  our  own  future  inanimate  dust 
is  now  lying  in  unconscious  stillness,  and  how 
beautiful  it  is  that  such  is  the  seal  of  death. 
Yet,  as  the  sharp  stone  thrown  into  the  ocean 
becomes  blunted  by  continual  friction,  and  is  at 
last  thrown  up  upon  the  strand  a  smooth  and 
rounded  pebble,  so  habit  by  its  constant  inter- 
course with  death  destroys  its  soul-appalling 
power,  and  the  undertaker's  man  hums  to  himself 
some  love  tune  as  he  artisticallv  measures  the 
dead  for  their  last  earthly  resting-place.  To  pro- 
tect all  that  remains  of  those  near  and  dear  to  us 
from  the  rough  handling  of  strangers,  or  tlie 
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criticising  remarks  of  the  indifferent,  is  but  natural, 
for  although  we  may  be  conscious  that  the  spirit 
which  supported  our  own  is  fled,  yet  there  still  is 
the  hand  which  we  have  so  lately  pressed,  the  lip 
which  uttered  its  blessing  upon  us,  and  the  still 
unchanged  cheek  on  which  we  have  placed  the 
last  token  of  our  love ;  and  our  heart  entwines  its 
tenderness  still  around  that  now  dull  and  heavy 
clay  with  a  feeling  which  seems  yet  incapable  of 
realising  that  it  is  unconscious  of  all  our  tears 
and  all  our  aching  fondness. 

When  death  has  darkened  the  household  hearth, 
the  Home  Nurse — generally  some  chosen  kind 
relative  or  sympathising  friend — should  take 
charge  of  the  door-key  of  the  room  where  the 
dead  are  lying,  to  prevent  the  indiscriminate  in- 
trusion of  the  idly  curious  or  impertinent  visitor, 
for  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find,  in  every  rank, 
persons  who  feel  a  morbid  pleasure  in  looking  at 
a  corpse,  and  pleas  are  often  pressed  upon  domes- 
tics to  obtain  this  gratification,  which  almost  pre- 
cludes the  possibility  of  refusal. 

Never,  without  very  strong  reasons  against  it, 
refuse  the  request  of  affection  to  take  a  last  look 
at  the  remains  of  the  beloved  or  respected  one. 
Let  the  Home  Nurse  accompany  the  sufferer  into 
the  chamber  of  death,  and  make  no  attempt  to 
check  the  fast-flowing  tears  of  natui'al  affection ; 
but  there  the  oppressed  and  afflicted  soul  should 
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be  allowed  for  awhile  to  remain  unnoticed  while 
it  pours  out  its  sorrows  in  unrestrained  indul- 
gence, thus  obtaining  a  relief  which  nothing  else 
can  for  the  time  bring. 

But  if  it  be  wrong  to  debar  the  survivors  from 
entrance  into  the  chamber  of  death,  it  is  equally- 
injudicious  to  press  an  invitation  to  visit  it,  and 
wrong  even  to  propose  it.  Men,  from  having  less 
intercourse  than  women  with  the  sick,  the  dying, 
and  the  dead,  are  far  more  timid  on  these  occa- 
sions, though  the  same  reasons  may  deter  both 
from  wishing  to  see  those  they  love  lying  in  the 
stiffened  grasp  of  death.  Affection  has,  and 
wishes  to  retain  in  the  memory  living  images  warm 
with  social  life,  and  repels  the  idea  of  mingling 
these  with  the  dark  shadow  of  cold  unsympathis- 
ing  clay,  and  so  clings  tenaciously  to  the  last  im- 
pressions of  the  living.  While,  then,  a  refusal 
ought  not  to  be  given  when  a  desire  to  see  the 
dead  is  expressed ;  so,  on  the  other,  no  proposal 
ought  to  be  made  for  that  object,  as  the  suffering 
survivor  might  suppose  it  imperative  to  acquiesce, 
lest  a  want  of  respect  or  proper  feeling  should 
appear  to  prompt  the  refusal. 

We  sometimes  hear  it  said  that  such  an  indi- 
vidual has  died  as  calmly  as  a  sinking  star,  or 
that  the  struggle  of  another  has  been  an  awful 
convulsion  of  protracted  agony;  but  let  not  the 
soul-speculating    observer    form   aught   of  an 
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opinion  on  sucli  evidence.  The  infant^,  but  a 
moment  baptized  into  the  body  of  the  Church, 
and  unconscious  even  of  the  name  of  sin,  may  die, 
writhing  and  combating  with  pain,  while  the 
murderer  and  blasphemer  may  sink  into  the  grave 
as  calmly  as  an  expiring  lamp.  The  convulsions 
of  the  dying,  the  struggles  of  nature,  are  occasioned 
by  some  spasmodic  effort  of  the  collapsing  frame 
on  the  muscular  organisation,  or  some  painful  con- 
tractions of  the  nervous  tissues,  as  they  stiffen 
under  the  cold  hand  of  death,  being  purely  phy- 
sical and  totally  unconnected  with  the  actions  of 
the  immortal  soul. 

It  is  the  right  of  the  nearest,  and  still  more  of  the 
dearest  to  the  dead,  to  close  their  eyes  in  death, 
but  often  the  agony  of  the  claimant  survivor 
totally  precludes  the  power  of  performing  this  last 
sad  office  of  humanity,  and  we  have  ourselves  held 
the  fond  trembling  hand  in  ours  while  aiding  it  to 
perform  this  last  office ;  but  where  this  cannot  be, 
it  is  undertaken  by  some  relative  or  faithful 
domestic  who  is  present.  Habitually  as  we  hear 
the  words,  "  closing  the  eyes  of  the  dead,^^  many  do 
not  at  all  comprehend  its  meaning,  but  suppose  it 
to  imply  catching  the  last  sigh  of  the  departing 
soul.  As  soon  as  life  has  fled,  death  asserts  his 
power  over  matter ;  the  mouth  generally  falls  open, 
and  the  muscles  of  the  eye  contract  and  unfold 
the  lids;  and  as  these  muscles  are  the  first  to  stiflFen 
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under  the  icy  touch  of  death,  the  fingers  are  placed 
upon  the  eyes,  and  kept  there  for  two  or  three 
minutes  till  they  are  sealed  as  in  sleep.  The 
next  thing  to  be  done  is  to  close  the  mouth,  by 
passing  a  broad  ribbon  or  handkerchief  under  the 
chin,  and  fastening  it  firmly  on  the  top  of  the 
head :  the  limbs  are  then  decently  stretched  out, 
and  the  hands  placed  gently  alongside.  The  bed 
and  bedding  should  be  carefully  removed  from 
under  the  body,  lifting  it  in  the  sheet  as  in  a 
hammock,  and  replaced  by  an  oil- cloth  covered 
with  a  blanket  and  sheet ;  and  in  cases  of  dropsy, 
or  when  any  immediate  discharge  is  apprehended, 
fold  the  underneath  wrappers  carefully  over  the 
body,  which  will  prevent  any  painful  result  before 
the  aid  of  the  undertaker  can  be  obtained;  these 
primary  directions  being  merely  such  as  are  im- 
mediately necessary  to  prevent  the  stiifening  of 
the  muscles  into  positions  Avhich  might  entail 
violence  in  altering.  A  person  of  responsibility 
and  of  the  household  should  remain  in  the  room 
while  the  body  is  being  prepared  and  dressed  for 
its  last  earthly  home,  and  this,  with  the  washing, 
should  be  as  delicately  done  as  if  the  tabernacle 
was  still  tenanted. 

Before  committing  the  body  to  the  undertaker's 
duties,  the  valued  relic  for  the  living  should 
be  thought  of,  and  the  to-be-treasured  lock  of  hair 
taken  from  the  back  of  the  head^  or  cut  in  such  a 
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way  as  not  to  disfigure  tlie  dead,  and  tlie  sooner 
it  is  washed  and  purified  the  better.  As  those 
most  nearly  concerned  are  generally  too  much 
absorbed  with  their  present  loss  and  sufferings  to 
give  their  attention  to  these  things,  the  appointed 
Home  Nurse  may  in  this  and  much  else  thought- 
fully and  kindly  anticipate  the  wishes  of  the 
family  on  whom  the  blow,  however  long  looked 
for,  will,  probably,  have  fallen  with  a  violence 
which  will  have  deprived  them  of  much  of  their 
usual  judgment  and  reason.  Never  express  im- 
patience at  what  may  seem  inordinate  grief,  nor 
attempt  at  once  to  oifer  consolation.  At  that  dis- 
tracting moment  of  heart-separation,  all  that 
can  be  offered  is  the  sympathy  of  tears.  To  "  weep 
with  them  that  weep"  is  enjoined  by  Him  who 
knows  all  that  our  hearts  most  need  in  these  sea- 
sons of  deep  affliction  and  bereavement. 

Occasionally,  an  hour  and  even  more  after  death, 
a  sound  as  of  violent  breathing  or  gurgling  in  the 
throat  may  be  heard,  which  may  awaken  the 
idea  that  life  is  not  extinct ;  but  there  is  nothing 
in  this  sound  to  create  either  hope  or  fear ;  it  is 
but  the  collapsing  of  the  lungs,  causing  the  dis- 
.  charge  of  the  air  which  had  collected  in  them. 

After  the  death  of  the  near  and  dear  a  nervous 
;and  often  timid  feeling  will,  for  a  long  time,  be 
;  painfully  awakened  on  entering  the  room  where 
I  the  last  solemn  sigh  was  breathed  ;  the  furniture, 
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and  particularly  the  bed,  all  vividly  recal,  as  they 
stand  in  their  same  sad  places,  scenes  so  realising 
the  past,  that  the  heart  twines  around  and  treads 
the  old  familiar  room  again  with  trembling  step 
and  palsying  agony.  To  dim  these  painful  memo- 
ries of  the  chamber  of  death,  and  force  the  mind 
from  its  habitual  mournful  resting-places,  it  is  ad- 
visable, as  soon  as  all  the  last  rights  of  mortality 
are  ended,  that  the  apartment  should  not  only  be 
thoroughly  ventilated  and  cleansed,  but  the  whole 
of  the  furniture  should  be  changed  into  a  different 
position  to  that  in  which  it  stood  at  the  time  of 
decease,  and  where  circumstances  permit,  the  room 
should  be  re-papered  with  a  paper  of  a  perfectly  dif- 
ferent design  and  colour. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


THE  POOR. 


The  Home  Nurse^  while  watching  over  the 
health  and  comfoi't  of  those  committed  to  her 
care,  must  ever  bear  in  mind  that  if  her  hand 
administers  to  the  wants  of  those  around  her,  it  is 
He,  the  God  of  love  alone,  who  prompts  each 
thought  of  kindness,  whose  echo  is  the  great 
staple  of  her  life,  and  He  alone  it  is  who  crowns 
her  endeavours  with  success ;  for  were  that  Omni- 
potent eye  to  close  but  for  a  moment  upon  her 
efforts,  all  her  labour  would  be  vain  and  worth- 
less. Nor  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  great 
Creator,  who  gives  to  life  its  energy,  and  teaches 
the  hand  its  craft,  will  be  satisfied  with  a  gratitude 
of  mere  idle  words,  the  sounding  brass  and  tink- 
ling cymbal,  whose  hollow  sound  tells  of  the 
emptiness  of  the  soul's  temple  within  us.  "  The 
poor  you  have  always  with  you."  Let  care, 
then,  provide  against  waste,  and  the  most  need- 
fully economical  housekeeper  will  find  some- 
thing to  give.  Every  kitchen  should  have  its 
bone-crusher  and  digester,  into  which  all  bones 
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and  the  washed  parings  of  vegetables  should  be 
thrown  to  be  digested  into  soup  and  fat.  In 
England  the  stock  of  fish  is  invariably  thrown 
away-j  but  it  can  be  made  into  a  good  and  nourish- 
ing broth  for  the  sick.  English  cookery  employs 
but  few  herbs,  which  it  is  to  be  regretted,  as  from 
their  qualities  and  economy  they  are  both  agree- 
able and  useful.  Tea-leaves  and  coffee-grounds 
should  be  saved  in  jugs ;  nor  is  it  a  greater  trouble 
to  put  them  there  than  to  throw  them  down 
the  sink.  The  habit  of  allowing  servants  to  give 
away  what  is  termed  "  wash/'  tends  not  only  to 
take  from  the  poor  what  is  their  due,  but  generally 
leads  to  much  waste  and  temptation  to  robbery. 
We  know  that  we  shall  be  met  with  the  excuse, 
that  the  mother  of  a  family  has  no  time  to  be 
running  about  distributing  such  insignificant 
bounties ;  and  we  agree  that  the  important  duties 
of  the  Home  Nurse  ought  not  to  be  neglected  for 
unnecessary  purposes;  but  persons  generally  reside 
within  the  easy  walk  of  some  clergyman  or  mi- 
nister of  some  kind  or  district  visitor,  and  to 
them  commit  the  distribution  of  these  domestic 
oflferings ;  and  there  are  few  but  can  find  among 
the  poor  of  their  flock  some  messenger  whom  they 
can  send  at  stated  times  to  fetch  the  crumbs  that 
fall  from  your  table.  Let  us,  however,  unveil  the 
truth.  Indolence  and  pride  are  generally  at  the 
bottom  of  these  objections;  the  one  says,  "  It  is 
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too  much  trouble the  other,  "  It  is  not  wortli 
giving."  Certainly  the  world  may  not  put  it 
down  on  some  self-flattering  subscription  list; 
but  let  the  clergy  urge  the  value  of  these  trifling 
gifts,  and  the  many  little  bread-crusts  will  make  a 
four-pound  loaf.  Place  in  your  kitchen  the 
mottos,  "Waste  not,  want  not,"  and  "Feed  the 
poor."  A  plate  of  nice  hot  dinner  from  the 
rich  man's  table  ! — what  a  treat  and  restorative  to 
the  debilitated  sick.  Have  ever  such  a  plate  at 
your  board  :  it  is  for  God  Himself. 

"  And  if  your  table  is  but  blest 
With  His  bright  Spirit  for  its  gtiest. 
Trust  to  His  love  for  all  the  rest, 
And  let  His  will  be  done." 

"  The  poor  you  have  always  with  you."  This 
significant  observation  was  made  by  Him  who 
was  born  of  Heavenly  Wisdom,  and  came  down 
on  earth  to  write  in  characters  of  light  and  life 
that  God  is  Love  indeed  !  placing  on  His  own  self- 
imposed  career  of  poverty  the  solemn  word — 
"  Ubique." 

Poverty  is  the  state  of  existence  more  especiaUy 
designed  to  show  forth  the  glory  of  God.  The 
poor  are  sacred  tables  of  shew  bread  on  which  to 
deposit  those  earthly  benefits  which  we  would 
render  back  to  God  Himself,  were  He  again  vica- 
rious among  us,  and  are  the  sphere  for  the  action 
of  our  immaterial  spirit,  in  which  to  work  its 
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will  and  do  of  bodily  self-denial,  in  grateful  devo- 
tion for  an  existenee  not  limited  to  the  breath  of 
mere  temporal  time.  All  have  these  sacred  altars 
within  their  reach ;  albeit,  if  our  deposits  there  are 
for  our  own  exaltation  among  our  fellow-men, 
then,  indeed,  is  poverty  a  millstone  about  the  rich 
man^s  neck.  But  the  tables  are  all  around  us, 
with  the  broken  cup  and  potsherd,  to  fill  and 
sweeten  as  we  please ;  and  let  not  the  proud  sup- 
pose that  charity  is  poured  forth  from  his  hand 
alone,  for  we  have — and  who  has  not  who  has  ob- 
served the  poor — often  seen  the  children  of  indi- 
gence sharing  their  loaf  with  one  poorer  still,  and 
nestling  some  abandoned  orphan  in  their  lap  of 
rags ;  or  the  hard-worked  widow  denying  herself 
the  boon  of  sleep  to  watch  by  a  sick  or  dying 
neighbour's  bed. 

It  is  not  the  poor  in  this  world's  goods  alone  who 
need  the  aid  of  others ;  the  rich  themselves  have 
somewhere  an  empty  chamber  into  which  cold 
and  cutting  winds  will  come  moaning  as  mourn- 
fully as  through  the  crevices  of  the  beggar's 
door.  These  ruined  hopes  or  withered  affections 
look  through  the  indistinct  gloom  for  some  dis- 
tant sound  of  coming  help,  or  yearn  in  their  starving 
fondness  for  some  stray  beam  of  love,  if  it  would 
but  come  even  in  the  melting  of  an  idle  mirage 
of  the  sea.  Think,  then,  of  your  heart's  empty 
tables,  and  learn  to  fill  the  poor  man's  cup.  The 
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temptations  of  poverty  lead,  we  know,  to  sad  vices 
and  fearful  crimes,  and  society  frowns  as  the 
coarse,  dark-blotted  lines  of  the  poor  man^s  sins 
stand  out  in  fearful  relief  by  contrast  with  the 
white  leaf  of  education's  page;  but,  if  foulness 
does  not  deface  that  page,  is  its  vellum  free 
from  the  polish  of  corroding  poison,  or  does  it 
never  contain  an  engraving  of  the  heart  which 
many  a  child  of  indigence  would  blush  to  own  ? 
The  poor  will  be  judged  by  the  use  they  have 
made  of  the  talents  committed  to  them,  and  the 
rich  by  the  same  measure.  Happy  they  who  have 
not  buried  their  treasure  in  a  napkin  !  All  souls 
stand  equal  in  the  sight  of  God  when  stripped 
of  their  earthly  covering,  and  are  sealed  for 
ever  without  regard  to  their  earthly  state  of 
coroneted  ermine  or  windblown  tatters ;  but  will 
take  their  places  beside  the  throne  of  their  Re- 
deemer, according  as  they  have  loved  and  served 
in  the  livery  apportioned  for  their  use  during 
the  service  of  "the  little  while/'  Let  us,  then, 
aid  each  other  as  God  has  appointed ;  for  there 
are  tables  beside  us  awaiting  the  offering,  and  woe 
to  him  who  says,  "  I  see  them  not,"  or,  "  I  have 
naught  to  lay  there."  Go,  open  the  door  of  the 
hovel,  and  give  the  poor  money,  bread,  fire,  and 
clothing,  and  with  gentler  hand  still  open  the 
door  of  the  suflFering  heart,  and  pour  into  it  oil 
and  wine ;  the  balm  of  sympathy ;  the  full,  free 
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blessings  of  the  Gospel,  not  for  the  relief  of  the 
suffering  body  alone,  but  with  your  utmost  efforts 
to  soothe  and  elevate  the  soul. 

We  would  add  one  more  hint  for  the  benefit  of 
the  indigent.  Few  poor  persons  possess  a  low  arm- 
chair, which,  to  the  sick,  is  a  great  comfort ;  it 
may  be  made  of  common  deal,  and  padded  with  a 
hay  or  chaff  pillow,  and  can  be  kept  ready  to 
lend  when  needed.  Where  affluence  permits,  the 
keeping  a  bath- chair  for  giving  air  and  exercise  to 
the  poor  shut-up  sufferer  is  offering  a  real  luxury, 
and  some  willing  hand  of  poverty  will  always 
easily  be  found  to  give  its  tribute  of  time  and 
strength  to  aid  in  the  work  of  mercy. 


APOTHECAEIES'  WEIGHT. 


Weights  and  Measures. 

A  minim,  or  drop   

60  minims   ntlx    make    1  fluid  drachm   fl5 

8  drachms   jviij       „      1  fluid  ounce    flg 

20  ounces    gxx       „      1  fluid  pint    flO 

8  pints  Oviij       „      1  fluid  gallon    flC 


Average. 


8  ounces  mate 
4  to  5  ounces  „ 
2  ounces  „ 
1  ounce  „ 
4  drachms  ,, 
1  drachm  ,, 


A  tumbler. 
A  teacupful. 
A  wineglassful. 
An  eggcupful. 
A  table-spoonful. 
A  teaspoonful. 
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